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THE WORD-FINDER: 

WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO USE IT 

The Word-Finder is the direct outcome of tabulations show¬ 
ing the mistakes most commonly made, and the questions most 
commonly asked, by more than ten thousand adult students from 
every walk of life who were taking correspondence courses in 
various subjects. Of that number, some two thousand expressed 
in almost identical terms their greatest difficulty as ‘^finding the 
right word.’’ It was shown that the dictionary was of little help, 
because the average person does not know how to use it: the type 
is usually much too small; the presentation is too mechanical— 
over-complete in some respects and woefully inadequate in mat¬ 
ters of phrasing and usage; there are too many abbreviations 
and not enough examples; there is nothing to indicate when a 
word which looks quite normal is to be pronounced in some pe¬ 
culiar way, except at the entry corresponding to that word itself; 
finally the dictionary is useless if one is looking for words which 
one cannot spell, such as rhubarb, mesembryanthemum or chiro¬ 
practor. The average synonym book was also found inadequate, 
for it never gives pronunciations, and it is usually limited to 
synonyms in the same grammatical class. 

In one word, the trouble lay with cross-references, the bug¬ 
bear of the person who has not specialized in research work. 

To supply a book of convenient size, printed in clear type 
and with an absolute minimum of abbreviations or cross-refer¬ 
ences—a book that will answer the average adult’s everyday 
questions at the place where he is most likely to look for 
the answer, i.e., at the thought place and not at the grammatical 
or alphabetical place, and without assuming his acceptance of a 
philosophical system of classification of knowledge (a system 
which would necessarily be arbitrary if not totally out of date 
at the outset)—that is the purpose of the Word-Finder. 

The Word-Finder is not complete—^that would demand too 
large a book. It is not scientifically accurate where accuracy 
would conflict with necessary brevity or would be of no interest 
to the average adult in non-technical work; it is not for children 
or for those who know nothing of the English language. 

The Word-Finder, being an entirely different kind of book, 
cannot be judged by comparison with other works; it has to be 
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THE WORD-FINDER—HOW TO USE IT 


used constantly to yield its full harvest. Few men are so highly 
educated that they cannot learn something from almost every 
page j few are so ignorant that they cannot avail themselves of 
most of its contents. The Word-Finder is presented as an en¬ 
tirely practical contribution to the art of using language ef¬ 
fectively and intelligently, and it is expected to act as an intro¬ 
duction to the more formal and more complete books now in 
existence—dictionaries, synonym books, grammars, treatises on 
rhetoric, psychology, phonetics, authorship, etc. 

now TO USE THE WORD-FINDER 

1. Always look for the simplest word expressing the simplest 
idea connected with what you are seeking. If you do not know 
how to spell ''vegetables,^’ see Plant; if you are curious to dis¬ 
cover the scientific name of "fish-lore” (ichthyology), see Pish; 
if you cannot remember "eradicate,” see Out; if you can neither 
spell nor pronounce the word "Chihuahua,” see Dog; if you 
are not sure whether to use a comma, see Comma, or Punctua¬ 
tion; if you do not know the difference between "prior” and 
"previous,” see Before. 

2. Spend a whole evening looking over the book when you 
first get it. Glance at every page. Read the entries under 
Names, War, Water, Motion Pictures, Theatre, Rhetoric, Alj)ha- 
bet. Syllables, Spelling, Declension, as specimens of the method 
used. You will learn more about the Word-Finder and what it 
can do for you in that way than in any other. 

3. Read the pronunciation key. Note that the Word-Finder 
does not use exactly the same key as the dictionary. For ex¬ 
ample we do NOT use a (with two dots over the a) for the 
sound heard in "father,” because we know this is very mislead¬ 
ing to everybody who knows German and who thinks of that 
sign only as sounding like "a” in "mate.” We use instead the 
French a, which has no other sound; and for the sound heard in 
"law” or in "fault” we use "au.” Note that we use "dh” for 
the sound of the "th” in "mother” (different from the sound of 
"th” ill "thief, thin”). 

4. Read a few pages of the Word-Finder every day, sys¬ 
tematically, and use the new words you have studied. This will 
soon increase your vocabulary considerably. 

5. Write down, and pronounce ALOUD, every new word or 
spelling or pronunciation which you wish to remember. The 
eye, the ear and the hand, combined, will enable you to memorize 
better than the eye alone. 
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ENGLISH—THE WORLD LANGUAGE 


That language is best which has evolved most. In that brief state¬ 
ment all the results of linguistic research of the past fifty years might 
well be summed up, for language is a living reality equaled only by 
the human mind itself which uses it as its very measure and its most 
perfect instrument. Just as all forms of life, in the struggle for sur¬ 
vival, lose those cumbersome features which would impede the indi¬ 
vidual in his fight, and assume differentiations wliich are of more 
consequence, so all forms of language—sounds, words, grammatical 
and rhetorical construction—tend to become both simplified and differ¬ 
entiated as they go. Cicero’s grammar, never understood in his time 
outside the little clique of literati, would be intolerably burdensome in 
the broad business relations of the present day. When a mere handful 
of highly educated men called themselves the world, complications were 
considered a sign of refinement, even as in our own day the use of 
highbrow terms in place of honest English words appeals to the more 
shallow of the newly schooled, as giving supreme proof of superiority 
over their still rustic brethren. But the si)read of culture to include 
an ever-widening circle implies, as other forms of evolution, more and 
more simplification. In the end, when a language has imposed itself 
upon many millions of people, it has of necessity lost those subtle 
distinctions which are beyond the comprehension of the average j^erson. 

It is strictly accurate to say, for example, that a word like ^^smasli” 
represents the very perfection of linguistic evolution, since its every 
sound is pregnant with dynamic emotional value—S for impending 
danger; M for mass; short A for flattening; SH for friction and 
scattering—while another like ‘ichthyology” represents the raw prod¬ 
uct of the theorist’s brains. “Ichthyology” will never be a popular 
word known to the countless millions who would have no difficulty in 
remembering, spelling and pronouncing “fish-lore.” It has not evolved; 
it has not rolled and cannot roll from tongue to tongue, from country 
to country, from century to century. It is and will remain a scientific 
orphan. 

English, in this respect, is very peculiarly favored. As the lan¬ 
guage not only of America and Great Britain, with their 200,000,000 
inhabitants, but of the whole world whose second tongue it has already 
become, and whose first and only language it may be within two gen¬ 
erations or less—thanks to the radio, the phonograph, the magazine, 
the technical book, the steamship, the aeroplane and the wealthy trav¬ 
eler—English has had an opportunity which no other language in the 
world’s history has ever had. It has become the means of expression 
of every race and creed, of every color and every period. Alone of 
all the tongues of mankind, English can do equal justice to the white 
man and the negro, to the Christian and the Buddhist, to the most ad¬ 
vanced intellectual and the most backward bushman, to the scientist 
and the coolie. Alone, having assimilated within its vast organism 
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the favored ideas and words of all the peoples of the earth, it can 
truthfully interpret all sections of mankind to one another. Alone it 
favors neither the educated nor the ignorant, neither the theorist nor 
the practical man. Alone it offers within its fold a double language, 
making it equally possible for the untaught laborer of a downtrodden 
race to make himself understood with a total vocabulary of some 600 
words, and for the voracious scholar to translate the minutest prompt¬ 
ings of his brains into terms selected from a vocabulary of some 
580,000 words. It is thus the easiest language to learn and yet the 
one which offers the greatest reward to the student; it contains within 
itself every transition from the lowest to the highest. It has evolved 
more in its simpler forms, and it is more potential of evolution in its 
newer forms, than any sj)eech mankind has ever known. 

Precisely because English is so full of life, precisely because its 
power of growth is unlimited, many timid souls have looked upon the 
invasion of modernism as a calamity to be resisted at all costs: failing 
to realize that language is a living reality, they have made rules—and 
in so doing they have succeeded principally in glorifying the i:>ast, in 
establishing Yesterday as inherently better than Today. 

Much of the English taught in the schools and colleges belongs to 
the fossil era. Unable to draw the line between slang and evolution, 
the teachers have barred everything which could not be proved by 
precedent; they have subordinated the living spoken language to the 
embalmed written language—the reality to the shadow. Not unnatu¬ 
rally, where growth was lustiest the danger was greatest; so we see 
this tendency to highbrowize and classicize much more strongly at 
work in the schools of America than in the safer linguistic atmosphere 
of England, where modernism is less feared because less dynamic. 
Especially is this true in the field of Grammar, a subject which is taken 
for granted, i3erha2>s more than any other branch of knowledge, and 
one in which the unjustified and cumbersome usage of the past is al¬ 
lowed to dominate the needs of the present, merely because hardly any¬ 
one has gone to the sources and discovered their very human and 
purely evolutionary character. 


Between the Historicists, who would set up the Past as the only 
standard of linguistic usage, and the Realists, who wait pencil in hand 
to jot down as tremendously significant all the youthful slang and the 
half-baked exuberance of the Present, it is not necessary to make a 
choice, for both are equally one-sided. The same principles which hold 
good in all other sciences supply us with the true answer, since Lan¬ 
guage is subject to the same fundamental laws as all Nature. It is 
strange, though, how persistently people cling to past usage, or to 
ultra-modernistic fashion, when in their own line of endeavor they 
would accept neither the traditions of a bygone generation nor the 
untried suggestions of novices. 

To ascertain what is good language and what is not, we have only 
to follow the system laid down by Luther Burbank when he set out to 
develop plant species. That system can be summed up in two words: 
Fundamental Principles. If we know how language in general came 
into being, and how particular words, phrases and constructions came 
to be accepted, we shall know approximately which of various forms 
is capable of survival, and which is doomed to extinction. 



PREFACE 

The first Fundamental Principle of Language is that of Significant 
Sound. 

Speech originated in various ejaculations, expressive of fear, anger, 
pain, etc. Each of the simple sounds that we still use—whether 
consonant or vowel—is capable of creating dynamic emotional effects. 
Com]>are the modern word ‘^jump’’ with the older form ^deap” (as 
analyzed in the Word-Finder; see Jumji), and it is instantly evident 
that these two words have entirely different suggestion value. While a 
full analysis of the English language from the i:>oint of view of Sig^ 
nificant Sound must be left for another work, many of the otherwise 
unex]>lainable differences between words have been traced in the Word- 
Finder to this fundamental princix^le. 

Significant sounds soon became ‘^frozen^’ in standard groups. This 
gives us the next Fundamental Principle—Extension of Meaning. 
The simple sounds “ab’’ (“off’’) and “due” (“take”) become the 

“frozen” word “abduct,” whic^h gradually comes to mean much more 
than “take off.” To trace the original signification of such complex 
forms, wherever that knowledge will enable us to express our thoughts 
with greater force and effectiveness, is one of the objects of the Word- 
Finder. For example, under “to laugh,” we give the Latin “rideo,” 
because it explains risible^ deride, derision, ridiculous. It is true that 
etymologies are found after such words in dictionaries, but the full 
force of a word-origin is seldom realized unlass several derived forms 
are studied at the same time and com]>ared as to their subsequent evo¬ 
lution. One of the best examples in the Word-Finder is that of the 
synonyms of the word Friend. What an entirely new complexion is 
placed on the meaning of that word when it is known to signify “a 
loved one,” and when it is also realized that a comrade or chum (both 
words derived from camera or chamber) is one who shares one’s 
room; a companion, one who shares one’s bread; a partner, another 
who shares or “partitions” with one; a consort, one who shares one’s 
fate, and so on. Unless we return to origins and understand the process 
w’^orked by the principle of Extension of Meaning, our language must 
soon become trite and devitalized. 

The third Fundamental Principle of Language is Simplification of 
Form, or survival of the fittest. Knowing the laws of sound as 
applied to s^jeech (phonetics), one is able to forecast that some com¬ 
binations will survive intact, while others will become modified. That 
“eleemosyna” should end in becoming “alms” is quite natural. If we 
should try to “freeze” all present forms, including our so-called scien¬ 
tific words, we would be merely preventing the logical and natural 
evolution of the language. This, incidentally, is the most serious ob¬ 
jection to all attempts to invent a language. An invented language is 
an UN-evolved language. If we try to remember its words entirely by 
their original signification, we are forced to perform analytical gym¬ 
nastics far exceeding the mental powers of the average person; if, on 
the other hand, we try to remember compounded words as wholes, and 
not as groups of parts, we corrupt them very rapidly and render them 
unrecognizable. The compound Esperanto word “samideano,” unless 
analyzed by each successive user, would soon become a “whole word,” 
pronounced “sam’diano” by one person, “samjano” by the next; and 
“sanjano” by the third. “Sanjano” would be a naturally evolved word 
according to phonetic laws; but it is just as difficult to learn “san- 
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jano’^ (and then leam its etymology) as it is to leam any other word 
in a natural and mueh-usod language like English. Mankind's desire 
to have a common tongue will probably never transcend the indi- 
viduaFs mental laziness and his reluctance to analyze. 

The fourth Fundamental Principle of Language is Division of 
Labor. A highly synthetic language such as Latin (or even French) 
has enormous advantages for privileged minds capable of saying much 
in few words; but the average person, who is the user of language and 
its ultimate judge, prefers his language constructed like his automo¬ 
bile, of standard intercluingeable j^arts. English has both; hence its 
remarkable elasticity. We may say either ^^ascend^^ or ^^go up/^ and 
it would be going counter to the entire evolution of Language to 
insist on the one-word form in preference to the two-word form. 
The Latins may have said ^^cvocaverimus^^ in one word for our mod¬ 
ern ^Ve shall have called out” in five words; but all our scholars 
agree that five words are better used than one word to represent five 
ideas. Division of Labor, or the system of standardized functions, 
standardized j^urts, is just as much a j)rinciple of modern language 
as it is a principle of modem industry. This is not written to decry 
the advantages of terse speech and especially of terse writing, but to 
remove the glamour from such terse forms when they are used in ordi¬ 
nary conversation or in writing for the masses. 


These four j^rinciples: Significant Sound, Extension of Meaning, 
Simplification of Form, Division of Labor, correspond to the four 
fundamental principles of all life: Desire (the Need which creates the 
Organ), Adaptation to Suiroundings (Struggle for Life), Economy 
of Structure (Survival of the Fittest), and Economy of Operation 
(Differentiation of Functions). 

The question, then, ^What is good English?”, is not a riddle to be 
solved by one person’s dictum, or by reference to the more or less 
accurately observed ^‘usage” on which dictionary compilers rely for 
their pronouncements. It is a question to be answered in each indi¬ 
vidual case by reference to some fundamental principles which are 
similar to those of all other sciences. Neither Historicism nor Realism, 
but Conscious Evolution, is the keynote of modern language study. 
With the coming of the radio, and with the adoption of English as the 
official language of the League of Nations (on a par with French, but 
fast being adopted all over Europe as well as over the rest of the 
world), it is no longer a case of choosing between British usage on 
the one hand and American usage on the other. Both should be 
noted when they differ; neither should be considered as more than a 
dialect variation of the great World English which is to be the lan¬ 
guage of the entire human race at no distant date. And when they 
do differ, leaving us in doubt as to the ‘‘correct” form, we should 
apply to our language the rule which Luther Burbank applied to 
plants; we should refer to Fundamental Principles, thereby consciously 
aligning ourselves behind the great laws of Nature, compliance with 
which means Liberty. 

Paul D. Hugon. 

Hollywood, California, 
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a. Sound heard in aye, meaning always, 
a. This sound is often spelled—ei. 


Words with a sound spelled— ei:— 


deign 

feint 

inveigh 

reign 

skein 

weigh 

eight 

freight 

neigh 

rein 

sleigh 

weight 

feign 

heinous 

neighbor 

reindeer 

veil 



a. Sound heard more or less in father, rather, aunt, palm, calm, psalm 
(sam), and (in New England and British pronunciations) in 
half, past, last, and words in— ass: mass, class, 
a or an. Use an before a vowel sound, even if the spelling is a con¬ 
sonant: An honor; an honest opinion; an hour. In those 
words the h is silent: they are pronounced onor, onest, our. 

—Use a before a consonant sound: a paper, a book, even if the 
consonant sound is not written: a union, a uniform, a eulogy, 
such a one. In those words, the first sound is a consonant: a 
yunion, a yuniform, a yulogy, such a wun. 

—However, if the first syllable is unaccented (as in historian, 
his-to'rian; hyena, hi-e'na), and begins with an h, you may 
use either an or a. Modern writers prefer a: a historian, a 
hyena, a heroic deed, a hotel; but you will find many who 
write: an historian, an hyena, an heroic deed, an hotel, espe¬ 
cially in England. 

to abandon, leave something or somebody that has been the object 
of previous effort; relinquish reluctantly, as ‘‘relinquish a 
command renounce a pretension; resign an office; abdicate 
a throne; forgo (or forego) an advantage; forsake a friend¬ 
ship; quit, leave suddenly; vacate premises that had been 
occupied; repudiate, disown; surrender to a superior force; 
retire from a threatened position; withdraw from a point of 
vantage. 

to abase, bring to a lower estate; humiliate, make one resent the 
implication of superiority; debase a character; degrade from 
higher rank; disgrace, from decent company; humble, make 
one feel repentant. 

to abbre'viate a word in writing or printing; to abridge a document 
by rewriting it more shortly. 

abbreviations. A few of the more difficult of common abbrevia¬ 
tions are given below. 

1. Titles, like General, Professor, President, etc., names of 
states, and words like street, avenue, boulevard, etc., are 
written out in full when appearing in the body of a sen¬ 
tence. Abbreviations are used in lists, addresses, etc. 

Pronunciation key. Vowels §> 8 I 0 H y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 8 1 8 IL y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 8r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after atressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (& in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; tb as in thief; 
<Sa as th in mother; ng at in ting or in tinger; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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2. The symbol & should not be used for and in an ordinary 
sentence unless it is a part of a firm name. 

3. The following abbreviations are in good form:— 

Mr., Mrs., Dr., A.B., Ph.D., etc., when they accompany a 
name. Vol., p., ch. or chap., sec., and the like when they 
are followed by a number and occur in a footnote or in 
a parenthetical reference in the text. 

4. In business letters and in technical writing, abbreviations 
are employed more commonly than in general writing. 
In business letters, however, the present tendency is 
toward a less frequent use than was formerly the custom. 

5. The official abbreviations of the names of states, terri¬ 
tories, and territorial possessions of the United States:— 


Ala. 

Ind. 

N. Dak. 

R. I. 

Ariz. 

Kans. 

Nebr. 

S. C. 

Ark. 

Ky. 

Nev. 

S. Dak. 

CaUf. 

La. 

N. H. 

Tenn. [tory) 

Colo. 

Mass. 

N. J. 

T. H. (Hawaii Terri- 

Conn. 

Md. 

N. Mex. 

Tex. 

D. C. 

Me. 

N. Y. 

Va. 

Del. 

Mich. 

Okla. 

V. I. (Virgin Islands) 

Fla. 

Minn. 

Oreg. 

Vt. 

Ga. 

Miss. 

Penna. 

Wash. 

la. 

Mo. 

P. I. (Philippine 

Wis. 

Ida. 

Mont. 

Ifslands) 

W. Va. 

m. 

N. C. 

P. R. (Porto Rico) 

Wyo. 


The following are not abbreviated: Alaska, Guam, Ohio, 
Samoa, and Utah. (Manufacturers abbreviate Ohio: 
Akron, 0.) 

(In the list that follows, capital letters are used only wliere 
they are constant in all uses. Many of these signs will de¬ 
mand capitals in special positions. Unless specially noted, 
plurals are formed with s.) 


acc.according to. 

accusative. 

A. D.anno Domini (In the year of our Lord). 

ad. inf.ad infinitum (To infinity). 

adj.adjective. 

ad. lib.ad libitum (At pleasure). 

adv.adverb. 

a. m.ante meridiem (Before noon). 

anon.anonymous. 

apt.apartment. 

A. V.Authorized Version. 

B. C.before Christ (after a date). 

c.circa or circum (about) ; cent; Centigrade. 

Cantnb.Cantabrigiensis (of Cambridge). 

cap.capital letter. 

cf.compare. 

Cie.Compagnie (French Company, with a proper 

name) (no period). 

cm.centimeter (for both singular and plural). 
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C.O.D. 

... cash, or collect, on delivery. 

... colloquial. 

colloq. 

conj. 

... conjunction. 

Ctd. 

... Continued. 

cwt. 

.,. hundredweight. 

do. 

.. .ditto (the same). 

D. V. 

.. .Deo volente (God willing). 

e.g. 

.. .exempli gratia (for example). 

Esq. 

. . .Esquire (after a proper name). 

etc. 

. ..et cetera (and the others; and so forth). 

F. 

.. .Fahrenheit. 

fern. 

.. .feminine. 

. 

...figuratively (See Figure of Speech). 

f.o.b. 

.. .free on board. 

G.A.R. 

.. .Grand Army of the Republic. 

G.O.P. 

...Grand Old Party (Republican). 

gov. 

. . .governor. 

govt. 

.. .government. 

Heb. 

.. .Hebrews. 

Hon. 

.. .Honorable (before a proper name). 

ibid. 

. .ibidem (In the same place or work). 

id. 

.. .idem (the same). 

i-e.,. 

.. .id est (that is). 

inc. 

. .ineor])orated. 

incog. 

...incognito (masculine), incognita (feminine), 
(unknown). 

inf. 

.. - infinitive. 

LO.U. 

... I owe you. 

Jas. 

.. .James. 

J.D. 

... Jurum Doctor (Doctor of Laws). 

J os. 

.. .Joseph. 

Jr. 

.. .Junior (after a proper name). 

kg. 

.. .kilogram (or kilo without a period). 

km. 

.. .kilometer. 

kw. 

.. .kilowatt. 

lat. 

... latitude. 

LL.B. 

.. .Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. 

... Doctor of Laws. 

loc. cit. 

.. .loco citato (in the place cited). 

Ltd. 

... limited. 

M. 

...Monsieur (French), Mr. (plural, MM.). 

masc. 

... masculine. 

M.D. 

.. .Doctor of Medicine. 

Messrs. 

.. .Messieurs, plural of Mr. 

Mfd. 

...Manufactured (not Mfgd.). 

mfg. 

... manufacturing. 

mfr. 

.. .manufacturer (not Mfgr.). 

mgr. 

.. .manager. 

Mile. 

...Mademoiselle (French; abbreviated only be., 
fore a proper name); (plural, Miles.). 

mm. 

...millimeter, millimeters. 

Mme.... 

...Madame (before a proper name); (plural, 
Mmes.). 
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abbreviations, Ctd. 


M. P.Member of Parliament; Motion Picture. 

Mr.(never written out) ; (plural, Messrs.). 

Mrs.Mistress (pronounced Mis-iz). 

MS.manuscript (plural, MSS.). 

Mt.Mount (before a proper name). 

N. B.nota bene (mark well). 

N. E.D.New English (Oxford) Dictionary. 

no.number (to be used only before figures). 

O. K.Okeh; Correct; all right (old Indian word) 

op.opus (work) ; (used in references). 

op. cit.opere citato (in the work cited). 

Oxon.Oxoniensis (of Oxford). 

P.page (plural, pp.). 

part.participle. 

pass.passive. 

pat.patent (as in pat. applied for). 

pd.paid. 

per cent.per centum (‘‘by the hundred''; no period). 

pi..plural. 

PI.Place (in a proper name). 

p. m.post meridiem (after noon). 

P. O.post office. 

pp.pages. 

p. p.past participle. 

pro tern.pro tempore (“for the time being"). 

Ps.Psalms. 

PS.postscript. 

Q. E.D.quod erat demonstrandum (which was to be 

proved). 

q. v.quod vide (“which see"). 

R. C.Roman Catholic. 

Rep.Republican. 

Rev.Reverend (before a proper name). 

RJ.P.May he, she, Rest in Peace. 

R.S.y.P.R6pondez, s'il vous plait (French for “please 

reply"). 

R.V.Revised version. 

sc.scene (in reference to lines in a play). 

seq.sequens, sequentes, sequentia (the following). 

Sr.Senor (with a proper name). 

SS.steamship. 

ult.ultimo (last). 

V.verse (plural vv.). 

v.i.intransitive verb. 

viz.videlicet (namely). 

vs.versus, against. 

v.t.transitive verb. 

wd.word. 

Xmas .Christmas (no period). 


to abide (a-bid'), literally to “wait." Past tense abode or abided. 

We abide by a decision (accept it as final), abide with a per¬ 
son (stay or dwell with), abide at a house (remain there). 
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ability, power to do; capacity, power to contain. ‘‘A man^s 
ability; the capacity of a vessel/' 

-able, -ible.—Suffixes meaning “which can be.” 

For list of spellings, see -ible.—As a rough guide, use -able 
with a root that forms words in -ation: abominAtion, 
abominAble; probAtion, probAble; tolerAtion, tolerAble. 
Use -ible generally with a root that forms words in -ission, 
-ition, or -tion, -sion, -xion without a vowel: admission, ad¬ 
missible ; converSION, convertible; viSION, visible ; fleXION, 
flexible; combusTION, combustible; digesTION; digestible; 
comprehenSION, comprehensible. 

Before the suffix -able, if the root ends in a soft c (pro¬ 
nounced s, as in “trace”) or in a soft g (pronounced j, as 
in “manage”), the final e mute is kept in: manage, man- 
agEable; service, servicEable. (Note that if the correct form 
is -Ible, the e is dropped: invinCIble, diriGIble, because the 
e is no longer necessary to preserve the soft sound of the 
consonant.) 

abetting, encouraging to a bad action; instigating, giving the first 
idea; promoting, paving the way; provoking, causing as a 
reaction, as by taunts; inducing, by making an offer; inciting 
a person, cunningly. 

ablutions (ablu'shunz), washing one's body, especially in a cere¬ 
monial or fussy way. 

to abolish (abbrish) a practice, an institution, do away with it en¬ 
tirely; to suppress an evil that was growing; annul a de¬ 
cision, make it void; cancel a request, an invitation, a check; 
quash a court decision; rescind temporarily an order (by the 
body that made it) ; revoke a license; repeal a previous law; 
reverse a decision, by making the opposite decision; abrogate 
a Constitution (by the ruler); countermand an order for 
goods. 

about. From French bout, “end”; literally “at the end of,” 
therefore near, close, adjoining. 

(Subject) of, concerning, anent, regarding, with regard to, 
in respect of, a propos (apropo) of. 

(Quantity) approximately, nearly, roughly, almost. 

(Place) around, near, beside.—Around is better used 
when the idea is of circular motion; about in all other cases: 
“About the first of the year. I saw him about two days 
ago. A man about town. He was hanging about the Court 
House. She walked about her room. When Christmas comes 
round (or around) again.” 

above (abuv"). This was originally a combination of the words 
“on-by-up.” Latin super; hence supe'rior, above others; 
superlative, much above the ordinary, as much above as 
can be; super'filuous, above the required number. Greek 
meta; hence metaphysics, the science above or beyond physi¬ 
cal matter. 

Above means “higher than, without touching”; when the 
thing touches, it is on or upon; when it is in an almost ver¬ 
tical line above, so that if it fell it would drop on it, it is 
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over; when it is past the object, from any height, it is 
beyond: ‘‘The aeroplane flew over the city (if it had fallen, 
it would have fallen within the city limits), above the clouds 
(higher and not touching). It looked like a mere speck on 
the sky (considering the sky as a flat surface) before it dis¬ 
appeared beyond the horizon.’’ ^‘Pull your cape over your 
shoulders (so as to cover them).” ^'Roll up your sleeve 
above the elbow, so that it does not get wet.” 

Above the understanding.transcen^dent (adjective). 

Note:— Above is properly a preposition or an adverb, but 
it may be used, like almost every word in English, for any 
other part of speech, when sense allows. It is tlierefore not 
wrong to use it as an adjective: ^^tho above address,^’ 
although some people would rather say: ‘Hhe address above 
given.” 

to abridge a document by rewriting it more briefly; to abbreviate a 
word or phrase in writing or printing; curtail a leave, a 
speech, one’s privileges, by cutting them short; shorten 
something that is already long. 

Nouns:—an epit'ome, brief, pithy statement; a summary 
of what has been elsewhere told at length; a di'gest, boiling 
down for quick consumption; a compen'dium, book cover¬ 
ing briefly a large field; an abstract, selective summary; an 
outline of a thing done or to be done; a synop'sis, one- 
glance view of a story or plot; an anal'ysis, study of the 
real value of an action or document as judged by the analyst. 
aVsent, adjective, accented on first syllable; to absent^ verb, 
accented on second syllable. is ab'sent; he often absents' 

himself.” 

aVsolute (literally “unbound”), adjective. Prom Latin solvere, 
solutum; hence solution, to solve, resolve, etc. 

As everything that has no limit is absolute, every word 
implying absence of limit, or wholeness, may be used as a 
synonym for absolute: entire, whole, unlimited, perfect, com¬ 
plete, arbitrary, positive, final, supreme, ultimate, etc. 

an ab'stract, noun, accented on first syllable.—See to abridge. 

to abstract', verb, accented on second syllable.—To take unlawfully 
and with skill: “to abstract the pennies from a toy savings 
bank”; to purloin, steal, remove, detach, etc. 
ab'stract, adjective, accented on first syllable: opposite of con¬ 
crete. A word like pleasure, pain, luck, which is the name 
of a concept or idea, is called an abstract word, 
absurd' (literally “off-sounding,” i.e., which sounds foolish) ; 
foolish, as propounded by a fool; prepos'terous, causing irri¬ 
tation by its excessiveness; irra'tional, contrary to reason; 
in'consis'tent, not agreeing with itself or with something 
else; ridic'ulous, laughable; p9.radox'ical, appearing self- 


Fronunclation key. Vowels ft 6 I 6 fi y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mnte, my; ft 6 I 5 tl y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. I^ong vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or In singer; ng*g as ng in finger. Bea Syllables. 
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contradictory, but not truly so; opposed to public Opinion} 
unrea sonable, contrary to reason. 

an accent (ak'sent). (1) The rise of the voice on a certain syllable: 

The word ''simplify” has the accent on the hrst syllable. 
(2) The pronunciation of certain sounds*, “a Southern ac¬ 
cent, a foreign accent, an Irish brogue.^’—In printing, the 
accent is indicated thus: ^ AFTER the accented syllable. 
(In the International Phonetic Alphabet, the accent mark is 
I)laced BEFORE the accented syllable.) Aecent rules ac¬ 
cording to terminations are given under -al, -ent, -ous, -ify, 
-ion, etc. See Pronounce. 

to accent'; to place the accent on a word or syllable. 

ac'cent, variable. A number of English words of Latin origin, 
usually beginning with a prefix such as com-, con-, ab-, pro-, 
etc., have two different accentuations in English. Usually 
they are accented on the first syllable when they are nouns, 
and on the second syllable when they are verbs, an ac'cent, 
to accenU. 


List of words with variable accent. 


Adjectives or nouns 

ab'sent (adjective) 
an ab'stract 
ab'stract (adjective) 
an ac'cent 

alter'nate (adjective) 
an attribute 
a coblect (prayer) 
a com'bat (kuin'bat) 
a com'mune (town) 
a com'pact (agreement) 

a com'pound 
a com'press 
a con'cert 

con'erete (material) 
the con'fines (of a city) 

a con'fiict 
a con'sole (chest) 
a con'sort (husband or wife) 
con'tent, con'tents 
(the thing contained) 

a con'test 
a con'tract 
a con'trast 
con'verse (adjective) 
a con'vert 
a con'vict 
a con'voy 
a des'ert (dez'ert) 
a de'tail 


Verbs or adjectives 

to absent' 
to abstract' 

to accent' 
to al'ternate 
to attrib'ute 
to collect' 

to combat' (kiim-bat') 
to commune' (ku-mun') 
to compact' 

compact' (adjective: tight) 
to comi)ound' 
to compress' 
to concert' 
to concrete' 

to confine' (somebody in¬ 
doors) 
to conflict' 
to console' 

to consort' (associate) with 
to content' (satisfy) 

content' (adjective: satisfied) 

to contest' 

to contract' 

to contrast' 

to converse' (talk) 

to convert' 

to convict' 

to convoy' 

to desert' (di-zert') 

to detail' 
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a di"ge8t 

to digest" 

an en"trance 

to entrance" (charm) 

an es"cort 

to escort" 

an ex"pert 

expert" (adjective) 

ex"port (of goods) 

to export" 

an ex"tract 

to extract" 

a fer"ment 

to ferment" 

a fore"cast 

to forecast" 

an im"port 

to import" 

an im"print 

to imprint" 

in"cense (perfume) 

to incense" (annoy) 

an in"cline (slope) 

to incline" (bend) 

an in"crease 

to increase" 

an in"sult 

to insult" 

an ob"ject (thing) 

to object" (oppose) 

per"fect (adjective) 

to perfect" (make good) 

a per"fume 

to perfume" 

a per"mit 

to permit" 

a per"vert 

to pervert" 

a pre"fix 

to prefix" 

a prerude 

to prelude' 

the prem"ises (place) 
a (logical) prem"ise 

to premise (pre-miz") 

a pres"age 

to presage" 

a pres"ent 

to present" 

the pro"ceeds 

to proceed" 

pr6d"uce (from the farm) 

to produce" 

prog"ress 

to progress" 

a pr6j"ect 

to prbject" 

a pr5"test 

to protest" 

pur"port 

to purport" 

a reb"el 

to rebel" 

a rec"ord 

to record" 

ref"use 

to refuse (ri-fuz") 

a re"print 

to reprint" 

re"tail 

to retail" 

a sub"ject 

to subject" 

a sur"vey 

to survey" 

a trans"fer 

to transfer" 


Two verbs with one spelling. 

to conjure (kun'jer), to summon as if by magic, bring to 
mind; 

to conjure (kun-jur'), pray, implore, request. 

Double words with one accent. 

Most words in English may be used as nouns or verbs 
without change of accent. The following, however, are often 
mispronounced owing to their similarity to double accent 
forms:— 

accord" (an accord", to accord"), address", advance", ally" 
(to rime with ply), burlesque (burlesk"), cap"ture, control", 
coquet" or coquette" (ko-ket"), corral" (for horses), costume", 
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defeat, employ", excuse (both have the accent on the second 
syllable, but the s is pronounced differently: an eks-kus", 
to eks-kuz"), exploit", intrigue (in-treg"), lim"it, par"don, 
pic'ture, prac"tice (the verb is sometimes spelled practise), 
preface, proffer, prom"ise, recall", receipt (ri-set"), regard", 
release", repair", resolve", resort", retort", retreat", rev"el, 
revenge", reverse", ri"val, romance". 

to accede to a request, to the throne.—Spelled like precede, recede; 

from Latin cedo, cessura, to step or move; hence accession 
of a king to the throne; acces"sory, thing added; accessible, 
easily reached; access to a place. 

to accept (literally ‘‘take to’’). Do not confuse with except (lit¬ 
erally “take out of”) ; these two words are exact opposites. 

‘ ‘ Please accept my thanks. I regret we cannot accept your 
kind invitation. It is not accepted in good society. We 
shall come, except Betty, who is unwell. There is no rule 
without exception. I except no one from my good wishes.” 
acceptance of an offer: “I received his acceptance of our invita¬ 
tion yesterday”; acceptation, sense of a word: “The word 
‘sympathetic’ is not used in English with the French accep¬ 
tation, which makes it synonymous with ‘lovable.’ ” 
acces'sory, adjective; which is added as a help: an automobile 
accessory.—An acces'sory after the fact, one who helps a 
criminal get away or conceal his crime; an abettor, one who 
encourages another to wrong-doing; an assistant, one who 
helps, but has only reflected authority; an accom'pHce, one 
who is in the plot; an ally (ali"), one in formal league with; 
a partner, one who shares in the work and profit. 

an accident (ak"sident), something that happens, generally some¬ 
thing injurious; a misfortune through a series of circum¬ 
stances ; a mishap, trifling accident; a calam'ity, serious hap¬ 
pening, causing sorrow to many; a disas'ter, very serious 
happening causing great loss. 

to accom'modate. Note the spelling: two c’s, two m’s; AC-CoM- 
Modate, from Ad-cum-modus “to, with, manner,” a manner 
of making things fit. 

to accli'mate or accli'matize, make used to a climate. A tree becomes 
acclimated, naturally; an animal brought from a foreign 
country becomes acclimatized, by human agency. (This dis¬ 
tinction is not universally accepted.) 

to accom'pany (accompanying, accompanied; an accom'paniment; 
an accom'panist). To go with, especially socially; to escort, 
as an honor; attend, wait on, respectfully; convoy, in force, 
for safety, as a warship. 

to accom'plish (a-kum"plish), to finish thoroughly, fulfill; to achieve 
a difficult result; attain a worthy aim; perform, from begin¬ 
ning to end; consummate, carry past the last stage; perfect', 
in detail. 

an account (abbreviated acet. or, in business, a/c) ; a bill presented 
as due; a statement (in commerce), a list of debits and 
credits; an invoice, bill payable; a balance sheet, firm’s com- 
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plete statement; a story, narrative; a statement (in narra¬ 
tive), thing said positively; a description, in detail; a 
history, authentic. 

an ache (ak), to ache (ak).—There used to be two words: to ake, an 
ache, written and pronounced like ‘‘to speak, a speech. 
Eventually they were confused, and the spelling of the noun 
^‘ache^’ was retained, with the pronunciation of the verb: ak. 
This is a perfect example of the necessity for Spelling Ke- 
form. 

to achieve (achieving, achieved; achievable; an achievement); to 

“bring to a head’’ a difficult result, indirectly connected with 
the word “chief,” a head; to accomplish or fulfill, bring to 
completion; to attain a worthy aim, come to the point of 
“holding” it; perform, from beginning to end; perfect' in 
all its details, “do thoroughly”; consummate, pass the last 
stage of. 

to acknowledge (ak-nSrej) a claim, or the receipt of something; to 
admit, recognize as true, without implication of guilt; confess 
a guilt; own, as personal; avow, boldly, 
an acquaintance with somebody or something through personal con¬ 
tact; in'timacy, close and continued relations; familiar'ity, 
treating as a member of the family, without special respect; 
association, in business or formal way. 
an acquire'ment, accpiired charm or ability; an acquisition, thing of 
value acquired; attainment of worthy aim; achievement of 
difficult object; accomplishment, social grace. 

“She is more proud of her accomplishments, which include 
music and painting, than of her achievements in the field of 
nursing.” “The services of such a famous surgeon were a 
great acquisition to the hospital.” “He is a young man of 
unusual acquirements.” 

ac'rimony (from Latin acer, sharp, rasping). Heat and bitterness 
of language or temper: “Each blaming the other, the rival 
mothers engaged in an acrimo'nious discussion.”— Acer'bity, 
cold bitterness of language or temper, as in sudden reaction 
to an offensive remark; asper'ity, raspingness of the voice; 
bitterness of mood, including feelings of regret, disgust, lone¬ 
liness; tartness of words, pungency; sourness of disposition, 
across. Latin trans; hence to transport, carry across; transmit, 
send across; transfer, bear across. Greek dia; hence 
(Kam'eter, the measure across; di'alogue or dialog, talk from 
one to another, as in a play or story, 
to act. Latin ago, actum, “to do”; hence an agent, one who acts on 
behalf of another; to react, act in the opposite direction; 
Sgfle, nimble, quick to act; active, fond of doing things; to 
actuate, move to action: “actuated by noble motives”; 
hence also the suffix -ation, meaning an act: admiration, 
veneration, etc. To work: “it works”; function in the 
proper sequence; operate, get into action, or put in action: 
“this machine is easy to operate”; perform or do from be¬ 
ginning to end a set part: “The play was performed by 
amateurs”; represent a character; enact a law: “The legis- 
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latnre enacted a resoluVion. against gam\)\ing” *, execute or 
carry out something already decided; pursue a course of 
action; transact business in a certain way; practice an art 
in which one is growing more skilled; exercise a right, a 
privilege. 

In the theatrical sense, see Theater. 

Intermittent ways of acting are expressed by such verbs as 
to arternate, recur, discontinue, interpose, intervene, inter¬ 
rupt; jolt, jar, shake, etc.; and by such adjectives as 
desurtory, performed in several ‘‘jumpyefforts; perfunc^ 
tory, done because it is a duty and as badly as one dare ; 
sponta'neous, done without outside inducement: ‘'a spon¬ 
taneous outburst of applause’’; simultaneous (si- or sim'), 
done at the same time, intentionally: ‘‘The armies moved on 
both fronts simultaneously”; coincident, done at the same 
time without previous arrangement; spasmod'ic, done by fits 
and starts, irregularly. 

an act, a complete unit of action: “an act of mercy”; (on the stage) 
a series of scenes forming one unit as to time and generally 
as to place; (in law) a decision, record, document, judgment 
(Act of Parliament, act of sale, Act of Faith) ; a deed, result 
of an act; an action, the doing of an act, without regard to 
completion; a feat of strength, of skill; an exploit, brilliant. 

Full of action.ac'tive 

Pertaining to action.dynanPic, kinePic 

Pertaining to stage acting.histrion'ic (ability) 

Tending to prevent action.diFatory 

One who acts for another.an agent, a representative 

One who represents at a meeting, .a dePegate 

Representative of a country.an arabas'sador (to an 

independent sovereign 
state), minister (to mi¬ 
nor country), a charge 
d’affaires (shar-zha'da- 
fer') (temporary) 

One who acts tactfully.a diplomat 

One who acts as a machine.an autom'aton 

Skill in action.dexter'ity 

To lead another to act.to incite, stimulate, etc. 

To act criminally.to perpetrate (a crime). 

an action (See also act), the doing of an act, without regard to com¬ 
pletion.—The idea of action or agent is often expressed by a 
suffix: to harmonize, preparation, reckoning, applicant, im¬ 
postor, adviser, etc. 

ac'tive, adjective; acting quickly or habitually; energetic, full 
of energy; indus'trious, fond of work; alerP, wide awake; 
agile (aj"il), able to move lightly; busy (bizi), doing much; 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a 5 I 6 fi y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; fi 5 I 5 tl y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; 4 as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (3. in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng In finger. See Syllables. ^ 
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dll'igent, always busy; nimble, quick-moving wit, fingers; 
spry, wide awake; supple, flexible; lively, full of life. 

In Grammar, a verb is said to be active when the person 
who performs the action is represented as the subject: I 
read. A verb is said to be in the passive voice when the 
action is represented as performed upon the subject: it is 
written. See Verb. 

an ac'tor, professional player (feminine: actress) ; an artist, one 
appearing in a play; player, in a particular production; per¬ 
former of an act; star, whose name appears on the bills be¬ 
fore the name of the play; a lead (led) or featured player, 
always mentioned with the name of the play; a principal, 
one playing an important role; an extra, one playing a small 
bit or part; a character, one who looks a type; a utility, one 
who can play many minor parts; a comedian; a tragedian; 
an ingenue (eng-zlia-noo), a young girl, 
actual (actually, actuality), which is true, or which is taking 
place now; real, true, positive, honest, absolute, 
to adapts literally ^^to make apt’’ or fitting; to change in essential 
details so as to make fit for a different purpose; to adjust, 
by making small changes; to arrange, place together; to 
accommodate, make do. 

to add. Latin addo, ‘‘give to”; to put together two or more of the 
same nature so as to form a whole; to join, end to end; 
unite, make one; unify, make as one; attach, tie one less 
important to one more important; append, as a tail or end 
piece; augment, make more; increase, make larger; tag on, 
tie on; sum up, state in a total; prefix, place before; affix, 
place either before or after; accrue, become joined, “grow 
on,” become due. 

Thing added to complete.a sup'plement 

Thing added for extra use.an acces'sory 

Which keeps on adding itself—cu'mulative 
An addition which grows on... .an accretion 

Added by chance.adventitious, foreign 

A subordinate part.an appen'dage 

Something that belongs to.an appurtenance 

Note to be added in a book.an adden'dum (plural ad¬ 

denda). 

an addict, one given to certain habits, like drugs.— Addicted to drugs, 
etc.; devoted to a good cause, one’s family; accustomed to 
something done by someone else; inclined to, having a natural 
preference for; attached to something known and cherished; 
habituated to something unpleasant, 
an addrSss^ an informal speech or greeting.—A salute, military; a 
greeting by word or gesture; a plea for a cause; an appeal 
from a decision or result; a prayer, worshipful request. 

(In the sense of “skill”) courtesy, manners, politeness, 
tact, diplomacy. “A man of good address.” 

Sid'^equate for; equal to a requirement; sufficient, which is enough; 
commensurate with, “of the same measure as”; suitable for, 
of the right nature; ample, entirely sufficient. 
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&d infinrtum, ‘‘until infinity/^ forever, endlessly, “world with¬ 
out end.’’ 

an adjective (ad^jek-tiv), literally “thing thrown next to/' In 
Grammar, a word placed near a noun or near a phrase used 
as a noun, to indicate some change in its value, some qualifi¬ 
cation of its extent or character. A qualifying adjective is 
one that explains the noun; “A red house, a tall building, a 
long tunnel"; a possessive adjective limits the noun as to 
ownership: “my purse, your car"; a numeral adjective gives 
definite quantities: “ten soldiers, the fifth man, a threefold 
reward, a double bottom"; a determinative adjective limits 
the noun as to identity: “the paper" (a, an, the, are often 
called articles), “this paper, each sheet, every line, no ink, 
all the books." 

Comparison of adjectives, see Comparative. 

Adverbs are derived from adjectives usually by adding 
-ly or by changing final -y into -ily: bad, badly; pretty, 
prettily; entire, entirely. When the adjective already ends 
in -ly, a roundabout adverbial phrase must be used: “she is 
lovely" (adjective); “she dresses in a lovely manner" (not: 
lovelily). 

Use an adjective after verbs like feel, look, seem, taste, 
etc., when the action is stated as of the subject: this rose 
smells sweet (it IS sweet); he sells fruit cheap (it IS cheap). 
Use the adverb when the word refers to the manner of the 
action and not to its subject: he sells fruit cheaply (in a 
cheap manner, badly presented in a cheap store, etc.); she 
acted very sweetly (in a sweet manner). 

to adjourn (a-jern^). From Latin dies, day; diurnus, daily; French 
jour, a day; hence journal, a daily paper originally, now a 
w^eekly or monthly.—To dismiss a meeting until another set 
time; “The meeting adjourned till Tuesday"; to postpone a 
decision; prorbgue (Parliament, at the end of a session); 
suspend an activity, for a short time only; dissolve a legisla¬ 
tive body, a committee; make it cease to exist. 

to adjust. See Adapt. 

to admire (admi'ring, ad'mira'tion, M'mirable; an admirer) ; to look 
up to a person with wonder and self-effacement; to respect, 
show esteem for one who is considered one's superior; to 
regard, esteem an equal; to approve or approve of a desirable 
course of action; to applaud, clap the hands in praise of; to 
revere a superior person of high character; to venerate, 
somebody old or considered super-human, 
admis'sible, right, proper, permissible, fair, just, reasonable, tol¬ 
erable. 

to admits recognize as true, without implication of guilt; confess 
guilt; acknowledge a claim, or the receipt of something; 
own as personal; avow boldly. 

admittance to a show or public place; admission of the truth of a 
statement, without implying guilt; confession of guilt; 
acknowledgment of a claim, or of the receipt of something. 
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to adorn, add something graceful which will produce beauty, with a 
sentiment of reverence in the act; to ornament, add material 
details expected to be admired, often as much for their 
costliness as for their beauty; to embellish, add or change 
details so as to make an appeal to the imagination; to dec¬ 
orate, add one or a few individual ornaments; to deck in fine 
clothes; to garnish, put on the side as a finishing touch: ^‘to 
garnish a steak with parsley’'; to illustrate, by drawings or 
pictures, as a book; to beautify, make beautiful. 

to advance, to go forward, push forward; to go up, prices; to rise; 

to proceed from one place to another; to progress appre¬ 
ciably. (To put forth reasons, etc.) to present' a statement, 
adduce an explanation, expound a theory, explain a fact, 
propound a new theory. 

advanta'geous. Note that the e is preserved before -ous to pre¬ 
serve the soft sound of the g. 

an adverb. In Grammar, a modifying word or i)hrase (adverbial 
phrase) applied to a verb, an adjective, or another adverb: 
‘^He speaks well” (adverb modifying a verb) ; ‘^a fully 
remembered lesson” (adverb modifying an adjective) ; “it 
was done very quickly” (adverb modifying another adverb). 
The words yes and no, used by themselves, do not fall within 
the definition of adverbs, since they modify nothing; they 
are often called “particles,” which is equivalent to admit¬ 
ting that they are not parts of speech but truly complete 
sentences in one word. 

Formation of adverbs. —Some words are naturally and ex¬ 
clusively adverbs, and remain invariable: much, well, now, 
here, thus, ill. It is unnecessary and therefore wrong, ex¬ 
cept for humorous purposes, to say “muchly, welly, nowly, 
herely, thusly, illy.”—Some words are both adjectives and 
adverbs, like “fast” (originally meaning “steadily”) ; some 
have two forms: very, verily; quick or quickly. Most are 
formed from natural adjectives by adding -ly (changing a 
preceding -y to -i- if necessary, and dropping an -e mute) : 
high, highly; haughty, haughtily; true, truly. When the 
adjective already ends in -ly, an adverb cannot be formed 
from it, and a roundabout phrase or another adverb may 
have to be used: “lovely” does not form an adverb “love- 
lily”: “Her dress was lovely,” “she was dressed beauti¬ 
fully” (not “lovelily”). 

Comparison of adverbs: Simple adverbs which are, by their 
sense, capable of being compared, are compared in the same 
manner as adjectives: soon, sooner, soonest; but those ending 
in -ly are compared with more and most, unlike many ad¬ 
jectives ending in -ly that are compared with -er and -est: 
(adverbs) likely, more likely, most likely; sweetly, more 
sweetly, most sweetly; (adjectives) kindly, kindlier, kindliest. 

Classification. Adverbs may be classified arbitrarily ac¬ 
cording to the relationships they express, such as logical re¬ 
lationships (cause, effect, manner, affirmation, negation, etc.), 
or spatial relationships (place, direction, origin, etc.). 
Adverbs of manner: so, thus, well, slowly, etc. 
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adverb, Ctd. 

Adverbs of place or direction: here, there, everywhere, 
nowhere, hither, thither, hence, upward, downward, 
etc. (see Questions); 

Adverbs of time: now, then, sometimes, ever, never, always, 
today; 

Adverbs of quantity: much, little, enough, etc. ; 

Adverbs of number: once, twice, singly, secondly; 

Adverbs of interrogation (which are themselves classifiable 
under time, place, etc.) : when, where, how, why, etc.; 
Adverbs of comparison: moj*e, less, etc.; 

Adverbs of affirmation, negation, uncertainty: perhaps, 
surely, certainly, indeed, nay, etc. 

Adverbial phrases: By and by, not long ago, in a word, in 
a week, in a montli, in a year, a little while, how much, how 
many, as much, too much, to be sure, etc. (see Transitions), 
adverse to, opposed to; averse to, turning away from. '^He is 
averse to personal publicity’’ (he does not like it) ; ‘‘he gave 
the measure his adverse vote” (he voted against it), 
adverti'sing, an adver'tisement. —Advertising is paid for; pub¬ 
licity is used when speaking of unj^aid notices in the press, 
considered as news. 

Some words used on this subject 

A campaign; space, disi)lay, classified; lay out, text, illus¬ 
trations, cuts, borders, design; mats (matrices), stereos, elec¬ 
tros; a pull, a proof, galley ju'oof, a revise; outdoor adver¬ 
tising, a painted display; a billboard, poster, 24-sheet, single 
sheet; a window display, dealer helps, demonstration; broad¬ 
sides, heralds, throw-outs, hand-outs; to boost, to ballyhoo, 
some advice, “good advice”; to advise (ad-viz'), to counsel; advi"- 
sable; an adviser, a counsellor. 

-ae (pronounced in Latin I, and in anglicized Latin words e).— 
Latin plural nominative termination, used in many English 
words as a general plural, even in the objective case: larva, 
larvje, regardless of the fact that a Latin feminine word in 
-a has several plural forms: formulae, formulas, formularum, 
formulis, one of which, the objective case, in -as, would have 
supplied a regular English plural. If we wish to speak Latin, 
we should say: The formulae are here; I have seen the for¬ 
mulas; this is the best of the formularum; it is enclosed with 
the formulis. It would be no more absurd than choosing the 
nominative case -ae for all round use. For this reason, when¬ 
ever a Latin word has both a Latin plural in -ae, and an 
English plural in -as, the English form should be preferred, 
aer-. Latin root meaning air. Note the exact pronunciation of 
words containing this root: a as in mate, er as in her: 
a"-er-o-plane, a'-er-a-ted; but the word a-e'-rial is an excep¬ 
tion. 

to affect, to have some influence on: “The trouble with his throat 
will not affect his lungs.” Do not confuse with effect, which 
means “produce a result completely”: “We have succeeded 
in effecting a reconciliation between them.” 
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an affectation, a display of qualities that do not belong to one: ^‘Her 
talking with an Oxford accent is a pure affectation, as she 
mispronounces half her words/’—Do not confuse with 

affection. 

an affection, an emotion: ‘‘love is a powerful affection”; in medical 
parlance, a diseased condition; “The affection has reached 
the patient’s knee.” 

afraid, originally “afeared.” The three-word form “I am 
afraid” is identical in meaning with the older two-word 
form, “I fear.” The tendency of the English language is 
toward analytical forms, in several words, although the one- 
word forms are to be preferred in formal writing. 

after. Latin post; hence to postpone, put off until later; post¬ 
script, something written after the body of the letter; post 
mortem, examination of a body after death; postprandial, 
occurring after dinner. Greek epi; hence an Epilogue, con* 
elusion, opposite of prologue. 

To look after (a young person) ... .to chaperon (shap^er-on) 
Which comes after.......subsequent (adjective) 

afternoon. Abbreviated p.m. after figures only.—It is contrary 
to good usage to use abbreviations as words, especially in 
social correspondence. It is therefore wrong to write: “I 
am coming this p.m.” 

again. Latin iterum; hence to reiterate, to say again, do again. 
The idea of again is often expressed by the prefix re-: re¬ 
bound, recollect, recharge, etc. 

A call for a number to be sung 

again .an encore (ang-kob) 

A play or piece performed again 

and again at different periods..a repertory or repertoire 

play (rep'er-tori, rep'- 
er-twar) 

against. Latin contra; hence to contradict, talk against; con¬ 
trary; contravene. Latin also ob, opposite; hence obstacle, 
thing which stands against; objection, a reason thrown 
against; opposition, thing placed against; obloquy, talk 
against. Greek anti; hence antidote, remedy given against a 
poison; antag'onist, one fought against. 

To talk against something: to dep'recate a plan; dispar'age 
a person’s good name; defame somebody’s reputation. 

One who stands against: an en'emy, unfriendly ; oppo'nent, 
who defends the other side; adversary, redoubtable oppo¬ 
nent; antag'onist in formal combat. 

ag-, act-. Latin root meaning “do.” Derived forms: Sg'lle, agent, 
active, transact, exact (“done thoroughly”). See Do. 
an agent, who has power to make agreements; a represen'tative, gen¬ 
eral term; salesman, for sales only; broker, on commission 

Pronunciation key. Vowels d I d ti y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 1 6 H f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; hr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stresaed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
4h as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in hnger. &ee Syllables. 
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agent, Ctd, 

and dealing with more than one firm or party; attamey 
(ater'ni), agent at law. 

to aggravate, to make more serious: ^^This aggravates the offense.” 

” Traffic congestion was aggravated by the closing of the old 
road.”— Aggravate refers to things, and is not used when re¬ 
ferring to a person who is annoying, exasperating, 
an agnos'tic, literally ^'one who does not know” (a Gnostic [nos'tik] 
being one who claimed to know the Infinite) ; one who be¬ 
lieves that the ultimate Cause of the universe cannot be 
known by man’s limited intellect. 

an agitation (ajita'shun), a commotion, with many people involved; 

a disturbance of the peace; excitement, sudden appeal to the 
imagination; perturbation, unfavorable excitement, mental, 
etc.; upheaval, commotion leading to radical changes, in poli¬ 
tics, business, etc. 

to agree (agreeing, agreed, agreeable, an agreement). To concur 

with an opinion, share it as a whole; to coincide, be meas¬ 
urable by the same tests: ‘ ‘ Our views coincide. ’ ’ 


Definitely unable to agree...deadlocked 

Agreement to feign something for fraud.collusion 

Agreeable words exchanged.amen'ities 


agriculture, the art of cultivating the land; farming. 

Some words used on this subject 

To plow, till, cultivate, sow, reap, gather, thrash, mow; 
country, plains, valley, prairie, plateau, woodland, pasture; 
estate, ranch, farm, section, township; field, furrow, cereals, 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax; ear, straw, stubble, 
sheaf, rick, stack; fence, hedge, gate, corral', barn, stable, 
silo, feed, manure, fertilizer; meadow, alfalfa, clover, cake, 
grass, hay, fodder, aftermath; the corn belt, the cotton belt, 
mixed farming, dry farming, cattle raising, corn raising, 
wheat growing, cotton growing, tobacco growing, a cotton 
gin, a creamery, an elevator, a packing house, a freight train, 
a freight car; markets, cooperation, union, 
to aid, to second somebody in a particular work; to abet, encourage 
or incite to a crime; help in urgent need; assist, help some¬ 
body who is hurt or powerless; subsidize, give money to set 
somebody on his feet, or to assist some business that would 
be a failure without it. 

an aim, at which one shoots as straight as possible; an object to be 
reached or grasped; an objective, to be reached eventually ; 
a purpose, an aim with a good reason behind it; an aspiration, 
a noble aim; a desire, impulse to get something; an intention, 
general movement of desire; a goal (gol), objective, 
ain’t. This word is no longer accepted in formal English or in 
educated conversation. Use ”isn’t” in the singular, ”aren’t” 
in the plural.—Note the form aren’t I, commonly used in 
England as a survival of a’n’t I. In America am I not is 
preferred. 
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air. Latin aer; hence a'er-oplane, a'er-o-drome, a-e'rial. Greek 
pneuma; hence pneumatic (nu-mat'ik) tires. German Luft, 
connected with lofty, high and airy. 


As light as air (figurative)...airy. 

Lighter than air (figurative).ethe'real. 

Pertaining to air (materially).a-e'-rial. 


-al. Words of three syllables ending in -al have the accent on the 
first syllable: hos'pital, vir'tual, in'terval; except words in 
-ial, -sal, -nal (which see); except also revi'val, review'al, 
pursu'al, renew'al. 

alerV, wide awake, person, eye; lively step, manner; prompt re¬ 
sponse ; ready wit, etc.; watchful, on the lookout, 
ali. Latin root meaning “other.Derived forms: a'lien, a'Has, 
alienate, inalienable. See Other, 
alias, a Latin word meaning ‘^otherwise”; an alias, a false name 
used by criminals and others. Same root as alien, alibi, etc. 
See Word-Finder entry under Other, 
an all-bi. Latin: ‘^elsewhere.” In law, a defendant pleads an alibi 
when he claims to have been elsewhere at the time of the 
offense. Colloquially, an alibi is a poor excuse; an alibi artist 
is one who escapes unpleasant duties and finds good reasons 
for doing so. 

an alien, from Latin alius, other.— A citizen of another country, 
wliile he is in the speaker's country; a foreigner, one born 
elsewhere; a stranger, one who has no friends or relatives 
in a place.—An alienist, a doctor specializing on mental 
cases; to alienate the affections of a person, turn them away; 
property, by taking it away from its rightful owner, 
alike, adjective: with a mistakable resemblance in form or shape; 
identical, which is truly the same as another; similar in one 
or more ways, but not so as to cause mistakes; anaPogous, in 
style, purpose; homoge'neous, made of the same substance. 

‘‘The two cases you are discussing are not anaTogous.— 
The handwriting of this anonymous letter is Identical with 
the defendant’s writing.—The twins are strongly alike.— 
You and I have similar tastes.” 

all. Latin omnis, all, every; hence ommpres'ent, present every¬ 
where ; omnip'otent, able to do anything, all-powerful; 
omnibus, a vehicle for everybody. Greek pan, pantos; hence 
pantheism, the belief that all Nature is God; pan-American, 
concerning every country in North, Central and South Amer¬ 
ica; pantheon, a temple dedicated to all the gods, heroes or 
famous men; panorama, a general view round one point; 
pantograph, an instrument for drawing anything. 

All refers to more than two, or to several pieces: “All the 
biscuits have been eaten. He has eaten all the cake” (it was 
cut in several pieces, or he ate it at different times. But “he 
has eaten the whole cake” if he ate it at one sitting, or if we 
think of the cake as an uncut unit). 

When referring to two only, use both: “Both the children 
are here.” 






all, Ctd. 
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After a superlative, use all: “best of all, tallest of all.” 
After a comparative, use any: “Better than any, taller than 
any.'' 

All, adverb, can be replaced by one of the adverbs entirely, 
wholly, fully, completely: It is all finished, it is entirely 
finished. 

All may be used as a noun: I shared his all. Plenitude, 
fullness: I shared in the plenitude of his wealth, 
all. Words and phrases with all: All right (always written in 
two words; there is no such word as “alright”) ; always (in 
one word, meaning “at all times”) ; all ways (meaning 
“in all directions” but very seldom used in that sense) ; 
altogether (in one word, meaning “in one piece, as one unit,” 
entirely: “These shoes are altogether too small,” “I cannot 
altogether agree with you”); all together (in two words when 
it means “everybody in one group”: “They were expected 
at different times, but they arrived all together”); although 
(one word). 

See also every, each, any, either, both, neither, 
alliteration (alit'era'shun).—The repetition of a sound for effect 

Full fathom five thy father lies. 

Daily Dozen. 

Round the rugged rocks, the ragged rascal ran. 
all right. This is always written in two words, and is never cor¬ 
rectly written “alright,” because it means just what it says: 
“entirely right.” Only the groups which have lost their 
original meaning, such as already, always, also, alone, alto¬ 
gether, are written in one word. 

to allow (a-lou"), offer no opposition to a course of action: “Allow 
me to help you”; to let, used as an auxiliary, without to: 
“Let me help you”; to permit, positively give a license; 
consent to a course, be willing; sanction as desirable; tolerate, 
rather than make a fuss; grant a request; concede a claim; 
acknowledge receipt or accuracy of something, 
an allowance, discretionary amount to cover expenses; a sub'sidy, 
help to something that does not pay well enough of itself, or 
to a loyal supporter; pension (pen'shun), regular time pay¬ 
ments; annuity, periodical payments continuing for life or 
for a certain term; subvention, grant to a philanthropic or 
noble purpose; bounty, aid given as a free and generous gift; 
pittance, inadequate gift; ration, apportioned quantity of 
food; dole, small funds carefully handed out. 
to allude to a thing, mention it casually; to refer to a thing, speak of 
it again, after it has been spoken of, or after it has been under 
consideration. “I thought he had forgotten it, but he re¬ 
ferred to it again yesterday.” “Ilis mysterious words 
alluded to his recent disappointment, on which he is very 
reticent.” 

an allusion, casual mention: “Ilis veiled allusions to the Govern¬ 
ment's policies were understood by his hearers and cheered 
to the echo.” 

Do not confuse with an illusion, a deceptive idea. 
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an ally (a-li'), one with whom another is in league (ailing, allied, 
alliance). Note the pronunciation, to rime with ‘4ie.’^ 
almond (a'mund; 1 is silent, as in salmon, psalm, palm), 
alone (literally all-one, just as ‘‘atone’’ means to be at-one). 
Latin solus; hence solitude, a lonely place, being alone; soli¬ 
tary, by itself; desolate, abandoned, neglected; solitaire, a 
game of cards, etc., played by oneself; a single gem as a sliirt 
istud. —Secluded (place), shut off from easy access; seques¬ 
tered, confiscated in trust, put away for safekeeping, not to 
be touched; per se (literally, “in itself”): “This argument 
per se will not convince him: he needs practical proof.” 
an alphabet. Greek “alpha,” name of the letter a; “beta,” name 
of the letter b. “The A.B.C.” The old Runic alphabet of 
Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon and Germanic peoyfie (2nd to 
11th century A.D.) was called a futhorc, from the names of 
its first six letters, f, u, th, o, r, c.—The English alphabet is 
on the whole the same as the Roman, with a few improve¬ 
ments already made, and several in process of evolution. The 
Romans used indiscriminately i and j, now sj^ecialized; they 
used indiscriminately u and v, also now specialized (although 
we y)reserve the si)elling ve, in words like have, receive, give, 
for no better reason than that ve was the former syielling ue 
used to distinguish the sound v from the sound u). We still 
use indiscriminately the letters s and z (advertise, criticize or 
criticise), which are gradually being separated; we use in¬ 
discriminately s and c for the sound s (cistern), and the 
letters c and k for the sound k: cat, kitten (for kat, kitten). 

The unique feature of the English alphabet is the multi¬ 
plicity of sounds ascribed to vowels (see Vowels). Our six 
wi’itten vowels are called to do the work of at least thirteen 
pure vowel sounds. 

Our alphabet is therefore far from phonetic (written ac¬ 
cording to sound: “one letter, one sound; one sound, one 
letter”). There is an alphabet, now used extensively in 
language teaching, which is practically phonetic, and which 
applies equally to any language, from Zulu to Russian, and 
from English to French, It is called the International 
Phonetic Alyihabet. It has 87 letters, covering every spoken 
language; of these, 33 only are necessary to write English 
phonetically, without the use of accented letters. 

A specimen of English in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. 

08 SAU S6Z, mai neim iz SAn. ai m vsre brait. ai raiz in be 
iist, en hweri ai raiz, it s dei. ai luk in et joj windo wib mai 

brait, gouldn ai, on tsl ju hwen it s taim to get Ap; end ai sei, 

slAgaad, get Ap; ai dount Jain foa ju te lai in bed en sli:p, bet 
ai Jain faj ju te get Ap en wAak, en ri;d, en work ebaut. 

ai m e greit travlej; ai travl o:l ouver be skai; ai never stop, 

end^ ai m never taird, ai hav e kraun on mai hed, e kraun ev 
brait reiz, end ai send aut mai reiz evrehwer. ai Jain oh be trirz, 
en be hauzez, en be wo:ter; end 6vre0ig Inks spaxklig en bju:tefl 
hwen ai Jain on it. 



alp habet, Ctd. _^ 

e|- giv ju lait; end ai giv ju hilt, fer ai meik evreOin wonn, 
^ meik be fni:t raipn, end ai meik &e koin raipo. if ai did nt 
j^in on Se fi.ldz en gajdnz, nA6ig wed grou, 

(The sun says, “My name is Sun. I’m very bright. I rise 
in the East, and 'when I rise it’s day. I look in at your 
window with my bright, golden eye, and tell you when it’s 
time to get up; and I say, ‘Sluggard, get up; I don’t shine for 
you to lie in bed and sleep, but I shine for you to get up and 
work, and read, and walk about.’ 

“I’m a great traveler; I travel all over the sky; I never 
stop, and I’m never tired. I have a crown on my head, a 
crown of bright rays, and I send out my rays everywhere. 
I shine on the trees, and the houses, and the water; and 
everything looks sparkling and beautiful when I shine 
on it. 

“I give you light; and I give you heat, for I make every¬ 
thing warm. I make the fruit ripen, and I make the corn 
ripen. If I didn’t shine on the fields and gardens, nothing 
would grow.”) 

See also the articles under Vowels, Spelling, E mute, and 
particularly the important article under Syllables. 


A specimen of French in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. 

b sole;j di, 59 m apsl soleij. 30 sqi trs brija. 59 m l6:v a 
1 6st, e ka 39 m ls;v, i fe 3u:r. 39 rgardo par ta avsk 

mSn ce;j briju kom 1 9;r, e 5 to di kat il e td d to Ive; e 3 to di, 
parss0, Isv twa; 30 n bri:j pa pur ko ty rest o li a dormhr, me 50 
bri:j pur ko ty t le:v e k ty ti-ava:j, ko ty Ikz e k ty t promeu. 

(Le soleil dit: Je m’appelle Soleil. Je suis tres brillant. Je 
me leve a Test, et quand je me leve il fait jour; etc.) 


A specimen of German in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. 

di zono za:kt, ’ig haiso di zono. ’ig bin gonts glentsant. 
’ig gem im ’oston ’auf, ’unt ven ’ig ’aufgem, virt ss ta:k. ’ig guko 
in dain fsnstor mit moinom klairen, goldonon ’augo hinoin, ’unt 
’ig za:go di:r, ven ’es tsait ’ist ’auftsu/tein; ’unt ’ig za:go: Jte: 
’auf, faulpslts; ’ig Jaino nigt, damit du ’im beta blaipst, zondom 
’ig Jaino, damit du ’au^te:st ’unt ’arbaitost ’unt lust ’unt harum- 
geist. 

(Die Sonne sagt, Ich heise die Sonne, usw.) 
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A specimen of Spanish in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. 

el sol di6e: mi nombre es sol: bjiXo mntjo. salgo poj el 
ojtiente^ i kuando salgo es de ^dia. mijo adentjo de tu bentana 
kon estos oxos falxentes i doiados, i te abiso k es oaa de leban- 
tarte, diGiendo: le'bantate, peaeGoso; no te alumbio paja ke t 
es'tes en la kama^ si no paxa ke te lebantes, trabaxes, leas i andes 
poi a'i. 

(El sol dice: Mi nombre es Sol; brillo miicho, etc.) 

alter. Latin word meaning ''other.” Derived forms: alternate, 
alter'native, alteration, aduLtery, subaltern. Sec Otlier. 
to alter (aurter), to change. From Ijatin alter, other; hence altera¬ 
tion, a change as in a garment; alternate, succeeding in turns; 
altercation, calling each other names. To modify, change 
•slightly; to falsify, to change fraudulently, as a document; 
to interpolate a passage in a document. 

—Do not confuse with altar, a shrine. 

alternate. Two j^ronunciations: Adjective, alter^nate: "He comes 
to see her on alternate evenings.” Verb, to aFternaxe; 
"Day and night arternate in the twenty-four-hour period.” 
—Do not confuse with alternative. Alternate means "one 
after the other”; alternative, "choice between two.” 

an alternative, choice between two. "He has the alter'native of 
three days in jail or a twenty-dollar fine.” 

although (written in one word). It means no more than 
'‘though,” and is used for euphony (good sound) when it 
will round out the sentence: "I was late, although I left in 
ami^le time.” (The sounds "late though” would be harsh.) 

altogether. Written in one word when it means entirely, wholly, 
in one piece: "You are altogether too late for it”; "I am 
altogether satisfied.” 

—Do not confuse with all together in two words, which is 
used when it means "everybody at the same time”: "They 
were expected one at a time, but they arrived all together.” 

always. Written in one word when it means "ever, perpetually, 
at all times.” 

—Adjectives corresponding to the idea of always: perpetual, 
continuing ever; endless, everlasting, incessant, eternal, con- 
tin'uous, without a stop; continual, frequently recurring. 

—^Verbs: to perpet'uate, cause to last always; to prolong, 
make last longer. 

—Do not confuse with all ways meaning "every road,” as in 
"All ways are not equally good.” It is better not to use this 
kind of phrase, as it is not clear, and to say, "All the 
roads . . .” 

am- (amor, amat-, amic-). Latin root meaning "love.” Derived 
forms: am'ateur, SLm'orous, enSm'ored, a'miable, par^ftmour; 
am'icable, amity, inimical, en'emy, en'mity. See Ijovc. 
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an amateur (meaning lover; pronounced am'a-ter"). An amateur is 
one who is not a professional, one who does a certain work 
for the love of it and not for money: ^‘an amateur photog¬ 
rapher,^^ ‘‘an amateur tennis player/’ “Amateurs often sur¬ 
pass professionals at their own trade, because they employ 
greater resources and more freedom.” 

—Do not confuse with dilettante, one who does things in an 
amateurish manner, i.e., casually, incompetently, more to 
boast than because of a genuine love of the subject. Note 
that the word amateurish has the sense, not of “amateur,” 
but of “dilettante.” See dilettante. Note also that the popu¬ 
lar and incorrect pronunciation “amachure” is often used 
ironically in the conversation of educated people when re¬ 
ferring to a bungling, coarse person who poses as an artist, 
to amaze (amazing, amazement), to puzzle as to origin; to astonish 
by its greatness; astound, stun to inaction; surprise, take 
unaware. 

amber, a yellow fossil resin; also its color. Greek elektron; hence 
the name electricity, because amber wuis Ihe first substance in 
which electricity Wi\s produced by rubbing. 

ambul-. Latin root meaning “walk.” Derived words: am'bu- 
lance, peram'bula'tor, preamble. See Walk. 

ame'nable to reason; the amenities of life. 

among. This word is used when an idea of mass, group or crowd 
action is conveyed. “He stood among the crowd.” “A 
man among men.” 

Use between instead of among (even if there are more than 
two persons concerned) wdien there is an idea of reciprocal 
action, in which all the parties are active: “A treaty between 
four Towers” (not among) ; “to insert a needle between the 
closed petals of a rose” (not among; Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary); “the choice lies between the three candidates”; 
“they captured the woU between them” (all cooperating). 
“It is agreed among us (all agreeing as a mass) to form two 
tug-of-war teams between us (each member participating). 

amusement. See Fun. 

-ance. Tw^o-syllable w^ords ending in -ance generally have the 
tonic accent on the first syllable: baTance, nui'sance, ven'- 
geance (except finance'; exce])t also vcud)s like to entrance, 
enhance).—Three-syllable words ending in -ance have the 
accent on the second syllable: abuii'dance, compli'ance, 
alle'giance (the spelling -gi- is equivalent to j), endu'rance, 
remenTbrance (except coun'tenance, vig'ilance, eTegance, 
main'tenance, tem'perance).—^Four-syllable words ending in 
-ance generally have the accent two syllables before -ance: 
extrav'agance; irrel'evance, significance (except per'se- 
ve'rance). 

and. When written & or in a similar one-sign abbreviation, the 
word and is called an “ampersand.” 
an angel (an'jel).—Greek; literally “a messenger”; hence an 
evan'gel, a good messenger; the Evangel, the gospel or Good 
Tidings; an Evan'gelist, one who preaches the Gospel; 
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EVangerical, pertaining to one of the Clmrches which adopt 
the Bible as basis of belief. 

anger (ang'ger).—Latin ira; hence Trate, angry, referring to a 
temporary manifestation; iras'cible, easily angered, refer¬ 
ring to a person’s disposition; ire, poetic word for anger: To 
incur the ire of his noble relatives.— Wrath (American rath, 
English rauth), poetic; indignation at the iinworthiness of 
an act; vexation, peevishness, at failure to have one’s own 
way; fury, violent anger; rage, at one’s own feeling of im¬ 
potence; passion, exhibition of anger; exasperation, after 
much patience. Tlie anger of the Church is expressed in its 
anath'emas or solemn curses. ‘‘If anyone deny the truth 
of . . ., let him be anathema.” 

Adjectives: to be wroth (rauth; in England roth), not used 
as an ordinary adjective before the noun; angry, angered, 
vexed, peeved, mad (IT. S. colloquial); enraged, exasperated; 
choleric (koTerik), i.e., bilious, in disposition, 
anim-. Latin root meaning “life, spirit, mind, soul.” Derived 
forms: an'imal, an'imate, unan'imous, magnan'imous, 3 ,nL 
mos'ity. See Soul, Mind. 

an animal (an'im-1).—Latin animal, from anima, soul or spirit or 
breath or life; hence to animate, give life to; animated, full 
of life; animism, the theory that everything in Nature has a 
soul.—Greek zoon, from zoe, life; hence zo-oTogy, the science 
of animal life; an ep'i-zo-ot'ic, a contagious sickness affecting 
animals, as an epidemic affects people. 

Do not confuse an animal (the general name for all crea¬ 
tures that live and move and breathe oxygen) with a 
mammal, a breast-feeding animal. A fly is an animal as much 
as an ox, but it is not a mammal. A classification of all known 
animals according to modern scientific methods is to be found 
in any good textbook of Zoology, particularly Parker and 
Haswell’s. Good summaries are found in the larger un- 
abi'idged dictionaries. The animals of a certain region, taken 
as a whole, are called the fauna of that region (as the plants 
are called its flora). “Having studied the plants and animals 
of Arizona for many years, he is an authority on the flora 
and fauna of the desert.” 


Some of the better known mammals and words referring 

to them: 


antelope 

bear 

bison 

buffalo 

camel 


drom'edary 

eTephant 

giraffe" 

hippopot'amus 

hye"na 


kangaroo 

leopard 

lion 

lioness 

monkey 


panther 

reindeer 

rhinoe'eros 

tiger 

tigress 

zebra 


bloodthirsty 

carnivorous 

cruel 


cunning 

dangerous 

ferocious 


rai)acious 

savage 

sly 


tamable 

tame 

wild 
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to annoy (annoying, annoyed, an annoyance) ; cause an unpleasant 
feeling, not very serious. To vex, disappoint one’s expecta¬ 
tion of a happy result; to irritate, rub unpleasantly; to worry, 
cause mental uneasiness; to chagrin, disappoint pride; to 
embarrass, make one unable to answer; to humiliate, make 
one feel small; to abash, make one feel inferior; to discomfit 
one who expected; to confuse, make bewildered; to confound, 
overwhelm; to tease one whom one likes; to torment, as an 
uneasy conscience; to plague by repeated requests; to harass, 
leaving one no peace. 

annu-. Latin root meaning ‘‘year.’’ Derived forms: an'nual, 
annu'ity, bien'nial, quinquen'nial. See Year, 
to answer, give an adequate and satisfying explanation, by re¬ 
quest.—Latin spondeo, sponsum, to promise; hence response, 
an answer jjromising help; sponsor, one who makes himself 
“answerable”; responsible, to be held answerable for his 
actions. To reply (re-plL), explain after a request that the 
claim made in the request is not considered justified (Note: 
This sense is often overlooked in business intercourse); rejoin, 
by raising a new issue or a counterclaim; retort, with feeling, 
another (a-nudliLer). Use the correlatives one another when re¬ 
ferring to more than two; each other when referring to two. 
ant, insect; aunt, lady relative. 

antecedent (antcse'dent), the part that comes before. In gram¬ 
mar, the object referred to by a pronoun: “In the sentence, 
‘The man whom you saw is here’ the words ‘the man’ are the 
antecedent of the relative pronoun ‘whom.’ ” 
anthro-. Greek root meaning “man.” Derived forms: anthro- 
poTogy, philan'thropy. See Man. 

to anticipate, make ready for; to expect, to have an idea something 
will happen. “I ex])ect him at six o’clock. I have anticipated 
his coming by cooking a good dinner.” 
antithesis (antith'esis).—The balancing of contrasting ideas or 
words, as when we say, “Faithful are the wounds of a friend, 
but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” contrasting 
“wounds” and “kisses,” “friend” and “enemy.” 
any is an unspecified individual: “Any man was free to help any 
other, provided they all worked.” Every refers to the fact 
that all are treated alike: “Every man was required to work, 
rich and poor alike.” 

After a comparative, use any: better than any, taller than 
any. After a superlative, use all: “best of all,” “tallest of 
all.” 

Not any as an adjective ~ no: “I have not any bread, I 
have no bread.” 

Not any as a pronoun ~ none: “I have not any, I have 
none.” “I have not given him any, I have given him none.” 
anybody (one word), 
any day (two words). 

anyone. Better written in one word when it is a pronoun without 
emphasis on the syllable “one,” and means “anybody,” as 
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anyone^ Ctd. 

in: ‘‘Anyone will tell yon’’; better written in two words 
when it is a double adjective, with emphasis on “one,” as 
in: “The time has gone by when any one man could hope 
to write an adequate text-book of psychology.” (Wm. 
McDougall, Outline of Psychology, Scribner’s, 1923.) 

any time (two words). 

anything (one word). 

apart. Latin se; hence to seclude, shut apart; to secede, step 
apart; to segregate, to form into a flock apart; to select, 
choose apart. 

apiece (one word). One each. These apples cost five cents 
apiece (five cents each).” 

apostrophe (apos'trofe, note that the last e is pronounced, as in 
most words of pure Greek origin). 

A sign used in Grammar as follows: 

(1) to mark the omission of a letter, as in doesn’t for does 
not, isn’t for is not, it’s for it is (but the possessive adjective 
its, meaning “belonging to it” is always written without an 
apostrophe). 

(2) to mark the omission of several letters, often resulting 
in an almost new form, as in won’t for will not, sha’n’t or 
shan’t for shall not. 

(3) to mark the omission of the letter e, formerly used as 
part of the possessive case: my father’s, for the former my 
fatheres; the dog’s tail. 

(4) to mark the omission of the first part of a number, as 
in “Back in ’84” for “back in 1884.” The boys of ’76. 

(5) to form the plural of letters and numbers written in 
figures: Learn your a,b,c’s (plural of a,b,c) ; mind your 
p’s and q’s (plural of p and q, considered as two separate 
words) ; Everything is at 6 ’s and 7 ’s, 

(6) to form the jdural of words that have no plural form: 
Don’t use so many don’t’s. There are no if’s or and’s 
about it. 

(7) to form the plural of signs: The -f-’s and —’s of 
arithmetic. 

appara'tus (pronounced like Parade. Plural apparatuses. The 
often heard mispronunciation apparatus is due to confusion 
with the Latin ])ronunciation apparatus, with an a as in 
father. The Anglicized pronunciation of the long Latin a 
is a. See also data, status). A complex outfit for a particu¬ 
lar purpose: heating apparMus. For synonyms, see Instru¬ 
ment. 

ap-par^-ent-ly (Note the pronunciation -par-), seemingly, 
to appear, be noticeable in a certain place or condition; to look, have 
the visible signs of; seem, cause one to think in a certain way. 

“This man appears to have lost his hat. He looks cold. 
He seems to be unhappy.” 

Pronunciation key. Vowels fi o i o n y ns in mate, meet, mite. mote, mute, my; ft 6 1 6 ii y 
as in mat, met. mitt. not. nut, pity; 3, ns in father; as in merry; or as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent {') after stressed syllable. Tionff vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful fa in senate). Consonants: k nlwavs ns in po: th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Which appears...apparent (adjective) 

Fact of appearing.appearance 

appearance, fact or state of becoming visible or noticeable as 
being such and such; look, outer visible signs; aspect, one 
particular side or phase of a changeable thing. 

He is very irascible, under his nonchalant appearance. 

I do not like the look of this animal. 

This city presents a totally different aspect on Sundays. 

appen'dix, plural appendixes or appendices; literally ''something 
hanging on to.” A small worm-shaped (vermiform) part 
which hangs from the intes'tme. In literature, an appendix 
is a separate chapter or section at the end of a book, more or 
less complete in itself; a supplement is a part which only 
means something in conjunction with the other part. An 
appendix is included in the book itself at the time of pub¬ 
lication; a supplement may be a separate volume, and it is 
generally issued some time, even many years, after the origi¬ 
nal publication. An appendix to the dictionary might be on 
the subject of Abbreviations. A supplement would be a list 
of words issued some years later than the main volume, giving 
new words and new definitions. 

an appli'ance, a device or thing used for a j)articular purpose, 
especially to help along: "foot appliances for the lame,” "an 
appliance that cleans windshields automatically.” 

For synonyms, see Instrument. 

to apply (apir, riming with lie. Applying, applied, application, 
ap'plicable). To fold or lay upon; to attach, firmly, so it 
will not come off; to assign a task to somebody; allot a por¬ 
tion of something to somebody; appropriate funds for a pur¬ 
pose; devote time or work to something noble; employ time, 
work, etc., for a useful purpose; to exercise one^s activity, 
judgment on a problem; to use any means available for a 
pur])ose; to dedicate, solemnly offer a service to an honored 
person or memory; to connect things that are separate. 

to appoint, select for a particular purpose or function; "A date was 
appointed for the hearing. He has been appointed ambas¬ 
sador to China”; to ordain as part of the divine plan: What¬ 
ever God has ordained; to prescribe a method: The doctor 
prescribed complete rest for a week; to decree officially; to 
designate somebody as suitable for something; to constitute 
a body for a purpose: "The convention constituted itself into 
a committee to study the new law”; to determine a fact in 
question. 

One who is appointed.the appointee. 

Act of appointing.the appointment. 

to appreciate (apre^shiat), to put the proper value on a thing. 

In its original meaning, this word refers to proper value; 
it would therefore be wrong to say, "I very much appreciate” 
since one cannot "much properly” value a thing. Modern 
usage, however, is fast sanctioning phrases of this kind, by 
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an extension of the meaning of appreciate to that of ‘‘be 
grateful/^ “I much appreciate: I am very grateful/^ 
appro'priate, adjective: suitable to the occasion. “An appro¬ 
priate remark.’’— Felicitous, happily expressed, as a compli¬ 
ment ; fortunate, happy, suitable, fitting, becoming, meet, con¬ 
dign (kon-dln') (generally used of punishment); apposite 
remark, that fits exactly what has been said before. To ap¬ 
pro'priate, to take to one’s own use (generally wrongfully, 
i.e., to steal something of which one has sometimes had the 
use or the loan. In this sense, also to misappropriate), 
apt, adjective. Used when speaking of persons to show they are 
naturally inclined one way or another: “He is apt to turn 
around and say unpleasant things.” 

Do not confuse with liable, which refers to “being subject 
to” a punishment or penalty, or, with things, “so constituted 
that it will behave in this or that way”: Anyone walking on 
the grass is liable to a fine. The wheel is liable to come off 
at any time. 

Likely is used when a contingency is fully expected: “He 
is likely to arrive at any time.—The wheel is more than liable 
to come off; it is likely to.” 

Appropriate (see this word above) means suitable: an 
appropriate remark, made at the riglit moment and on the 
right subject. 

aqu-. Latin root meaning “water.” Derived forms: aquSiUic, 
a'queous, aqua'rium, aq'ueduct. See Water. 

Ar'abic. —Our system of figures having been borrowed from the 
Arabs is called Arabic numeration: 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., as com¬ 
pared with Roman numerals: I, IT, III, IV, V, X, C, etc. 
arch-. Greek root meaning ‘Tirst, earliest, chief, ruler, primitive.” 
Pronounced ‘^arch” before a consonant: archbishop, arch¬ 
traitor, etc.; pronounced “arK” before a vowel: architect, 
monarch, archa'ic, etc. See Chief. 

an archaism (aUkaiz-m). A word or phrase which was once stand¬ 
ard but has ceased to be generally used. Such word or phrase 
is therefore said to be obsolete (ob'so-let). 
architecture (ar'kitek'tur), the art or science of building. An 
architect is a trained specialist, unlike a builder who is a 
practical worker and works to carry out the architect’s plans, 
archives (ar'kivz), public records, or the place where such records 
are kept. This word is connected with the root “arche,” 
government, found in monarchy, etc. 
to argue (ar'gu) something out with somebody, to offer reasons for 
or against. (Arguable, argument, argumentative.) 

An argument with a trick in it.a captious argument. 

An argument that sounds good but 

is partly unsound.a plausible reason. 

argument. In Rhetoric, the art of convincing the reader by stat¬ 
ing terms, issues, and conclusions in logical form. Argument 
may be inductive, passing from the particular to the general; 
or deductive, passing from the general to the particular; 
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passing from effect to cause, or from cause to effect It often 
makes use of analogy, or the similarity of two cases, and may 
lead to false conclusions, as from hasty generalization, or 
from examples that are not truly parallel, or from false de¬ 
ductions, or from falsely assuming the converse of a proposi¬ 
tion to be true. In Argument, it is also possible to ignore the 
question, or to beg the question, producing a conviction not 
based on sound logic. Argument may persuade (i.e., lead to 
action from insufficient motives) without convincing, 
to arise (Past tenser Yesterday he arose. Present Perfect: New cir¬ 
cumstances have arisen), 
an army (See War). 


Some words used on this subject 

Regular army, reserves, territorial forces; militia, national 
guard, infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers. Army corps, 
regiment, battalion, company.—General staff, officers, field 
marshal, general, major general, brigadier general, colonel, 
major, captain, lieutenant, sergeant, corporal, private, 
around. This word is a lengthening of the form round, which is 
just as correctly used in any case, and more correctly in many 
cases. For reasons of euphony (good sound) it is often 
preferable to use around after a consonant ending: ‘‘Turn 
around,^' and round after a vowel ending: ‘‘Fly round. 
The form around is seldom used by British writers, except 
for reasons of great emphasis. There is no such spelling as 
'round, since round is no abbreviation but the full word 
itself. The phrase “all around" is wrong, as “around" 
means ‘ ‘ on round ’' and does not go with all. Use “ all round'' 
in every case. 

Latin circum; hence circumnavigation, sailing round; to 
circumscribe, to write around, place restrictions on; circum¬ 
locution, beating about the bush in speech. Greek amphi, 
hence amphitheater, a round theater. 

Conditions surrounding one...one’s environment. 

to arrange (aranj^), literally to set in rows or ranks. To dispose 
along certain lines; to distribute among certain groups; to 
adjust to fit certain requirements; to classify, sort out accord¬ 
ing to groups; to array in imposing numbers or form; to 
marshal one’s troops, one’s forces; to group according to 
congeniality; to compose so as to form a pleasing whole; to 
collate, gather and prepare material, as for publication, 
to arrest, legally hold a person subject to call under a charge; to 
detain, actually keep somebody for a time; to restrain, by 
either physical or legal prohibitions; to capture after a chase; 
to apprehend, lay hands on someone wanted, 
to arrive (arriving, arrived; the arrival). 

ar'rogant, adjective; claiming for himself more than he has a right 
to, in the way of respect, dignity, etc.; proud, having a great 
deal of self-esteem, sometimes too much; conceited, over-full 
of self-esteem; haughty, having a great sense of his superi- 
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ority; presumptuous (note that this word is not written or 
pronounced -tious, but -tUous), who takes liberties with other 
people's sense of their own dignity, as by assuming equality; 
overbearing, intending to make others feel small; self- 
important; supercilious, looking down with contempt on 
others, as from under half-closed eyelids, with chin raised; 
insolent, actually intending to give offense in word or manner, 
an art. From Latin ars, artis meaning ‘^an ingenious way to an 
end’’; hence artist, one engaged in, or fond of, art; article, 
a little device; artful, ingenious in getting out of trouble; 
artisan, a skilled worker, craftsman; artificial, not natural. 
Greek techne; hence technical, pertaining to a skilled craft; 
the technique (tek-nek") of a profession, of an action, the 
most effective way of doing a thing; polytechnic, pertaining 
to all the arts and crafts. 

The Latin proverb ^^ars est celare artem” (the art is in 
hiding the art), meaning ‘^Art is the ability to conceal the 
trick,” includes both meanings of the word art; (1) the pro¬ 
duction of ingenious and beautiful things; (2) the skill of 
mind (artfulness). 

One who knows art values.a connoisseur (kon'es-er) 

One who practices art for 

enjoyment.an amateur (am'a-ter^) 

One who trifles with art.a dilettarrte 

A masterpiece of art.a chef d’oeuvre (sha-duv-r) 

Artistic, beautiful, full of art., .esthetic (es-thcHk) 

an article (aFtikl), literally ‘‘a little device,” an object or thing; 

^^salt is an article of commerce.” In Grammar, the name 
given to the adjectives a, an, the. 

-ary. Words ending in -ary generally have the accent on the 
syllable that was accented in the original word: sup'ple- 
men'tary, com^plimefftary. (Exception: proprLetary.) 
as (az). The conjunction as has three totally different meanings, 
causing much confusion. 

(1) Time. As he walked upstairs, he saw the door open. 

(2) Cause. As he came this morning, he will not come 

again. 

(3) Similarity. As he walked, so he talked, a nervous, 

fidgety type of man. 

Because of that confusion, public usage is gradually forcing 
a distinction, and writers often find it necessary to substitute 
another word: 

(1) Time: While he walked upstairs. 

(2) Cause: Since he came this morning (Not so clear either, 

as it may refer to a later event). 

(3) Similarity. Like he walked. (This form is not ac¬ 

cepted, on the ground that like is only, at present, a 
preposition. It is, however, frequently used in col¬ 
loquial American practice, being unmistakably clear. 

If it ever gains recognition, like will simply have to 
be listed as a conjunction. For a similar instance, 
see Than.) 
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As.. . as is used in a comparison of equality, when positive: 
He is as tall as I am. Not so.. .as is used when the compari¬ 
son is negative: He is not so tall as I. (Do not use: not 
as. . .as). Never (negative) have so many autos been seen as 
now. None so deaf as those who will not hear. 

After as in a comparison, use the same case (subject or 
object) as if the sentence were complete: As good as I (= as 
I am good). 

to ask somebody for something, to ask somebody a question; to re¬ 
quest (politely but firmly) somebody to do something; to 
require something of somebody (as a right), to require some¬ 
body to do something; to apply to somebody for something 
(for a favor, privilege, job, etc.); to pray for something (as 
a favor and with humility); to appeal to somebody for some¬ 
thing (recognizing him as a superior authority) ; to beseech 
somebody for something (very earnestly) ; to crave a favor 
of somebody, a privilege; to demand something of somebody, 
to demand that somebody do something (which one has a 
right to call for, which may have been previously refused); 
to solicit somebody for something (ai)])roach for the purpose 
of obtaining, as a subscription, a contribution) ; to petition 
somebody for something (formally make a written plea, gen¬ 
erally by several grouped for the purpose) ; to entreat some¬ 
body for something (as an insistent request, assuming su¬ 
perior power to grant the request and assuming also his 
benevolence). 

Latin rogo, hence Eogation Days, days of special prayer; 
rogatory, for the purpose of examining witnesses; to pr 5 - 
rdgue, to put off, to dismiss Parliament; derogatory, contrary 
to one's dignity; to abrogate, to call off a privilege. 

Nouns: a petition, prayer, request, demand, solicitation, 
entreaty, plea. 

Adjective: insistent, persistent, importune, 
an associate (aso'slffat). Noun.—^Latin socius, companion; hence 
society, sociable, —Latin prefix cum, col, with; hence many 
forms like colleague, one in league with, one of the same 
working group; companion, one who goes along with, origi¬ 
nally one who shares the bread of; confederate, one bound 
by a common oath; consort, one who shares the same fate, a 
husband or wife; coadjutor, one who helps, as a bishop's 
assistant; an accomplice, one who is ‘‘folded in" or involved 
with another, generally in a crime or misdeed. 

A chum, originally a “chamber-fellow," abbreviated from 
the word “chamber," at a University; a pal, a gipsy word 
meaning “brother," connected with the Sanskrit word 
bhratr, whence frater and also brother; a friend (frend), lit¬ 
erally “a loved one"; a partner, one who “partitions" or 
shares with; a mate, helpmate, one who shares “meat" or 
food with; an ally (all'), one in “league." 


Pronunciation key. Vowels ft e i 6 U y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft S I 6 tl y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to astonish through its greatness; amaze, puzzle as to its origin; 
astound, stun to inaction; surprise, take unaware, 
astr-. Greek and Latin root meaning ^‘star.^’ Derived forms: 

astron'omy, astroLogy, as'terisk, disas'ter. See Star, 
astron'omy, the scientific study of the stars.—Latin aster, star; 
hence astrology, the study of man^s fortune as read in the 
stars; disastrous, contrary to the stars, unlucky, 
asunder. —Latin Di, dis; hence to distract, draw away; dispel, 
drive away. Latin also se; hence to segregate, separate, 
select, secede, seclude. 

-ate. Verbs of three syllables ending in -ate are accented on the 
first, with a secondary accent on the last: el'evate', grad'- 
uate', lu'bricate'. (Former exceptions, promul'gate, illus'- 
trate, incul'cate, incuLpate, are rapidly being brought within 
the rule by popular usage: ii'lustrate, in'culcate, etc.) 

athletics (only three syllables ath-leF-ics, not four as sometimes 
pronounced). 

at once (two words); imme'diately, quickly, rapidly; extempore, 

without preparation, especially a speech. 

to attach firmly, so it will not come off; append at the end; fasten 
so it is no longer loose; stick with paste or glue; unite, make 
one; annex, separate but connected; affix, place firmly on, as 
a gummed stamp or a rubber stamp mark; join end to end; 
secure safely. 

to attack', start a fight; to assault, inflict personal violence, however 
slight, to hurl oneself or one^s army against a fortress, etc.; 
to assail, surprise somebody with words of rebuke, express 
doubts as to motives. 

to attain a worthy aim; to achieve, literally ‘‘bring to a head^^ a 
difficult result; to accomplish, fulfill; to perform from begin¬ 
ning to end; to perfect' in detail; to consummate, pass the 
last stage of; to gain after much effort; to obtain, succeed in 
getting, after overcoming obstacles; to secure, become safely 
possessed of; to earn money, a reward, etc., by work; to 
reach an objective, a place. 

to attend' (attendance, attendant; attentive, attention). To turn 
the mind or the body in a certain direction. Attendance: 
being physically present. “There was a large attendance at 
church on Sunday.’^ Attention: being mentally present: 
“The audience did not pay much attention to the sermon.”— 
Attention is any form of mental turning toward an object; 
observation is concentrated attention; scrutiny is close and 
minute observation; concentration is the exclusion of 
thouglits irreTevant to the subject under consideration; 
fdcus is attention sharpened to a point (figuratively). 

an at'tribute (noun; accent on first syllable). A quality, a property. 

An at'tribute is what other people think the person or object 
possesses; a quality is what he really possesses; a property is 
one of the observed effects of its qualities. “The attributes 
of God include omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence” 
(We believe God possesses these qualities, but do not pre- 
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sume to say so definitely). ‘‘This man’s sterlings qualities 
have been recognized by his fellow citizens.” “One of the 
properties of matter is to be theoretically ponderable or 
measurable,” 

to attrib'ute (verb; accent on second syllable), to give to a thing 
a quality or property which we believe it possesses; to ascribe 
something to somebody, to recognize somebody as the author 
of the thing (He ascribes all kinds of generous motives to 
everything his mother does); to impute something unde¬ 
sirable, as bad intentions; to assign, turn to somebody to 
do: “He was assigned the task of raising the city’s popu¬ 
lation to 100,000 by advertising.” 

au. Sound heard in August, always, awful, auto, or, nor, law, 
thought, Dreadnaught, fall, paltry. 

audi-. Latin root meaning ‘"hear.” Derived forms: audience, 
au'dible, au'dit, auditb'rium. See Hear, 
an audience, “people who hear.” From Latin audio; hence audible 
which can be heard; auditorium, a concert hall; an audit, a 
“hearing” or investigation of accounts. 

Do not use audience for “people who see” as at the movies: 
they are the spectators or the attendance; at church, the con¬ 
gregation. 

Authorized Version, or A.V., the King James Bible, A.D. 1611; as 
opposed to the R.V. or English Revised Version, A.D. 1882; 
and the Am.R.V. or American Standard Version, A.D. 1900. 

auto, Greek for “self”: automobile; autobiography; an automL 
aton, person who acts ■without thinking, as if pulled by a 
string; an autograph, document written by the person him¬ 
self, 

auxiliary verb, a verb used to form a tense or mode of another, 
as “have” in the phrase: “I have been,” in which I “have” 
or “possess” only the consciousness of being at some time 
before. The auxiliaries differ from ordinary verbs in that 
they are immediately followed by the verb they modify, with¬ 
out the use of “to”; “I can swim” (not: I can to swim), 
I dare go (not: I dare to go, although dare is rapidly becom¬ 
ing an ordinary verb in that sense). Have to is an exception, 
as the ‘^to” is always necessary to give its meaning of 
“must.” The principal auxiliaries are:— 

To denote a future action, shall or will. 

To denote an action that is completed, have, has, had. 

To denote permission or possibility, may and might. 

To denote necessity, must, have to, had to. 

To denote emphasis, do and did. 

To denote power or ability, can and could. 

To denote continuing action or an action performed on the 
subject, am, is, be, was, were. 

To denote duty, should or ought. 

To denote exigency, had better. 

To denote a command, let. 

To denote audacity, dare or dared. 
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auxiliary verb, Ctd, 

The use of these auxiliaries to show the mood of the speaker 
is shown in the following lists of questions and answers that 
come between a wish and its fulfillment: 


a. THE QUESTION OP 

NECESSITY 

Must I (thou, he, she, it, 

we, you, they) go? 

b. THE QUESTION OP 

PERMISSION 

May I (he, she, it, we, you, 
they) go? Mayestthougo? 

c. THE QUESTION OP DE¬ 

SIRE OR CHOICE 
Will I (you, he, she, it, 
we, they) go? 

d. THE QUESTION OP DUTY 

Should I (he, she, it, we, 
you, they) go? Shouldst 
thou go? 

Ought I (thou, he, she, it, 
we, you, they) to go? 

©. THE QUESTION OP EX¬ 
PEDIENCY 
Had I (he, she, it, we, 
you, they) better go? 
Hadst thou better go? 

f. THE QUESTION OP 
ABILITY 

Can I (you, he, she, it, we, 
they) go? 


g. THE REQUEST POR A 
DECISION 

Shall I (he, she, it, they) 
go? Will you go? Wilt 
thou go? 


A REQUEST POR A 
COMMAND 

Shall I go? Shall he (she, 
it we, they) go? 


ITS ANSWERS 

I, etc., must (have to) go. 

I must not (mustn’t) go. 

ITS ANSWERS 
I, etc., may go, I may not 
go. Thou mayest (mayest 
not) go. 

ITS ANSWERS 
I, etc., will go. 

I, etc., will not (won’t) go. 

ITS ANSWERS 
I, etc., should go, I should 
not (shouldn’t) go. Thou 
shouldst (shouldst not) go. 
I, etc., ought to go, I ought 
not (oughtn’t) to go. 


ITS ANSWERS 
I, etc., had (I’d) better go, 
I had (I’d) better not go. 
Thou hadst better (better 
not) go. 

ITS ANSWERS 
I, etc., can go. I, etc., can 
not (cannot or can’t) go. 
Note. Can not is more em¬ 
phatic than cannot. 

A DECISION 
You (he, she, it, they) shall 
go. You, etc., shall not 
(shan’t) go. Thou shalt, I 
will go, I will not (won’t) 

go- 

A COMMAND 
Let me go! Gk>! Do not 
(don’t) go. Thou shalt go. 
Thou shalt not go. Let him 
go. Do not (don’t) let him, 
etc., go. 
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to avenge (avenging, an avenger), to punish a wrong impartially, 
whether oneself the victim of it or not; to revenge oneself 
upon another; to do what one considers justice, but from 
celfish motives, as when one has suffered personally from the 
act; to vin'dicate somebody’s assailed reputation or honor, 
by proving that the aspersions were unjustified; to retal'iate 
upon somebody by doing him the same kind of wrong, 
an ftvocation, a person’s principal interest outside of his vocation 
or life work; a pastime, hobby. 

to awake (Past tense; I awaked or awoke him. Past participle: 

awaked: ‘^They have awaked him at last.” As most people 
are in doubt as to the correct form, they often substitute the 
past tense of the verb ‘"awaken”: “They awakened him; 
they have awakened him”). 

aware of an outside fact; conscious (kon^shus) of a feeling 
within; cog'nizant, conscious of and understanding an 
occurrence. 

away. Latin a, ab. See From.—Greek apo; hence apostle, one 
sent away; apoc'ryphal, book whose origin is hidden away. 

To turn away one’s eyes.to avert' one’s eyes from 

One who runs away.a fu'gitive 

awkward situation, unpleasant, embarrassing, difficult; uncouth 

(luikdoth) manners, “as in unfamiliar surroundings”; un¬ 
gainly movements, lacking in grace; gawky, person; stiff. 

awry (Note the pronunciation: a-ri'; from wry, crooked). 

aye. Two separate words: one is pronounced i and means Yes; 
the other is pronounced a, and means Ever. 

Pronunciation key. Vowels & e i 6 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 ^ f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; a as in father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Oonsonant.s: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables, 





B 

ba. Sound heard in: bale (of cotton), to bail out, base (low), bass 
(voice), baseball, Babel, a bait (lure), to bait (attract), bated 
breath, baize (coarse woolen stuif) ; bays (plural of bay), 
to babble. This word and all its synonyms are imitative of the 
sounds produced. To talk like a bab}^ to say “Ba"' and 
"loo-gloo"’; to cackle, to say ‘‘Kuk-Kuk-k' like a hen; to 
gabble more aggressively, owing to the sound G, like a goose; 
to tattle more sharply, with more meanness, owing to the 
sound T, like a village gossip; to prattle more innocently, 
prettily, PR, artlessly, like a child; to chatter rapidly, sense¬ 
lessly, without much noise; to jabber, same as chatter, but 
more noisy, like a crowd of ‘‘foreigners’^; to blather to say 
Bla, Bla; talk in a conventional way, smoothly, sometimes 
affectedly; note the softness of the sound THer; to gossip, 
to talk rapidly, G, with a touch of meanness, SS, with thin 
lips, 1 , of your neighbors’ affairs; to prate about something 
(to be PRoud of speaking about something); to chat rapidly, 
with little noise. 

back. This word conveys the idea both of a return and of again.— 
Latin re, retro; hence to return, go back; to recur, happen 
again; to rebound, bounce back; retroactive, effective as re¬ 
gards the past also: “The new import regulations are to be 
retroactive, so that duties paid in the last three months will 
be refunded to importers”; retrograde, stepping backward: 
“Taxing individual commodities would be a retrograde 
policy”; a recess, a step back from work; reflex, bent back, 
going back to its source: “A hand put into the fire will with¬ 
draw itself by a reflex nervous action”; retrospective, look¬ 
ing back toward the past: “What is the use of retrospective 
arguments: the harm is done now.” 

Adjectives: prior, which took place before; posterior, which 
took place after; anterior, earlier in date. 

The phrase “in back of ” is wrongly constructed. Use “be¬ 
hind” or “at the back of”; “The house is at the back of 
the church,” or “behind the church.” 

bad. Latin malus; hence malefactor, an evil-doer; malediction, 
an evil saying, a curse; malpractice, wrongful doing;—Greek 
kakos, hence cacophony, mixture of unpleasant sounds, the 
opposite of harmony or euphony. Wicked, person with evil 
intentions; poor in quality (thing); wretched; horrid; 
ex'ecrable, exceedingly bad, as of taste in art. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & 6 I 6 fi y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & d I 6 ft y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nat, pity; 6 as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in nnstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh ai th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer: ng'g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 

3i 
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Some words used on this subject 

Guilty, vicious, unjust, immoral, impious, wicked, hypocriti¬ 
cal, false, lying, deceitful, proud, haughty, vain, intemperate, 
greedy, idle, cowardly, malicious, mischievous, passionate, 
scornful, envious, jealous, revengeful, rough, coarse, shame¬ 
less, insolent, rash, avaricious, covetous, prodigal, selfish, 
vulgar, low, brutal, cruel, violent, murderous, shameful. 

Tx) fail, commit (a crime), addicted to, offend, annoy, vex, 
plunder, rob, steal, kill, murder, insult, injure, lie, dissemble, 
deceive, slander, envy, revenge, betray, seduce. 

See also list of Faults. 

to baffle. This word is imitative: Bah! for mockery; FI for dis¬ 
persion of effort: to mock and lead astray. This explanation 
applies also to the mechanical sense of the word: a baffle plate 
is one that diverts a flow of oil, gases, etc., in a tank or boiler. 
To baffle an effort; to disappoint an expectation; to thwart 
by throwing obstacles in the way; to balk, cause to stumble, 
baggage (America), luggage (England), impedimenta, classical 
and highbrow”; encumbrances, not only baggage but some¬ 
times used to mean the family. 

to balk (in the active sense), to prevent from achieving by placing 
a hindrance in the way; to frustrate a ])urpose, render it 
vain; to thwart by throwing an obstacle across; to foil by 
leading nowhere; to baffle by leading in the wrong direction. 
See Frustrate. 

To balk at a course of action; hesitate before, be reluctant 
to overcome. 

a ball. Greek ballein, to throw; hence a balloon, big ball; ballot, a 
small stone, used for voting; ballistics, the science of mis¬ 
siles; Pall Mall, a place where a ”ball mallet” game was 
played. 

The Greek word ballizein, to dance, is probably connected 
with ball; hence a ball, dance; ballet, a little dance; ballad, 
dancing song. 

to ballyhoo, to advertise showily and noisily, as from a wagon in the 
circus parade or from the front of a booth at a fair. A bally¬ 
hoo wagon, a circus wagon, a ”rubberneck” wagon or tourist 
excursion char-a-banc.—This word is either imitative (like 
hullabaloo), or it is an expressive form derived from the 
rowdy Irish village of Ballyhooly. 

a banjo. Plural banjos. 

a banana. Plural bananas. (One n each time.) 

a banquet (bang^kwet), literally ‘‘a little bench.” The two spell¬ 
ings banquet and bouquet, despite the dissimilar pronuncia¬ 
tions, can be remembered together: BANQUET 

BOUQUET. 

Banquets are often for the purpose of handing out ‘‘bou¬ 
quets” (or praise, figuratively expressed). 

barbarous (from “bar-bar,” meaning unintelligible talk, the lan¬ 
guage of people who are not civilized). There are several 
forms of this root, with sharply differentiated meanings:— 
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barbarous, Ctd. 

Bar'barous, cruel. "^Her treatment of the child is barbarous.'^ 
Barbar'ic, crudely gorgeous: taste for barbaric music. 

A bar'barism, a form of speech that is not in good use and 
which disagrees with precedents, like the word autoscript. 
The word ‘^electrocution’’ was a barbarism in 1901. A bar- 
ba'rian, an uncivilized person. 

bare. Latin nudus; hence nude, a polite word; nudity, being 
nude; to denude, to clear a mountain of its trees, a town of 
its supplies, a treasury of funds, etc. Naked, entirely bare. 

To lay bare (a country).to devastate 

To lay bare (one’s secrets).to disclose, unfold 

Barely (not quite).hardly, scarcely. 

the bark of a tree.—Latin cortex, corticis; hence cortical, pertaining 
to the bark or outer covering; cortex, the outer layer of the 
brain. 

barren, adjective; bearing no fruit or life: “a barren country”; 
sterile, unable to bear fruit; infertile, des'ert. 

a base. Greek basis, a step, a foundation.—Greek hedra; hence a 
pentahedron, a solid with five faces. 

A material object has a base or foundation, something on 
which it rests: the base of the i^yramid. An argument or 
proposition has a basis or ground on which it rests: “I can¬ 
not see any basis for his statement.” “llis reputation rests 
on an unstable basis.” 

In both senses, the adjective is basic: “There is no basic 
objection to that course.” 

Foundation suggests greater permanence and stability than 
basis or base, and is used in either sense: “This building rests 
on firm foundations.” “The allegation has no foundation in 
truth, although it is based on various rumors.” 

Base, adjective; low; degraded; vile; sordid, lacking in 
spirituality; contemptible; despicable. 

bashful, adjective; naturally disliking to appear in company, re¬ 
tiring; shy, temporarily disliking to do a public act. Both 
shy and bashful, containing the hesitating sound SH, convey 
the same fundamental idea. But bashful refers to the dis¬ 
position, while shy refers to the emotion. “lie always has 
been a bashful child” (natural disposition). “He is not bash¬ 
ful at home, but he is shy in the presence of strangers” 
(temporary emotion). 

Coy, struggling between shyness and approbativeness; 
coquettish; diflBident, lacking self-confidence, especially in 
mental operations. 

bass (pronounced like base). 

a bath (U. S. bath; England bath) ; to bathe (badh). Note that the 
verb to bathe is used in U. S. of both tub bathing and ocean 
bathing, while in England two different verbs are used: to 
bathe in the sea (badh); to bath (bath) in the tub. There¬ 
fore the verb in the phrase “She bathed the baby” would be 
pronounced in U. S. “badhd” and in England “bathd.” 
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be. Sound heard in the words beer (drink), bier (coffin), beet 
(beetroot), to beat (strike). 

to be. What we now call the verb '‘to he*' is a mixture of various 
verbs such as is and was. —Present tense: I am, thou art, he is; 
we are, you are, they are. Past tense: I was, thou wast, he 
was; we were, you were, they were. Present perfect: I have 
been, thou hast been, etc. 

Subjunctive (mode of doubt). When the speaker assumes 
the things IS so and so: (if) I be, thou be, he be, etc, ^‘If he 
be a man, let him speak.”—When the speaker assumes the 
thing is NOT so and so: (if) I were, thou wert, he were, we 
were, etc. ‘^If I were king”; ^'if he were half a man.” How¬ 
ever the simple indicative (if I am, positive; if I was, doubt¬ 
ful) is now generally used in place of the subjunctive form, 
which is i")edantic and fast becoming obsolete. 

Future: I shall be, thou wilt be, he will be, we shall be, you 
will be, they will be. —J^otential forms: I may be, might be, 
can be, could be, would be, should be, dare be. 

The idea of ‘‘being” is often expressed by a suffix: boy¬ 
hood (being a boy), puerility, childishness, eloquence. 

a bear (ber'). Latin ursus; hence ursine, pertaining to bears. 

Greek arktos; hence arctic, pertaining to the North side of 
the earth, where the Great Bear constellation is seen; ant¬ 
arctic, opposed to arctic; Arcturus, “guardian of the Bear,” 
name of a star near the tail of the Great Bear. 

to bear (her"). Past tense: “She bore her burden patiently”; poetic 
and Biblical, bare: “She bare him two sons.” Past Parti¬ 
ciple: borne: “He has borne his sorrows with great forti¬ 
tude.” Passive form: to be born (Note the difference in 
S 2 )elling: borne, active; born, passive). To suffer, submit 
reluctantly to pain, illness, etc.; to endure, something last¬ 
ing; to stand without wincing; to brook, to have use for: “I 
can brook no gossips.” 

to beat (Past tense: Yesterday he beat the rug; Present Perfect: He 
has beaten the rug; Past Participle and adjective: beaten: 
He is beaten; colloquially beat: “He is beat,” “It cannot be 
beat”). To beat repeatedly and successfully; strike once or 
twice; hit, make sudden contact with, often accidentally; 
pound heavily; pommel with fist, with handle of a tool or 
weapon; cuff with the flat of tlie hand; slap with a flat sur¬ 
face, as on the hand, face or shoulder; spank a naughty child 
with a flat surface; knock with something heavy; whack, give 
a smart blow; bang suddenly, once; cudgel (kuj"el) with 
a club; drub repeatedly, thoroughly; thump with something 
heavy, causing a dull sound, as with a fist on a table; thrash, 
beat to pieces; belabor somebody with many blows; buffet, 
hit in every direction and prevent from reaching its object, 
as “buffeted by the waves”; maul, tear and bruise, as 
“mauled by a lion”; lick (colloquial), punish, defeat; defeat 
permanently; conquer a country, a difficulty; overcome re¬ 
sistance; vanquish an obstacle; subjugate a tribe; suppress 
a revolt; subdue a tendency. 
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a beau (bo). Masculine; French for ^‘beautiful.’’ Plural beaux 
(pronounced boz) or beaus. Feminine, a belle (bel). 
beauty (adjective beautiful). —^Latin bellus; hence a belle; to eiU' 
bellish, to add decorations to. Latin pulcher, pretty, hence 
pulchritude (purkritiid). 

To make beautiful.to beautify (bu^tifl) 

Full of beauty...beauteous (biVteus) 

becomingf, pleasantly effective, as a dress, hat; suitable for the oc¬ 
casion; proper, according to established usage; comely, 
pretty; fitting, made for the particular form; decent, not of¬ 
fending the sense of propriety; deco'rous, according to eti¬ 
quette. 

To avoid confusion, avoid the phrase ^‘What is becoming of 
So-and-So?’’ (Where is he now? What is he doing?) Use 
instead the past tense: What has become of 8o-and-So? 
before. Latin ante; hence an anteroom, room before another. 
Latin pre; hence to predict, foretell or forecast; prepay, pay 
in advance; pres'age, indicate by a present sign something 
which is to come. Greek pro; hence proboscis, elephant or 
insect’s suction organ before the face. 

Adjectives: antece'dent, having happened at some time 
before: ^'Thc foundation of Kome was antecedent to the 
foundation of Paris”; prece'ding immediately before: ‘^The 
preceding day”; previous, which existed some time before: 

was unable to come yesterday, owing to a previous en¬ 
gagement”; prior, more immcdialc: ‘‘I cannot come tonight, 
as I have a prior engagement” (note that previous tends to 
refer to the past; prior to the jmesent) ; foregoing, which pre¬ 
cedes, in a list or enumeration: agree with the foregoing 

statement, with only one exception.” 


One who held office before.a predeces'sor. 

One who had the same idea before.a precursor. 

Which happened before the deluge.... antediluvian. 

An astrologer’s forecast of one’s fate.. .one’s horoscope. 

An indication of the future.an augury, an omen, 

auspices (plural). 


beforehand (one word). 

*.o beg. Latin, in the sense of request, quero, peto; hence question, 
petition, querulous, query; in the sense of “ask for alms,” 
mendicare; hence a mendicant, beggar, 
to begin (Past tense; I began; Present Perfect, I have begun; Past 
Participle, begun: “The work is begun, it began yesterday”). 
—Latin incipio, inceptum, to “take on”; hence the inception 
of a project, its beginning; an incipient desire.—Latin 
initium, the “in-going”; hence to initiate (mi'shiat), to in¬ 
troduce ; initial, the letter that begins a word; initiative, the 
ability to “start things going.” 

To begin is informal; to commence is formal. 

The idea of beginning is often expressed by the prefix pre, 
before; or by the root prim-, first: a preSmble, the explanation 
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that precedes a document or declaration; a preface, the state¬ 
ment before a book; primacy, the firstness or origin. 

Nouns: beginning (two n’s); a beginner. 

Adjectives: initial: taking the initial step’^; introductory, 
the beginning, informal; commencement, formal; inception, first idea; 

initiation, first '‘going into the secrets’"; introduction, lead¬ 
ing to, presenting; inauguration, formal ceremony on as¬ 
sumption of office; literally "taking the omens”; the open¬ 
ing of a place, of a contest, of something closed; the or'igin 
of a race, a belief, a word; the source of a river; also fig¬ 
uratively, the place whence something flows; the spring; the 
start. 

behaVior, what we do, especially in response to outside stimuli; 
conduct, what we decide in our inmost heart and the re¬ 
sultant effects; demeanor, self-management; deportment, 
bodily carriage; manners, compliance with recognized social 
standards as to speech, dress and actions; bearing, physical 
way of carrying one’s body. 

"Ilis behavior at the funeral scandalized all those present. 
—Ilis conduct toward his mother leaves much to be desired. 
—^Young ladies used to study deportment in the ball room; 
nowadays it is taught as part of gymnastics or calisthenics.— 
His military training is reflected in his erect bearing.—Sus^ 
picions of his sanity were entertained from the time people 
began to observe his strange demeanor.” 
a belief, to believe (like grief, to grieve; knife, knives; mischief, 
mischievous). Believing, believed; a believer; believable.— 
Latin credo; hence a creed, standardized formula of belief; 
credible, which can be believed; incredible; cre'dence, a be¬ 
lief without much foundation: "lie attaches credence to 
everything he hears”; cred'ulous, over-inclined to believe 
what he hears; credu'lity, disposition to believe too readily; 
credit, "trust” or belief in somebody’s honesty; creditable, 
etc. 

In Psychology, a belief is the tendency to take our desire 
or our fear for truth; the act of belief (according to McDou- 
gall) can only follow doubt, and must be preceded by a yes 
or no judgment. A child too young to form a judgment, 
therefore, may have confidence, hope, or anxiety, but not 
belief. 

Some words used on this subject 

A creed, brief statement of formal beliefs; a tenet, single 
item of formal belief; a dogma, official tenet of an organiza¬ 
tion ; a profession, public declaration of an intention; a con¬ 
fession, public acknowledgment of a belief; a superstition, 
ill-founded belief, transmitted from previous times; an in¬ 
ference, conclusion drawn concerning something unknown 
from something known; a f§;n2,t'ic, one who would enforce his 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a u i 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; a e i 5 u 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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belief, Ctd. 

beliefs upon others; Fatalism, the creed that everything is 
governed by Fate. 

bell-. Latin root meaning ‘‘war.” Derived forms: beriicose, 
bellig'erent, a r6b'el, casus belli (a reason for war). See 
War. 

below, opposite of ^'abovein a lower j)lane, but not touching; 

below the knee’\- ‘^the sun sinks below the horizon''; 
^4)elow the junction of the two rivers"; under, in a lower 
plane, in a vertical line or nearly so, and often touching: ‘‘I 
have it under my foot," ‘‘It is on the floor under the table"; 
beneath, generally with an idea of inferiority or contempt: 
“That is beneath my dignity." 

to bend (Past tense: bent; poetic: bended). —Latin flecto, flectum; 

hence inflexible, that cannot be bent; reflex, sent back, as a 
movement in response to a nerve stimulus; to deflect, to 
bend down; to reflect, bend back a ray of light; circumflex 
accent, an accent used over certain vowels in French, which 
bends over two ways. 

Bent back and forth, in even wrinkles . . . corrugated. 

For synonyms of bend in the sense of incline, see lean, 
a benefit, literally “a well doing"; from Latin benefactum. The 
ben'efac'tor, one who gives generously; the benefic'iary, one 
who receives the benefit; beneficial (ben^VO'shal), which con¬ 
fers a benefit, advantageous; benericent, which is an act 
of kindness: “a beneficent gift"; benef'icence, act of kind¬ 
ness; “ITis beneficence extends beyond his field of personal 
contact"; a benefac'tion, a gift. 

to bereave. Past tense: bereft or bereaved. (Prom same origin as 
the word rob.) To deprive of a father, mother, loved one. 

A bereavement. “Please accept the expression of my sin¬ 
cere condoTence on the occasion of your sad bereavement." 
to beseech. Past tense: besought. 

beside, alongside of, near: “Sit beside me and read to me." 

Do not confuse with besides, which means “in addition to." 
“There were several people there besides Jane and me." 
Originally, these two words were one and the same, in use 
and meaning. 

to bet. Past tense: betted or bet. 

better. Tjatin melior; hence to SmeTiorate, to make better, 
between. Latin inter; hence international. Between originally 
meant “by twins," and indicated a relation as of one opposed 
to another. From the very earliest days, however, as early 
as the year 971, it has been used to apply to two or more. 
It would be wrong to say that we must always use between 
whenever two are concerned, and among for more than two, 
although this ready-made rule is often convenient for people 
who would use between indiscriminately. 

Between indicates opposition, and the participation of all 
the parties more definitely than can be done by among (Ox¬ 
ford Dictionary). “The Arctic Ocean is enclosed between 
the northern shores of Asia, Europe, and America." (Here 
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we have three parties, but they all share equally in forming 
an opposition.) ‘‘The space lying between the three 
points.’^ “A treaty between four Powers.’’ “The choice 
lies between the three candidates on the select list.” “To 
insert a needle between the closed petals of a flower.” “Be¬ 
tween public business, improving studies, and domestic pleas¬ 
ures ...” (Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great lexicographer). 
“There were six, who collected between them fifteen shil¬ 
lings” (eT. Cowper, 1885). “They had captured a wolf 
between them (Cooper, Pioneers). “All our lines of separa¬ 
tion between the sciences are provisional (McDougall, Out¬ 
line of Psychology, 1923).” 

Among, on the other hand, is used to convey the idea of 
a mass, crowd, group, acting as a whole: “He is standing 
among men” (they form a mass, they are not necessarily 
flanking him right and left, or front and back). “I could 
not choose among so many” (they are a mass to me, they 
look all alike). 

Among is also used when distinguishing in kind from the 
rest of the group (Oxford Diet.):—“Pre-eminent among; 
she is one among many.” 

Sometimes among and between can both be used in the 
same sentence, and referring to the same crowd; but the 
relationship will be different. “Ten men went out into the 
woods. A wolf ran in among them (i.e., in their midst, taking 
them as a crowd), and they captured it between them (i.e., 
all participating in the task).” “We have decided among us 
(i.e., all of us as a group) to supply between us two teams for 
the tug-of-war (i.e., every member will have to be on one side 
or the other).” 

beyond. Latin extra, ultra; hence: extraordinary, ultra-con¬ 
servative. 

bi. Sound heard in: to buy (purchase), buyer (purchaser), byre 
(cow house), to bite (with teeth), a bight (small bay), 
bi. Latin prefix meaning twice, 
bl. Sound heard in: busy, business, build, built, 
the Bible. Greek word, meaning “Book.” 


Pertaining to the Bible.Biblical. 

Pertaining to Christianity as explained 

in the Bible.EVangellcal. 

A Gospel writer.an Evan'gelist. 

A Christian who accepts the Bible literally.. a Fundamentalist. 
One who interprets the Bible according 
to modern knowledge.a Modernist. 


Some words used on this subject 

Hebrew, Jewish, Israel, Israelitish; the Old Testament (the 
Law, the Prophets), Gen'esis (first book of the Bible, de¬ 
scribing the origin of things), Ex'odus (the book of the flight 
from Egypt), the Plagues of Egypt, Moses, the Dec^alogue, 
the Tables of the Law, the Ten Commandments, the Axk of 
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the Cov'enant, the Temple, a psalm (sam), the psaltery 
(saurter-i), major prophets, minor prophets, a proph'ecy, 
Jerusalem, circumcision. 

The Messiah, Gen'tlles (non-Jewish nations), the New Tes¬ 
tament, the Gospels, the Sermon on the Mount, the Be-at"- 
itudes (Blessed are they that . . .), the Twelve Apostles, 
disciples, par'ables, mir'acles, Baptism, Transfiguration, Cru¬ 
cifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, Second Coming; Christian, 
Apostolic (ap'os-tol'ik), Church, preaching, healing; the 
Apoc'alypse or Revelation; the Epistles. 

Orig'inals, translations, copies, manuscript; the Talmud 
(rabbinical commentary) ; the Sep'tiiagint (the LXX, or 
Greek translation by ''the Seventy’’), the Vurgate (Latin, 
official Roman Catholic version), the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion (A.V. or King James Bible, A.B. 1611), the Revised 
Version (R.V., English, A.D. 1882), tlie American Standard 
Version (Am.R.V., A.D. 1900), the Douay Bible (Roman 
Catholic translation of the Vulgate into English); a com¬ 
mentary, a concordance. 

to bid. Past tense bade pronounced bad; Past Participle bidden. 

The form bid is also used for all tenses. The old spelling 
bad for tlie past tense is obsolete, but the change in spelling 
to bade is fast creating a mispronunciation bad.—Latin 
nuntio; hence to announce, denounce, renounce, pronounce, 
renunciation, etc. 

To bid, to direct somebody to do something, authoritatively; 
also: to offer a price; to command somebody to do something; 
order something done; instruct somebody to do something, in 
detail; enjoin, charge solemnly with a duty. 

big in all dimensions; large in width or area; great, large and 
dignified; bulky, voluminous. 

the bile, liver secretion, supposed to produce temper or "humor,” es- 
I)ecially bad humor.—Greek chole; hence choTera (koPera), 
"running bile,” a disease characterized by abundant vomit¬ 
ing; choleric (koP-), iras'cible; mePancholy (mePankoli), 
"black bile,” depression due to liver trouble or other cause. 

to bind. Past tense, all forms: bound. Latin stringo, strictum; 

hence stringent, binding: "stringent orders”; to restrict, 
bind away, prevent; district, an area bound together for 
payment of certain taxes; constriction, a cramping: "A con¬ 
striction of the intestines”; b5a constrictor, a snake which 
kills its victim by squeezing it tightly. Latin also ligo; 
hence lig'ament, a membrane that connects movable bones; 
lig'ature, anything used for tying a blood vessel; a linking 
of sounds, etc.; Sbligate, bind another to oneself through a 
favor; alle'giance, binding of oneself to another, as to a king. 

Binding (adjective), oblig'atory, compuPsory, imper'ative. 

bio-. Greek root meaning "life.” Derived forms: biSg'raphy, 
biSPogy, amphibious. See Life. 

a bird. Latin avis; hence a'viator, bird-man; a'vicultnre, rearing of 
birds; an &'viary, bird house. 
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Some words used on this subject 

Sing, whistle, chirp, sit, alight, peck, decoy, catch, build, 
hatch, fly away, hop, travel. 

Swallow, sparrow, linnet, wren, warbler, robin, chaffinch, 
bullfinch, goldfinch, canary, nightingale, lark, tomtit, magpie, 
raven, crow, rook, jay, partridge, snipe, grouse, pheasant, 
quail, thrush, blackbird, starling, lapwing, 5ri6le, tanager 
(-jer), cuckoo, stork, owl. 

a bishop. Greek ‘^episkopos,’’ ^‘overseer,” a term borrowed from 
the trade unions and fraternal societies of the first century 
A.D. Hence: epis'copal, pertaining to bishops or to the sys¬ 
tem of Church management derived from the institution of 
bishops; the epis'copate, the bishops of a certain Church or 
territory as a whole; Epis'copalian, name of an American 
Protestant denomination, called in England Anglican or 
Church of England. 


Territory governed by a bishop....a drocese. 

A. bishop’s see.a bishopric. 


A bishop is addressed on the envelope as The Rt. Rev. 
So-and-So; and in the salutation of the letter as “Right 
Reverend Bishop” or “Right Reverend and dear Bishop,” 
or simply “Sir.” 

a bit, “thing bitten offi”; a particle, small part; morsel of food; an 
i5ta, a jot, the smallest letters of the Greek and Hebrew alpha¬ 
bets; a mite, very small coin; a whit, “tiny creature,” tiny 
thing; an at'om, very smallest particle of matter; a speck, 
tiny particle that adheres; a grain, tiny particle that grows; a 
spark, tiniest visible light. 

to bite. Past tense: I bit it; Present Perfect: it has bitten me. 

(Biting, bitten, a bite, a bit.) —Latin mordeo, morsum; hence 
morsel, a bit of food; remorse, the gnawing of one’s con¬ 
science ; a mor'dant, acid used in etching to bite off the 
metal. 

To gnaw (nau, with side teeth); to nibble, with front' 
teeth; to chew, slowly, in an ugly manner; to masticate 
scientifically, for the purpose of proper assimilation of the 
food. 

bitterness, a mood which includes regret, disgust, loneliness; 
acer'bity, cold bitterness of language or temper, as in sudden 
reaction to an offensive remark; ac'rimony, heated bitterness 
of language or temper. 

to blame. This werd is an abbreviation of blaspheme, speak ill.— 
Latin culpa; hence to inculpate somebody, to lay the blame 
on somebody; to exculpate, to free from blame; culpable^ 
blameworthy; culpability, blameworthiness. 

To blame is to find fault with, for doing a wrong or neglect¬ 
ing a duty; to censure (sen'shur), to express an unfavorable 
opinion as to a moral wrong; to condemn (kondem'), to pass 
an unfavorable judgment, often legally; to reprove, to ex¬ 
press blame, but with kindly feelings; to rebuke sharply; to 
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reprimand, for lack of duty, as an inferior; to reproach, 
rebuke somebody while grieving; to chide, poetic or literary 
word; to upbraid somebody with something (bring up against 
somebody, without animosity) ; to scold, with sharp words 
and with a feeling of superiority; to berate, with loss of 
temper, and abusive words; to admonish, warn, as one who is 
partly responsible, solemnly, 
to bleed. Past tense: bled. 

a blfimish, whatever mars the surface; a defect, shortage, real or 
imagined, of something desirable; a flaw, fault in structure, 
often not seen; a fault, absence of something which should be 
there; an imperfection, something which prevents the object 
from being perfect; a deformity, permanent misshapement; a 
blot or stain on one’s reputation, one’s character, the blot 
being what covers, the stain what mixes impurity with 
purity; a stigma applied by society, etc.; a brand, permanent 
mark of infamy; a speck, small piece of matter attached to 
the surface; a spot, small mark made by a staining substance; 
a taint, a permanent stream of impurity, as in the blood; a 
smirch, impression left by something dirty, 
to blend. Past tense usually blended, sometimes blent. 

To unite different tones, colors, tastes, etc., into a pleasing 
whole, as in dresses, coffee, tea, tobacco, 
to bless. Past tense blessed (pronounced blest) ; poetic: blest. Past 
participle: blessed, pronounced blest after an auxiliary: He 
is blessed (blest) with many children; pronounced blessed 
when used as an adjective: Blessed are the merciful.—Latin 
benedicere, hence a benedic'tion. French benir, hence a 
benison (ben'ison), blessing. 

blood (blild). Latin sanguis, hence san'guine, full of blood, hope¬ 
ful; san^gumary, bloody. Greek haiina; hence hem'orrhage, 
a bursting of blood; hem^orrhoids, a flow of blood, piles, 
to blow. Past tense blew (blo5) ; past participle blown (blon). 

‘‘The wind has blown the clothes away.” 
a blow (bio). See Strike. 

b5. Sound heard in bow and arrow; a beau (masher), 
to boast of one’s natural gifts, one’s strength, wealth, etc.; brag 
about one’s deeds, exaggerating their importance; vaunt, 
poetically, one’s good looks, deeds, etc. 
a boat. See Ship. 

a bSdy (plural bSdies; adjective bSdily). Latin corpus, corporis; 

hence a corpse, dead body; an army corps (kor), body of 
troops; to incorporate, make into a legal body; a corporation, 
a legal body; corpo'real, pertaining to the body; corporate, 
of a corporation: “corporate property”; corpulent, having 
too much body, fat. Greek soma; hence somatic, pertaining 
to the body. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a 6 I o ii y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S i d ti y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as In 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Words formed with ‘‘body’’ meaning person are written 
as one: everybody, somebody, nobody, anybody, busybody, 
bon-. Latin root meaning “good.” Derived forms: bo'mis, 
bounty, bonan'za, bonbon, b5na fide, bon mot. See Good, 
boo. Sound heard in boor, peasant; Boer, South African Dutch 
farmer. 

a book. Latin liber; hence li'brary, a book house; libra'rian, library 
official. Greek biblion; hence Bible, the Holy Book; 
bibliSgraphy, a list of books, with descriptions. 

Some words used on this subject 
Format, the general size and shape of a book; a brdchure, 
paper-covered book; graphic arts, illustrating, etc.; see 
Drawing; binding, see Leather; writing, editing, publishing; 
an introduction, a pref'ace, a table of con'tents, an appendix 
(at the end), a supplement (separate), errata list, 
a border, area or design along and inside the edge; edge, sharp 
terminal line; boundary of a property or territory; frontier 
of a country; skirt, skirts, outskirts, surroundings, ill-defined 
neighborhood adjoining another; environs, easily reached 
outlying neighborhood; margin, well-defined space alongside; 
verge, extreme limit, before a place is reached: of poverty, of 
despair; brink of a precipice; eve, day before an event, 
to be born (note the spelling, different from that in ‘^she has borne a 
child”). Latin nascor, natus; hence a na'tive, one born in a 
certain country; nativity, birth; renascence, a rebirth; the 
Renais'sance (or Ren'aissance), the rebirth of art and learn¬ 
ing from the 14th to the 16th centuries; cog'nate, related by 
blood; innate, “born in”: an innate curiosity; nascent, just 
appearing, “a nascent mustache.” 

a boss, colloquial, one who gives orders; master, chief; employer of 
free labor; dictator, political; superintendent, supervisor of 
a particular plant or system; the head of a firm; the principal 
of a school. 

both, “the two.” It is not right to say “the both”; it is un¬ 
necessary to say “both of them”; it is wrong to say “both 
alike” which means no more than merely “alike.” 
a bouquet (note the pronunciation boo-ka', not bo-. Remember the 
spelling by banquet). 

to bow (bou) to somebody, incline the head; to curtsey (note the 
spelling, different from the word courtesy, politeness), cere¬ 
moniously as a girl; a bow (bou) of the head. 

To avoid confusion in writing between the two words 
spelled bow (bou and bo), it is always desirable to supple¬ 
ment them with another word or phrase: He bowed grace¬ 
fully ; a bow of the head; a bow and arrow; a ribbon tied up 
in a bow. 

a boy. Latin puer; hence pu'erfle, boyish, childish, 
to brag (bragging, bragged) ; a braggart, one who brags; brag'gado'- 
cio (-sMo), a braggart or the fact of bragging.—A man brags 
about or of what he has done, exaggerating its importance; he 
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boasts of his natural gifts, his strength, wealth; he vaunts, 
poetically, the beauty of the sky, the skill with which he does 
certain things. 

to braid. Latin plecto; hence to plait (pronounced plat when it 
refers to hair: plaited hair, platted); perplexity, doubt, being 
‘‘braided in’^ or involved mentally; complexion, the “woven 
in’^ elements of health supposed to produce the color of the 
skin. 

brains, generally used in the plural when referring to “intelli¬ 
gence.” Latin cerebrum; hence cer'ebral, pertaining to the 
brain, or to the marrow of the spine, which is a continuation 
of the brain. 

brave, adjective; who faces danger calmly and determinedly; 
courageous, who habitually faces perils without flinching; 
daring, who goes to meet danger halfway; variant, who dares 
and wins; intrep'id, Avho does not shake with fear; bold, who 
goes forward to meet danger; dauntless, who neither fears 
peril nor accepts defeat; adventurous, willing to take a risk; 
venturesome, too fond of taking risks; chivalrous (shiv'al-rus), 
who defends the weak and the oppressed; gallant (gaLant), 
splendidly or nobly brave (Do not confuse with gallant, ac¬ 
cent on second syllable, ga-lant", “very courteous to the 
ladies”). 

to break. Past tense: I broke it; present perfect: I have broken it; 

past participle: It is broken. —Latin rumpo, ruptum; hence 
rup'ture, a break; to disrupt, break asunder a meeting or 
some arrangements; erup'tion, sudden breaking out of a 
volcano; to corrupt', break down the honesty of somebody; 
to interrupt', break in the middle, a conversation, etc. 

To batter with repeated blows; burst, open suddenly and 
jaggedly; crack, open in a thin, straight line; crush, fall or 
knock down in a soft mass; frac'ture, break mendably; rend, 
poetic, to tear asunder; to sev'er, separate, poetic; also med¬ 
ical : to sever an ar'terj^, a tendon; to smash, break to a pulp ; 
to shatter, break into particles; to shiver, break into long 
particles, as a piece of glass; to sunder, separate; to demol'ish 
a building; to crumple, fall or press into folds; to crunch, 
something crisp, as a biscuit. 


A general break-up (ice, politics, etc.) ..a debacle. 

Easily broken.fragile (fraj'il), 

A break in a bone.a frac'ture. 

Unbreakable (argument), unanswerable.irref'ragable. 


a breast (brest). Latin pectus, pectoris; hence pec'toral, pertaining 
to the breast or the lungs: “a pectoral fin,” “a pectoral 
syrup.” Greek stethos; hence stethoscope, an instrument for 
listening to sounds within the chest. 

to breathe (bredh) (breathing, breathed; a brSath). Latin spiro; 

hence to aspire, “breathe up to” or hope for; perspire, 
breathe through the skin, sweat; transpire, breathe across, 
i.e., become known; conspir'acy, a secret “breathing to- 
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gether'' or plotting. Latin flatus, a breath; hence the divine 
afflatus, inspiration. 

To die or nearly die for want of breath... .to be asphyxiated 

(as-fik'-si-ated). 

to breed (Past tense: bred), to bring into the world; ‘‘Rabbits breed 
much offspring'^; “Great countries breed great men^^; to 
engender hatred, friendship; to rear children, poultry; to 
raise vegetables; to train a soldier, an apprentice up to a 
standard of achievement. 

brev-. Latin root meaning “short.” Derived forms: brSv'ity, 
bre'viary, abbreviation, brief, abridge. See Short. 

bridal, adjective; pertaining to a bride; bridle, noun, headgear 
for a horse. 

bright, adjective; producing visible light vibrations, whether by 
emitted or by reflected light: “The sun shines brightly,” “A 
bright surface”; brilliant, vibrating more highly, noticeable 
for its peculiar brightness: “Jupiter shines brilliantly in the 
night sky,” “He achieved a brilliant success”; shining, 
visible amid duller surroundings; glaring aggressively, so that 
it hurts the eyes; gleaming, sending flashes which cut the 
surrounding darkness; glowing, sending a weak light, warm 
and still; glittering, sending an intermittent, aggressive, fas¬ 
cinating light: “All is not gold that glitters”; glistening, 
reflecting light in sheets, as a wet or icy surface; flaring, 
appearing suddenly; flawing, appearing and disappearing 
suddenly; flickering, intermittently appearing and dying; 
effulgent, penetrating, impressive; dazzling, suddenly hurt¬ 
ing the eyes; sparkling, seeming to give light from several 
sources at once, as a diamond; luminous, giving off light, 
opposed to dark; lustrous, reflecting a soft light, as a texture, 
furniture, etc.; illuminated, containing or bearing lights, as 
streets, rooms, etc.; splendid, brilliant and rich, suggesting 
achievement or luxury; resplendent, shining brilliantly, 
mostly figurative: “Resplendent in a new suit.” 
to bring (bringing, brought), to carry toward; fetch, go, get and 
bring; retrieve, get and bring something that might be lost : 
“When you come, bring me that book” (not a special trip); 
“Please fetch me a pencil” (special trip); to import goods 
into a country; to con'jure a vision.—A messenger, person 
sent with a statement; the bearer of a note; a forerunner, one 
who brings signs of; a harbinger (har"bin-jer), bearer of 
news: “The lark is the harbinger of spring.” 
the brink of a precipice; edge, sharp line; verge of disaster; rim of 
something round; brim, top edge of a hollow vessel; margin, 
clearly marked space alongside. 

Brit' ain (brit'en; shorter name for Great Britain, meaning En¬ 
gland, Scotland and Wales); a Brit'on, a native of Great 
Britain or one of the British colonies, often in the latter sense 
called a Britisher; British, adjective; Brit&nnia, classical and 
allegorical name of the country; Britan'nic, officially of 
Britain: His Britannic Majesty; Britannica, Latin adjective, 
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name of Encyclopedia. All abbreviated Brit. —Do not con¬ 
fuse with the province of France called Brittany (brit'ani, 
spelled with two t’s, unlike Britain with one t), whose people 
are called the Bretons. 

a brother (brudli'er). Latin frater; hence fraternal; to frat'ernize 
with somebody, treat somebody as a brother; frater'nity, a 
brotherhood; frat'ricide, a brother-killer.—Abbreviated com¬ 
mercially, as part of a firm’s name, plural: Bros. 

Brotherly is more properly applied to the tenderness (note 
the softness of the sounds udh); fraternal to the sternness 
and the duties (note the hardness of the sound T, and the 
negativeness of the N) : ^‘brotherly love, a fraternal organiza¬ 
tion.” The same remark applies to motherly and maternal, 
fatherly and paternal. 

a brougham (brod'iim), a closed carriage or automobile. 

bu. Sound heard in the words: beauty, beautiful, butte (isolated 
hill). 

a bud, undeveloped shoot, with special reference to its newness, its 
incompleteness; a sprout, growth, with special reference to its 
height; a burgeon, poetic, 
a buf'falo or American brson; plural: -oes or -os. 
a bug. (This word is not admitted in polite society in England, 
where it is never used in the American sense of insect.) 

An insect that preys upon other creatures.a par'asite. 

‘^Bug’s-eye view,” an artist’s humorous coinage, to de¬ 
scribe the point of view opposed to ‘‘bird’s-eye view.” 
to build (bild). Past tenses: built (bilt). Latin struo, structum; 

hence structure, the essential material parts; construction, 
putting together; destruction, tearing down; to obstruct, to 
build against, set up difficulties in the way of. 
a building. Abbreviated, in names only, Bldg. 

a buoy, life-saver or float. Pronounced “boy” in nautical English 
all over the earth, also generally in England. The word 
comes indirectly from Latin boia, a fetter, a buoy being a 
fettered float. Under the influence of Dutch boei (pronounced 
boo'e) and French bouee (pronounced boo-a), the present 
spelling became accepted, as also various pronunciations 
such as bwoy, boo'a, bwe. These are not standard, and might 
profitably be abandoned in favor of the more general “boy,” 
buoyant, adjective (boy'ant), 
a burglar. Note the spelling with -ar. 

burlesque (bur-lesk^), adjective; tending to create laughter by the 
incongruousness of its imitation; (noun), a comedy imita¬ 
tion of a serious subject. 

to burn. Past tenses: burned (burnd) or burnt. —Same origin as the 
word brown. Greek kaustos, burnt; hence caustic, burning; 
to cauterize, heal a wound by burning; a holocaust, burning 
sacrifice. To sear, dry the surface by cooking almost to burn¬ 
ing point: “In roasting meat, it is always desirable to sear 
the roast first, to prevent the juices from coming out in the 
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slower cooking^’; to scorch, burn the outer surface: ^‘to 
scorch a towel in ironing’^; to singe (smj), burn the hair, 
down, nap, etc.; to cremate a dead body; to incin'erate, reduce 
to ashes, rubbish, etc. See Cook. 

to burst. Past tenses: burst. ‘‘The balloon has burst from its moor¬ 
ings.’^ 

Do not confuse with the colloquial form “to bust,” more 
expressive because it conveys more rapid movement. “To 
bust” has a regular past tense: busted, 
business (biz'nes), the work that keeps one habitually busy, 
usually for gain: “He is in the coal business”; often referring 
to serious work without idea of gain: “Mind your own busi¬ 
ness,” “I shall make it my business to find out”; commerce, 
distribution, exchange and barter, narrower than business: 
“The coal iDusiness includes both industry and commerce”; 
occupation, on which time is spent, often for pleasure only; 
vocation, life work; av5cation, serious pastime or hobby; 
employment, working for somebody else; profession, imply¬ 
ing higher education, as a lawyer’s, doctor’s; trade, manual 
occupation; also skilled business; craft, skilled manual occu¬ 
pation; calling, one’s chosen line of work in life; job, tem¬ 
porary piece of work; a deal, a particular exchange of 
values; transaction, deal, with no necessary idea of profit; 
an affair, series of deals; sometimes used slightingly to mean 
something of no importance. 

but is both a preposition and a conjunction. As a preposition, it 
is followed by the objective case: “There was nobody but 
me,” “All but me had left,” “All but him had fled.” If in 
doubt, try substituting “except”: All except me had left, all 
except him had fled. As the word but is one of the shortest 
in the language, it implies a trifling objection: “It’s nothing 
but a scare.” Except implies a stronger restriction: “All 
will come, except those who have been ill.” 

As a conjunction, but links clauses or sentences: “I wanted 
to come, but I could not.” With any idea of im])ortanec, use 
however (generally placed between commas after the first 
word or two) : “I agree with your main contention. These 
questions , however, have to be considered. First , . 
With an idea of contradiction, use nevertheless (either at 
the beginning of the sentence, followed by a comma; or be¬ 
tween words, with two commas) : “I agree wflth you. Never¬ 
theless, I can see you will have difficulty in convincing 
others,” or: “I agree with you; I can see , nevertheless, that 
you will have difficulty ...” Other shades of the same 
thought: besides, moreover, though. See Transitions. 

Combined with a negative in any form, but is best avoided, 
as it creates “highbrow” constructions misused by most, and 
misunderstood by nearly all, unless abundantly clear, as “It 
has done nothing but rain for a month.” Examples: “None 

Pronunciation key. Vowels a 6 i o u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; a S I 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; hr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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but the wise” (meaning “only the wise”); “It never rains 
but it pours” (unless it pours); “I doubt but he will come” 
(better; I doubt that he will come). 

Avoid the phrase “but what.” It is only right when it 
means “only that which,” as in: “I offer but what I have.” 
(I offer only that which I have.) It is wrong as connecting 
two verbs. Wrong: “I cannot believe but what he was 
lying.” Right: “I cannot believe but that he was lying.” 
Better: “I cannot help believing that he was lying.” 
to buy (hi). Past tense bought (pronounced baut). 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a e i 6 ii y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 5 u 5' 
as in mat, met. mitt, not. nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (Ji in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 


c 


C. The written letter c represents several sounds, which it is ver> 
important to differentiate, as many spellinj^s depend upon it. 

(1) soft c (sound of s) before vowels e, i, y: trace, invinci¬ 
ble, citizen, cycle. 

(2) hard c (sound of k) before vowels a, o, u: cat, cot, cut. 

(3) in combination with i the sound sh; vicious (vi-shus), 
acacia (a-ka"-sha). 

(4) in words of Italian origin, the sound ch: cello (chello), 
cicerone (chicherone); or, after s, the sound sh: crescendo 
(krii-shen-do). 

Therefore, if a syllable ends in -ee (as trace, face, convince) 
and a suffix is added which begins with a vowel, the e will be 
kept if the suffix begins with a, o, or u: traceable, serviceable; 
but it will be dropped if the suffix begins with e, i, or y: 
convincing (not convinceing). 

Normal pronunciation of C syllables: 


ca. 


CO. 


ce. 

.se as in cent 

cu. 

.ku as in cut 

ci. 

.SI as in cinch 

cy . 



Cat, cent, cinch, cot, cut, cycle, 
cactus. Plural, cactuses or cacti. 

cad-, casu-. Latin root meaning ‘‘fall.” Derived forms: 

ca'dence, deca'dence, case, cas'ual. See Fall, 
cafeteria, a public dining room where the patrons serve themselves 
or are served as they pass along counters on which the food 
is displayed, taking their food on trays to tables in another 
part of the establishment. Pronounced either the American¬ 
ized way: kaf-e-te'ria, or (rarely) the Spanish way: 
ka-fe-te-re'a. 

c&rcimine, from Latin calcis, chalk; whence also calcareous, 
chalky; to calcine, cure by heat; calcium chloride, from which 
acetylene is made; calculate, because people used to count by 
means of small limestone pebbles. The spelling Kalsomine 
would make this word meaningless, 
a cal'endar, book of dates.—Do not confuse with the word calender, 
an ironing device; or with colander (kuPander), a vegetable 
sieve. 

to call. Latin voco, vocatum; hence vocation, the life call; to pro¬ 
voke, call to action; invoke, call as an authority; revoke, call 
back, cancel; vocabulary, list of names by which things are 
“called.” 

To shout very loudly; cry spontaneously, often in fear or 
pain; scream, piercingly and in a loud voice; shriek, more 
piercingly than scream, as in great fear, anger or pain; yell, 
very loudly, as in excitement or fun; bellow in a deep voice, 
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as with the complete emptying of the lungs; said of animals 
and of people we dislike for their brutality; bawl, cry like a 
child; roar, like a lion, or in great fury; clS.mor for atten¬ 
tion, repeatedly, in high-pitched voice; vocif'erate, make 
much noise with idle recriminations. 


A prearranged call.a signal 

To call to a meeting.to convene 


a calliope (ka-lTope), a musical instrument consisting of steam 
whistles. Note the pronunciation, 
calm (kam) ; 1 siJent before m as in psalm, salmon, almond. Orig¬ 
inally ^'a rest during the noonday heat’^; now “free from 
agitation, internal or external,’’ as “a calm sea.” Still, ad¬ 
jective, motionless; quiet, resting; tranquil, habitually calm; 
peaceful place or thought; placid disposition, of one who is 
not subject to anger; serene countenance, disposition, with a 
feeling of strength and confidence, acquired by experience; 
originally “as the evening sky”; composed person; having 
overcome a tendency to agitation; unruffled temper, despite 
difficulties encountered; phlegmatic temi)erament; habitually 
slow to anger. 


Habitual calm in presence of Fate...,.stoicism. 

Calm acceptance of events.equaniin'ity. 


I can, thou canst, he can; we can, you can, they can; past tense 
could; the present infinitive form is “to be able to,” as the 
preposition to is not use with can. Latin possum, potest; 
hence possible, which can be done; potential, having in it the 
power to do ; pdtent, powerful. Can refers to physical ability; 
may to permission: “You can telephone from here, but you 
may not, as this is a private phone.” (This usage is rapidly 
falling into disuse; in many other languages, one word is 
used in both senses.) 

Can but and cannot but both mean “have to”: “I can but 
think him guilty” (I can only think him guilty). “I cannot 
but think him guilty” (I can do nothing but think him 
guilty) ; (cannot but is an elliptical form for “I cannot do 
anything except,” while in can but the word but means 
“only.” The difference is due to the two meanings of but). 

The phrases “cannot seem” and “cannot hardly” are both 
wrong, always. Use “does not seem,” “can hardly.’^ “It 
does not seem right.” “I can hardly wait.” 

to cancel (canceling, canceled, cancellation); literally “to cross 
out”; to nullify, the effect of an act; to void a privilege, a 
permission; to efface, rub off, permanently; to erase an in¬ 
scription, temporarily; to annul a decision, as by a superior 
autliority; to abrogate a law; to expunge an entry from a 
record; to quash a decision, arbitrarily; to rescind a previous 
decision by the same body, temporarily; to revoke a permit; 
to abolish an institution. 

can'did, adjective; speaking of a person or a statement free from 
disguise or bias, in intention at least; frank, expressing the 
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truth at the risk of incurring displeasure; impartial, without 
regard for friendship or otherwise; honest, prompted by a 
regard for truth; artless, lacking in trickery or finesse; 
naive (na-evO, showing a certain ignorance of conventions; 
unsophisticated, pure and whole, natural; sincere, without 
mask, and prompted by the heart; fair, recognized as truth¬ 
ful; ingSn'uous, lacking in knowledge of life, young/' 
cant-. Latin root meaning ^‘sing." Derived forms: can'ticle, 
can'tor, canta'ta, recant, chant, incantation, chan'ticleer, ac¬ 
cent (ak'sent). See Sing, 
canvas, cloth or painting. Plural canvases, 
canvass, a survey or review. Plural canvasses, 
capacity means ^'possible contents"; ability means power to 
do": The capacity of this jar is one quart, lie is a man of 
great executive ability. 

capit-. Latin root meaning ‘Diead." Derived forms: cSp'ital, 
cap'itol, captain, decapitate; chapter, chief, achieve, hand¬ 
kerchief (^‘head-cover"), cape. See Head, 
capt- (in compounds: -cipi-, -cept-). Latin root meaning “take." 
Derived forms: capture, cap'tive, cap'tion, incipient, accept, 
except, precept, concept, deceptive, deceive, receive, etc. See 
Take. 

capital letters. Generally speaking, there are only two principal 
uses for capital letters: (1) to indicate a name or something 
we use in place of a name; (2) to indicate a new start in 
speech. 

CAPITALS FOR NAMES 

John and James met Mary (ordinary names). 

The United States of America, Canada, France, Peru, Paris, 
Los Angeles County, the City of London, the Elks' Club, the 
Lusitania, the Little Village of Heart's Desire, the Wolver¬ 
ines (names and nicknames of countries, cities, places, clubs, 
ships). 

An Arab, a Russian, a Chinaman, the Latin races. Red 
Indians, the Hebrew language, Sanskrit (names of races, 
people, languages, and adjectives derived from such proper 
names; but we speak and write of a negro, a gypsy, as com¬ 
mon words). 

The Mississippi River, Lake Michigan, Mount Hood (names 
of rivers, lakes, mountains, when the word river, lake, etc., 
forms part of the name). 

The Baptist Church, the Catholic Church, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Apostles' Creed (names of churches, creeds, 
etc.). 

God, Jehovah, the Messiah, the Son of Man, the Buddha, the 
Virgin Mary, the Beloved Disciple (names of the Deity and 
holy persons). 

The Middle Ages, the French Revolution, the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the Renaissance (names of historical events or 
periods, but not the small words like of between more im¬ 
portant words). 



capital letters, Ctd. 

Monday, September (names of days and months; but not 
names of seasons : summer, autumn, winter, spring, unless we 
treat them as persons, as poets often do). 

In Him we trust (pronouns that are substitutes for the 
name of the Deity, when the name itself has not been 
mentioned). 

The Red, White and Blue; the Union Jack; the Tricolor 

(flag names). 

The North has had a heat wave, the South is prosperous 

(the words north, south, east, west, when they mean definite 
geographical divisions; but not when used as mere points of 
the compass. We do not capitalize the words northern, south¬ 
ern, etc.^ unless they form part of a name : the Canadian 
Northern Railway). 

General Mitchell, Colonel Richards, Professor Henry, 
Doctors Brown & Smith, Aunt Mary, Uncle John (titles used 
as part of the name). 

The President, the King, the Secretary of the Interior, Her 
Majesty, Your Lordship, His Holiness, Your Honor (titles of 
important personages, when the title is used in place of the 
name; but with ordinary people we write the colonel, the 
doctor, the professor without capitals; we also write without 
capitals the secretary of our club, the king of England is a 
figurehead, the late president of the United States). 

Shredded Wheat, Grape Nuts, Dublin Stout (ordinary 
words used as trade names). 

I told Sister to fetch Brother (family titles, when used in 
place of names). 


IMPORTANT NOTE 

DO NOT capitalize small words (prepositions, conjunctions, 
relative j^ronouns) that come between longer words as in 
titles of books, plays, articles: How to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day, A Bill for the Simplification of English 
Spelling. 

DO NOT capitalize common words that go with a name, if 
they do not form part of the name itself: the college at 
Hanover, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the ex- 
King. 

DO NOT capitalize names of things that used to be proper 
names but have become common: india rubber, china white, 
japan (paint), manilla paper, pasteurized milk, quixotic, pla¬ 
tonic, a kodak, vaseline, navy beans, india ink. If, however, 
the name is still felt as a proper name, capitalize it: Edison 
phonographs, French dry cleaning, French dressing, Greek 
art, Japanese prints. 

DO NOT capitalize the words a or the before the name of 
a play or book, unless it forms part of the official title : the 

Leatherstocking Tales; the First Book of Kings (but A Tale 
of Two Cities). 

DO NOT capitalize a or the before the name of a news¬ 
paper or magazine: the New York Times, the Boston Tran¬ 
script; the Outlook; the Saturday Evening Post; the Atlantic 
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Monthly. (However, a newspaper writm<x about itself may 
capitalize its name for the purpose of self-advertising: The 
New York American.) 

CAPITALS FOR NEW START 

1. Capitalize the first word of a sentence:— 

He did not know what to write. 

DO NOT capitalize the second and successive sentences in a 
series of short questions: 

Where did he go? what for? when? how? 

2. Capitalize the first word of a sentence enclosed in 
parentheses, if it is a complete sentence, in no way dependent 
upon another:— 

She hesitated. (This is true, and I can vouch for it.) 
DO NOT capitalize the first word of a sentence in parentheses, 
if that sentence is part of another:— 

He claimed (as might be expected) that he was right. 

3. Capitalize the first word in a direct quotation (between 

quotation marks :— 

After we had finished, he said, ''Friends, this will be 
our last meeting.’* 

She called, "Mother, mother!” 

He asked, "Who said that?” 

DO NOT capitalize the first word of an indirect quotation:— 

He asked who had said that. 

DO NOT capitalize the first word of an incomplete quotation 
or phrase: 

They contend that the organization "lives and moves 
and has its being” in its secretary. 

DO NOT capitalize the second part of an interrupted quota¬ 
tion if it is still the same quotation:— 

"This and no other reason,” he said, "prompted me 
to act as I did.” 

4. Capitalize the first word of every line of poetry:— 

Willows white, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver. 

Through the wave that runs forever. 

5. Capitalize the first word of a formal statement, even if 
it follows a colon (:) or no punctuation at all:— 

In regard to speech, I wish to say this: Unless we 
learn to pronounce, we shall never know how to 
spell. 

The question is. Will the President veto the bill or 
will he sign it? 

A formal statement is often preceded by words that arrest 
the attention, like as follows, thus, namely, to wit, as. These 
words, therefore, are generally followed by a colon (:) and a 
capital letter:— 

The results of the test are as follows: First place 
goes to . . . 

There are several possible answers, to wit: It is 
possible . . . 

6. Capitalize the first word in a formal itemization:— 
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Expression may be said to consist of several ele¬ 
ments :— 

1. A recognition of our own worth. 

2. An acceptance of other people’s right to . . . 

3. Sufficient preparation for . . . 

7. Write in capitals the whole word WHEREAS in a 
formal resolution, place a comma after it (,), and capitalize 
the first word following it; capitalize the word Resolved, and 
the first word after it; capitalize the word Greeting in a 
formal document:— 

WHEREAS, It has been the custom . . . 

Resolved, That this meeting . . . 

To all who may read these presents, Greetings: Know 
all men . . . 

8. Capitalize words and phrases used by themselves as 
equivalent to complete statements:— 

Certainly! Of course! Why not? All right! In¬ 
deed, no! Never! 

9. Caj)italize the first and last words in a letter opening:— 

My dear Sir: Dear Friend: 

10. Capitalize the first word in the salutation at the end:— 

Yours very truly. 

Cordially yours. 

11. Capitalize the word Esq., the word I, and the invoca- 
tional 0 (not the exclamation oh!) :— 

John Tregarth, Esq., 

You do not realize, O my friend, what you have done! 

12. The words junior, senior, when abbreviated, may be 
capitalized or not as desired (better not) :— 

Henry Brown, jr. 

13. The abbreviations a.m. (before noon) and p.m. (after 
noon) may be capitalized, but the present tendency is to use 
small letters:— 

At 8 a.m., after 6 p.m. 

14. The abbreviations A.D. (in the year of our Lord), and 
B.C. (before Christ) are always capitalized. 

15. In foreign proper names there is sometimes a ‘^par¬ 
ticle” which in the country of its origin does not take a 
capital letter when between two names, or after a title: von, 
de, du, de la, des, del, della. These, however, arc capitalized 
at the beginning of a sentence, or after an ordinary word: 

Erich von Stroheim. 

Von Stroheim’s new production. 

Count de Brissac. 

De Brissac was there. 

16. Capitalize the Dutch prefix van, and the French 
prefixes le, la, les, in a name, except where otherwise pre¬ 
ferred by the individual:— 

Hendrick Van Loon. 

Henry van Dyke (personal preference). Joseph La 
Croix. 

17. Prefixes of Irish and Scottish origin always use a capi¬ 
tal letter:— 

Mac or Me, 0 Fitz. 
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capitAl^ city, principal, head, “capital punishment.” 

capitOl, a building, named after the Capitol at Rome, Italy. 

a caprice (kapres'). A sudden change of mood causing a change of 
decision; a whim, fantastic; a vaga'ry, occurring habitually; a 
fancy, sudden desire. 

a card, a piece of cardboard of handy size, used for writing or print¬ 
ing information. A post-card or postal card, a picture post¬ 
card; a show-card to be placed in windows or hung on walls, 
containing announcements of a business nature; a visiting 
card, bearing a name and often an address. For playing 
cards, see Cards. 

cards. Playing cards, a deck (pack) of cards; ace, king, queen, 
jack or knave, joker; spades, hearts, clubs, diamonds.— 
Pinochle (pe'nok-1), eucher (u'ker), whist, auction bridge, 
poker, cribbage, faro, cassino, snap, patience, solitaire, 
baccarat, ecarte. 

care. Latin cura; hence sinecure (si or sin-), a position without 
any worries attached; curate, one who takes care of the de¬ 
tail work of a church; cura'tor, scientist who has charge of 
the collections in a museum; manicure, one who takes care 
of the hands. 

Do not confuse “to take care of” a thing we are responsi- 
ble for, and “to care for” a thing we like. “This boy does 
not take good care of his bicycle.” “She does not care for 
oranges.” 

Caution, avoidance of danger by means of prudence; cau¬ 
tiousness, disposition of one inclined to caution; circumspec¬ 
tion, “looking around,” avoidance of hidden perils; anxiety, 
uneasiness concerning something feared or expected; solici¬ 
tude, preparation of the desired good for somebody in one’s 
charge, as a child; concern, serious interest, mixed with slight 
fear; worry, serious doubt of the future; bother, slight in¬ 
convenience. 

Careless of his duties..remiss (in his duties). 

Careless way of doing things.perfunctory (manner). 

A country cared for by another.a protec'torate. 

Care of (abbreviated on letters).c/o. 

Careless laziness.nonchalance. 

careful of what he has or has to do; cautious, disinclined to take 
risks; prudent, taking legitimate habitual care; wary, sus¬ 
pecting something; circumspect, looking around; canny, nat¬ 
urally holding back; solicitous of somebody’s welfare; mind¬ 
ful of instructions received; painstaking, habitually, 
to carry (carrying, carried; a carriage, a carrier), Latin porto; 
hence a report, sound carried back; porter, one who carries; 
portable, easily carried; to comport oneself, bear oneself with 
dignity; the purport, the carrying out of aim or object. To 

Pronunciation key. Vowels 6 6 1 6 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 6 i 6 li y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go: th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother^ ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syliahles. 
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convey a message or an idea; transmit, as an intermediary 
between two others; transport across a space, across the sea. 
a case. In grammar, the relation of a noun or pronoun to other 
words. When the noun or pronoun is subject, i.e., performs 
the action, it is in the nominative case r I, thou, we, they, are 
always nominatives; ‘‘the door opens’^ (door is nominative 
because it is the subject of the sentence). When the noun or 
pronoun receives the action, it is in the objective or accusa¬ 
tive case: me, him, her, them, are always objectives: “I open 
the door’’ (the door is objective, because it receives the 
action). When the noun is the possessor of an object or an 
action, it is in the possessive case, the only case in English 
always indicated by an inflexion of the noun: “the com¬ 
poser’s opera” (composer is in the possessive case, indicated 
by ’s in the singular). Pronouns do not take the possessive 
case, possessive adjectives being used instead: “my dog” 
(not: me’s dog). 

The noun takes tlie possessive even when the thing pos¬ 
sessed is expressed in a full sentence: “Tliis was the cause of 
my father’s going away until summer” (my father possesses 
“going away until summer”). In the same way we say, with 
a possessive adjective: “It was the reason for my going” 
(not: for me going, despite popular ignorance of this point). 
Sec Possessive, Declension. 

to cast. Past tense: cast. —For synonyms, see Throw. 

casu-. Latin root meaning “fall” (see cad- above). Derived 
forms: cas'ual, casuistry, casualty, 
a cat. Latin felis; hence feline, adjective; catlike, stealthy, 
a catas'trophe (ka-tas'trd-fe, note that the final e is pronounced, as 
in most words of Greek origin: calliope, hyperbole, etc.). 

For synonyms, see Accident. 

to catch. Past tense caught (kaut). To lay hands quickly on some¬ 
thing which is not permanently there; take something already 
found; seize, take eagerly; nab (colloquial) while it is avail¬ 
able; grab, quickly, defiantly, often unlawfully; grip tightly 
in one’s hand ; clutch with tightly closing fingers; snatch with 
rapid motion, away from somebody; apprehend one wanted 
for an offense; arrest, formally declare under a criminal 
charge; secure from escape. 

a catechism (kat"e-kiz-m), a method of teaching by questions and 
answers. To catechize (kat"e-kiz); a cat'echumen, one re¬ 
ceiving elementary instruction. 

catholic, adjective: written with small c, “universal”; written 
with a capital letter. Catholic: professing the creed of the 
Western Christian Church or specifically of the Roman 
Church; catholicity, the orthodoxy or universality of an idea ; 
CathoTicism, the Cath'olic religion. (Always use a capital 
letter in the religious sense, a small letter in the literary 
sense.) 

Some words used on this subject 

The Pa'pacy, the Vatican, Rome. The Pope (Sovereign 
Pontiff), His Holiness, infallibility, Papal (adjective), the 
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hi'er-ar^chy (hrer-ar'ki), the College of Cardinals, the Saered 
College, a car'dmal, His Grace, an arch'bishop, a bish'op, a 
priest, a deacon. A Council, a creed, a decree, a dogma, 
anathema, excommunication. Saints, canonization, beatifica¬ 
tion; sacraments; the sign of the Cross; genuflexion; a con¬ 
fessional ; the stations of the Cross; a monk, a nun. 
to cause (causing, caused; causation). To make things be; produce, 
bring forth into visibility; create out of nothing or next to 
nothing; gen'erate out of a different kind of substance; 
originate, be the first to produce; ascribe a result to a known 
cause; attrib'ute a result, rightly or wrongly, to a certain 
cause; impute' bad motives to a person, etc.; foment, a revolt; 
effect, succeed in causing: ‘‘effect a reconciliation between 
the two enemies’’; occa'sion, afford an opportunity for: “His 
remarks occasioned an uproar”; stim'ulate, give new strength 
to; provoke maliciously; necessitate, render necessary, 
ceaseless. Which never stops at all; incessant, which recurs con¬ 
stantly. “The ceaseless stream of traffic.”—“Incessant in¬ 
terruptions.” 

-cede, -ceed, -sede. 

Different spellings of the final sound sed: 

accede precede exceed supersede 

cede recede proceed 

concede retrocede succeed procedure 

intercede secede 

cent-. Latin root meaning “hundred.” Derived forms: cen'ti- 
grade, cen'time'ter, cen'tury, centu'rion, cen'tenary. See 
Hundred. 

ceremonious manners; ceremonial, done with ceremonies, like a 
dedication; formal, official act, rigid, stiff, set; perfunctory, 
done without interest; affected, unnatural; bombastic, exag¬ 
gerated. 

certain, thing: known beyond doubt; person: basing his opinion 
on proved facts; sure, thing: expected without fail; person: 
basing his opinion on a feeling of utmost confidence; con¬ 
fident, person: placing his entire faith in. 

(Note the forms: uncertain and incertitude.) 
a cesu'ra or caesura (se-su'ra). In prosody, or verse-making, the 
natural break in a verse, usually somewhere near the middle. 
The cesura is a break in the sense, not in the rhythm: 
Beneath those rugged elms / that yew tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf / in many a mold’ring heap. 

The cesura need not be at the end of a foot, 
chalk. —Latin calcis, hence calcimine, a chalk wash for walls; 
calculus, a chalk pebble; to calculate, to count, as with 
pebbles, the former way of counting; calculation; incaT- 
culable. 

Pronunciation key. Vowels & 8 1 6 H y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 8 1 6 ft y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 8r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed eyllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonanta: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
4h as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g aa ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to challenge is to express doubts about a statement, or about a 
person’s ability to do a certain thing, often in competition 
with the challenger, and generally in a sporting spirit; to 
defy' is to call upon a jmrson to make good at something con¬ 
sidered beyond his ability or daring; a defy is usually issued 
in a sneering spirit. 

For examples, see Defiance. 

to change (changing, changed, changeable). Latin muto; hence a 
mutation, change in character between parent and offspring; 
to commute, exchange daily ticket for a monthly one; to 
transmute, change one substance into another, as an 
alchemist; immutable, unchangeable; to moult, change 
feathers. To alter partially, as a garment, an attitude; to 
modify slightly; to falsify fraudulently, as a document; to 
interpolate a passage in a document; to transform completely 
but gradually; to substitute one thing for another, put it in 
its place; to replace a broken or lost object by buying a new 
one; to convert a thing to one’s own use, i.e., steal; a person 
to a cause, i.e., win him over; to exchange one article for 
another of equal value: ‘^Exchange is no robbery.” 

Series of changes to which one is subject in the 

course of life.....vTcis'situdes 

character (kar'akter), a person’s real value. Disposition, the sura 
total of a person’s instinctive tendencies (McDougall), as a 
cheerful, happy, whining, aggressive, loving disposition; 
temper, tlie temporary expression of the impulses or desires, 
as is in a bad temper now, but he will soon feel better.” 
Temperament, the nervous habits due to natural causes such 
as secretions. sanguine, nervous, bilious, choleric tem¬ 

perament.” Personality, the way a person’s disposition 
strikes others. cheerful, happy, sanguine, aggressive per¬ 
sonality.” Constitution, another name for ^temperament,” 
implying that these habits are built in” the system, also 
used for physical resistance. ‘‘A man with a powerful con¬ 
stitution can stand any climate.” Reputation, the character 
of a person, as supposed by others to be. 

to char'acterize (char'ac-teris'tic, char'acteriza'tion). In writing, 
acting, etc.: to indicate the way in which a person would 
speak or behave so clearly that the person portrayed seems 
real to the reader or the audience. 

to chat in friendly fashion, often of serious subjects; to chatter 
foolishly. 

For full list of synonyms, see Babble or Gossip, 
che. Sound heard in to cheat, a chief. 
chS. Sound heard in Czecho-Slovakia (chek'o-slo-va'ki-a). 

to cheat at a game; to defraud somebody of his due; to swindle 
somebody by taking his property under false pretenses, 
chemistry (kem'is-tri), literally “the hidden science,” because its 
early form, alchemy (M'kSmi) was surrounded with mystery. 
The science which deals with the properties of substances and 
their action upon one another, as distinguished from phyaieg 
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(fiz'iks, a singular noun in plural form), which deals with 
various forms of energy. ‘‘Water and milk form a physical 
mixture,’’ as they do not change their properties; “iron and 
water may form a chemical compound,” as rust is neither 
iron nor water but a new substance. 

Some words used on this subject 

Chem'ical no'menclature, substance, chem'icals, at'oms, 
morecules, elements, mixture, combination, solution, analysis, 
laboratory, solid, fluid, liquid, gas, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro¬ 
gen, acid, alkali, salt, blow-i)ipe, retort, formula. 

chief (chef). From French chef, hence a chef or chief of a 
kitchen; from Latin caput, capitis, the head; hence capital, 
a chief city or one’s chief supply of money; capital punish¬ 
ment, inflicting loss of “head” or life; handkerchief, “hand 
cover for the head”; to decapitate, to cut off the head. Greek 
archos; hence archaic (ar-ka'ik), pertaining to head or begin¬ 
ning times, ancient, out of date; monarch (mon'erk), a sole 
chief; anarchy (airarki), absence of a chief or ruler. 

The idea of head and that of beginning or source are often 
used interchangeably: principal, belonging to the “principle” 
or beginning, means the same as capital, belonging to the 
head. 

child (plural children; possessive plural: children’s). —Latin puer, 
boy; hence puerile, childish; infans, child too small to speak; 
hence in'fantile, pertaining to children; an in'fant, a minor, 
one who in law is not a man, i.e., any person under 21 in most 
States. Greek paidos, hence pedagogue, a child-leader. 

Idea of youth: Latin juvenis, hence juvenile (act, court, 
etc.). 

chir-. Anglicized form of cheir (kir), Greek word meaning 
“hand.” Derived forms: chiropody (kl-rop'o-di), chiro¬ 
practor, chirog'raphy (handwriting); surgeon, surgery. See 
Hand. 

a choice, a definite judgment following hesitation due to possibly 
equal desire; a selection, choice of several at the same time: 
“She made a selection of the prettiest waists and bought 
them all”; an option, guaranteed possibility of choice: “He 
has an option on the adjoining property,” i.e., He has a con¬ 
tract guaranteeing that he may choose to buy it or not; a 
dilemma, a situation in which it is necessary but almost im¬ 
possible to choose; “on the horns of a dilemma”; a prefer¬ 
ence, greater inclination to one than to another. 

Which may be selected at will.op^tional 

choir (pronounced kwir; formerly spelled quire), church singers; 
chorus (kor'us), any group of singers in unison, especially 
in the theater. 

to choose (chooz). Past tense chose: “Yesterday I chose (choz) new 
curtains for my room.” Present Perfect, chosen: “I have 
never chosen (choz^n) curtains before.”—Latin eligo, elec- 
tum, “to pick out”; hence an election, choice of candidates; 
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elect, the one chosen; the elite (e-let'), the ones selected or 
self-selected as leaders. 

Christ (krist, long i; but all derived forms are pronounced with 
a short i sound). Literally ^^The Anointed” or ‘"The Holy 
One.” From the same root comes chrism (krizm), conse¬ 
crated oil. In Greek ch is one letter, somewhat like an 
elongated x, which also looks not unlike a very simple dia¬ 
gram of a fish. Hence the initials of Jesus Christ: I-CII- 
which are also the first two letters of the Greek word 
‘"ichthys,” fish, gave rise to the symbolic design of a fish, 
used by early Christians in the catacombs to represent Jesus 
Christ.—A Christian (kris'tian), professed follower of Jesus 
Christ; Christianity (kris-ti-an'iti), the religion of Christians; 
Christendom (kris'n-dum; no t sound), the Christian world; 
to christen (kris'n) or baptize. See Church (with a capital 
C) ; also church (with a small c). 

chrom-. Greek root meaning “color” (pronounced Krom-). De¬ 
rived forms: chromo, chromatic, panchrbmatic, pol^chrSme. 
See Color. 

chron-. Greek root meaning “time” (pronounced Kron-). De¬ 
rived forms: chron'ic, anSLch'ronism, chrSn'icle, chronSrogy, 
syn'chronize (sing'kro-niz), chronom'eter. See Time, 
a Church (written with a capital C when it refers to the organized 
body of worshipers; with a small c when it refers to the 
place of worship. See next entry for the latter meaning). 
Greek kyrios, Lord; kyriakos, “house of the Lord”; hence 
the Scottish and Flemish word kirk; hence also Dunkirk, “tlie 
church on the dunes”; Kyrie Eleison, “Lord, have mercy,” 
an invocation sung in Greek in the Roman Catholic ritual. 
Latin ecclesia, an assembly, brotherhood, or craftsmen ^s meet¬ 
ing (in modern parlance, a “trade union”), a name borrowed 
by the early Christian communities; hence ecclesias'tic, per¬ 
taining to the Church. 

Names of some of the principal Christian Churches 

Roman Catholic (for full entry, see Catholic), Eastern 
Orthodox (Greek Church, Russian Church), Protestant (see 
Protestant); Episcopalian (Anglican; in England, “Church 
of England”); Evangel'ical, Pres'b\de'rian, Baptist, Meth'- 
odist, Wes'leyan Methodist, Con'grega'tionalist, Lu'theran; 
Friends (Quakers), Ad'ventists (Seventh-day Ad'ventists), 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons), Christian Science (Mrs. Eddy, 
founder). 

For non-Christian religions, see Religion. See also the 
entries under Bible, Catholic, Sacrament, Sin; and the next 
entry. 

a church (written with a small c when it refers to the building. 

See above. Church, with a capital C).—A cathe'dral, bishop's 
church; a basil'ica, rectangular church; a baptistry, of 
circular design; a minster, former monastery church; an 
abbey, abbott's church; a temple, used of any house of wor¬ 
ship. whether Christian or pagan, especially a Greek, Roman, 
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or Jewish place of worship; a chS.p'el, separate place of wor¬ 
ship ; either the church edifice of a body of worshipers sepa¬ 
rated from a regular body, or a smaller building, or a small 
place of worship in an institution, or a church within a 
church, as “one of the chapels in Westminster Abbeya 
Jewish temple or synagbgue; a Moslem (Mohammedan) 
mosque (mosk); a meeting-house (Quakers’) ; an or'atory, 
private place of worship, as in a private home; a shrine, 
sacred to some holy person; a fane (poetic). 

Some words used on this subject 

The nave (central part of the church), the transepts (the 
lateral parts which give the church the form of a cross, in 
that type of architecture), the choir (kwir, portion reserved 
for the singers), the chancel (space reserved for the clergy), 
the altar, the vestry or sac'risty (where vestments and sacred 
vessels are kept, in charge of tlie sexton or sacristan), the 
organ loft, the rood screen (ornamental architectural piece 
separating the chancel and choir from the nave, in some 
ancient churches), the reredos (rer'dos, called in Spanish 
church architecture the “retablo”; a large ornamental screen 
behind the altar) ; the clergy (bishop, priest, minister, pastor, 
clergyman, parson, jmeacher, evangelist), the congregation 
(the worshi])ers, the faithful) ; a service, divine service, divine 
worship; the mass (Roman Catholic; often written by U.C.s 
with a capital M) ; the liCurgy (prescribed form of worship 
in ceremonial Churches), the sacred rites, the ritual, a cer^- 
emony; morning prayer, evening i^rayer, prayer meeting, 
vespers (evening service); a sermon, the pulpit, the text, a 
quotation, the Bible, the Gospel; the Epistle, a lectern; a 
reader; the choir (singers), a chor'ister (kor'ister), a cantor, 
to sing, to intone, chant; a hymn, a chant, a dirge, a psalm 
(sam), the psaltery (saurteri; book of psalms), the responses. 
To baptize (baptism, christening), to confirm (confirmation) ; 
to ordain a priest; to consecrate a bishop. Adjectives: ec¬ 
clesiastical (pertaining to the church), lay (pertaining to the 
laity or unordained people). 

See also Bible, Sacrament, Sin, Catliolic, Protestant, Hours, 
a cit'izen. Latin civis; hence civic, pertaining to the duties of 
citizenship. See City. 

city. Latin urbs, a town; hence urban, pertaining to the town; 
interurban, between towns; urbanity, city manners, polite¬ 
ness; urbane, with city manners, courteous, polite. See also 
Citizen. Greek polis; hence policy, the management; metrop'- 
olis, the ruling city; metropoUtan, pertaining to the big city, 
important. 

civ-. Latin root meaning “city.’’ Derived forms: civic, civ'- 
ilized, civllizalion. 

clam-. Latin root meaning ‘‘ shout, call. ’ ’ Derived forms: clim'or, 
declamation; claim, acclaim, proclaim, claimant. See Shout, 
to clap (clapping, clapped). Latin plaudo, plausum; hence to ap¬ 
plaud, applause ; to explode, burst out with a clapping noise; 
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plausible, which can be applauded, used of an argument that 
sounds better than it really is. 

a class. A group of things or people which have some features in 
common. 

In the natural sciences, the cat'egories are, in the order of 
decreasing importance, the phylum (fi'lum), class, order, 
fam'ily, ge'nus, species (spe'shez), vari'ety, individual. 

Popularly, most of those words are used as synonyms, 
also: division, group, denomination, religious, currency; sort, 
group, rank, army, etc.; grade in quality, size, school 
progress; quality. 

People who hang together closely.. .a coterie, a clique (kick) 
clean, adjective; cleanly (klenli), adjective, having clean habits; 
cleanliness (klenlines); cleanly (kltmli), adverb, in a clean 
manner.—^Ijatin purus, hence pure, purity, Puritan in re¬ 
ligion; purist in style. 

Immac'ulate, spotless, unsoiled, undefiled, unblemished. 
To clean from physical impurities; to cleanse (klenz) from 
sin, blame; also of the higher kind of cleaning, 
clear, adjective. Latin clarus, bright; hence clar'ity. —French 
clair, hence a clairvoyant, literally ‘^one who sees clearly,’’ 
one who reads the future.—^Latin lux, lucis, light; hence lucid, 
‘^a lucid explanation,” lucidity, to elu'cidate. —Latin lumen, 
light; hence lu'minous, which enlightens, “a luminous idea.” 

Bright sky; fair weather; fresh breeze; sunny day; 
coherent, that holds together, statement; intelligible, easy to 
understand; ob'vious, which needs no proof; logical, well 
deduced; explicit, fully stated. 

Opposites of clear : abstruse, involved; recondite, contain¬ 
ing hidden meaning; obscure, not well lighted; turbid water; 
dull weather. 

clSv'er. In English usage, this word refers only to native in¬ 
genuity and intelligence of a particular kind. “He is clever 
at cards but a fool in business”; “He played us a clever 
trick.” In America the word is principally used in the dia¬ 
lect sense of “quick-witted.” 

Ver'satile, able to turn his ability in many directions; 
adroit, inventive and intelligent; smart, intelligent and some¬ 
what unscrupulous. 

climac'tic, pertaining to a climax or highest point of interest in 
a story: “The climactic situation of the play.” 
climS.t'ic, pertaining to climate: “The climaFic conditions in 
Arizona are favorable for tubercular patients.” 
a climax. In Rhetoric or the Drama, the point of highest interest 
toward which all situations have been tending throughout the 
narrative or the presentation; the point where the tension is 
greatest, where all the attention concentrates. The climax is 
enhanced by opposition or contrast, giving magnitude to the 

Pronunciation key. Vowels a 5 I 6 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 ii y 
in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au aa in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
ayllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer: ng-g as ug in linger. See Syllables. 
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conflict, and by suspense, which prevents monotony and keeps 
up the intensity of the reader’s or spectator’s interest, 
to close (kloz), closing, closed. (Note that these are pronounced 
with a z sound, whereas the adjective close is pronounced 
with an s sound: ‘‘The air is close (klos) in this room.”) 
Latin claudo, clausum; hence to conclude, close a series; a 
recluse', person shut away from the world; a cloister, place 
of seclusion ; a sluice, gate that closes a canal, 
a cloth (with short 6 and voiceless th: kloth). Plural, in the sense 
of “i)ieces of material”; cloths (klodhz); in the sense of 
clothing: clothes (klodhz). 

to clothe (klodh). Past tense, clad or clothed (klddh'd) ; clothing 
(klodhing), a clothier (klodh'yer).—To cover with a gar¬ 
ment; to dress for effect; attire, literary; deck; gown, 
clothing. See Garment. 

a cloud. Latin nebula; hence neb'ulous, foggy, not clear; a neb'ula, 

a cluster of stars. 

coffee (kof'i, not kau'fe); French cafe (both the drink and the 
place where it is served) ; cafe-au-lait (kafa-o-la'), half milk; 
cafe noir (kafa-n-war'), without cream; mocha (mo'ka), 
Java; demi-tasse; a percbla'tor (not -cu-) ; a cafeteria (q.v.). 
coherence (ko-he'rens), or “holding together.” In Rhetoric, the 
quality which makes similar events or arguments appear to 
cling together. 

a coincidence (ko-in'sid-ens), the unexpected happening of two un¬ 
related events simultaneously; occurrence, a single happen¬ 
ing ; concurrence, the meeting of two sets of action or thought 
that have been moving in the same direction, 
cold, adjective. Latin frigidus; hence frigid, very cold. Ice melts 
at 32° Fahrenheit (0° Centigrade) ; stone cold, about 35-50° 
F. (2-10° C.); cold, about 40-60° F. (5-10° C.); cool, about 
50-75° F. (10-24° C.); lukewarm or tepid, about 75-90° F. 
(24-32° C.) ; warm, about 85-125° F. (30-52° C.). See Warm, 
a cold; a chill, all over; a cold in the head; a cold on the chest; 

catarrh (ka-tar'), inflammation causing a flow of mucous 
matter; a cough (kof); fever and ague. —To sneeze, to cough 
(kof), to perspire; a handkerchief; a hot water bottle; a 
warming pad; eu'calyp'tus oil; menthol; camphor; a dis'in- 
fec'tant; an an'tisep'tic. 

to collect selectively; gather indiscriminately; amass' in order to 
have much; accumulate, in the course of time; hoard, be 
afraid of parting with; pile up ; store up. 
a collective noun. In Grammar, a noun is called collective when it 
represents, in singular form, a plural idea: crowd, mob, com¬ 
mittee, army. Collective nouns are followed by the singular 
or the plural verb, according entirely to the dominant idea in 
the speaker’s consciousness: “The committee are disagreed” 
(i.e., its members are disagreed); “the committee is agreed” 
(it is now considered as a unit). 

a co'lon, sign of punctuation (:) representing a pause after the 
voice has been raised in expectation of a further statement. 
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The colon originated in a 13th century musical form called 
the podatus, indicating a pause at the end of two ascending 
musical notes. See Punctuation. 

The colon is used: (1) before the actual working of a quota¬ 
tion of some length. ‘^He said to me : ‘Friends, this is our 
last meeting.’ ” (If the quotation is short or incomplete, use 
a comma: “He said, ‘Come,’ but I did not go.”) (2) Between 
two coordinate (i.e., equally important) statements when the 
second explains the first: He is interested in the progress 
of his students : he watches closely all their work. (3) In 
quotations and time, when the normal order is reversed:— 
Cor. rV : 3 (in the third verse of the fourth chapter of 
Corinthians) ; 3 : 20 (twenty minutes after three). 
coll5'quial, adjective. A word or phrase is said to be colloquial 
when it is used by the majority of people in informal con¬ 
versation, but not standardized for use in formal speech or 
writing. 

a color (kuPer). Greek chroma; hence chromatic (kro-mat"ik), 
pertaining to colors; 9x)hromat'ic lens, one that docs not pro¬ 
duce color distortions; pan'chromat'ic film, one sensitive to 
all colors.— Tint, shade, blend. —Colors of the rainbow: 
vrolet, in'digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red.—Color names 
in heraldry: or (gold or yellow), argent (silver or white), 
sable (black), gules (red), azure (blue), vert (green), pur- 
pure (purple). 

Local color, in writing or art: the details of scene or action 
which make the reader see vividly the individuality of the 
place described. These details may not include color proper, 
a column (koFum, to rime with “doll ’em.” The pronunciation 
koryfini is a rank provincialism.) A cylindrical supporting 
piece in a building, usually of symmetrical and beautiful de¬ 
sign, unlike a pillar, which may be any kind of support of a 
vertical nature. Also a body of troops drawn up in depth; 
or printing type, figures, etc., in vertical arrangement, 
a collection. For synonyms, see Gather, Crowd, Many, 
to combine, put together several elements, each keeping its identity; 

to unite, make one; unify, make as one in manner of opera¬ 
tion; associate, become friends in work; consolidate, join 
strength; amal'gamate, each losing its separate identity; 
concat'enate, make a chain of; confed'erate, swear mutual as¬ 
sistance ; join end to end. 

to come (kum); coming; Past tense: come. —Latin venio, ventum; 

hence to intervene, come between; convene, come together; a 
convent, religious community house; advent, the coming; 
adventure, “coming to” something, 
a comma, a sign of punctuation (,) used to indicate a brief pause in 
speech, or to separate words in writing which do not form a 
continuous idea. The comma is used principally: 

(1) To set off connecting words in the middle of a clause: 
This , however, is the fact. At the same time, we may be 
going too fast. Such conduct , I think, deserves high praise. 

(2) To set off a clause with an ING word which indicates 
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separate action: Being tired, I sat down. It is strange , 
conditions being so hard, that they should waste so much 
money. 

(3) To set off the name of a person addressed: I thank 
you , John. 

(4) To set off an additional description or explanation: 
This is Los Angeles , the largest city in Southern California. 

(5) To set off a clause that could be left out without de¬ 
stroying the sense: Alaska , which was purchased from 
Russia in 1867, has an area of nearly 600,000 miles. 

(6) To set off a short, direct quotation within a sentence: 
He answered , **I will.*’ 

(7) To set off a clause appearing before the principal sub¬ 
ject : If you go , don’t forget the tickets. 

(8) To set off a clause beginning with a coordinate con¬ 
junction (and, but, or, nor, neither, for) : He was killed , 

and his brother was hurt. (But before so, thus, therefore, 

use a semi-colon.) 

(9) Between two modifying words of equal rank: A 
weak , scrawny , disgusting individual. 

(10) To indicate a slight pause in si)eeeh in a continuous 
narrative: We started early , traveled slowly , rested for 
a while in the afternoon , tand came back in good time for 
dinner. 

to commence (commencing, commenced, commencement) is formal; 
to begin is informal. 

common, adjective: shared by many: common friend”; joint, 

equally shared by two or more; usual, “the usual way,” “a 
common expression”; regular, according to rule; general, 
accepted by most. 

Common is not properly used to mean pleasant, friendly, 
nice, intimate. —In England common is synonymous with 

vulgar. 

a compar'ative. In grammar, a form used for making a compari¬ 
son. The comparative is formed in short adjectives with -er: 
longer, taller, handsomer (the final -e, if there is one, is 
dropped before -er: simple, simpler; a final -y is changed into 
-i-: handy, handier, except shyer, slyer; a single final conso¬ 
nant is doubled: red, redder). In longer adjectives and more 
unusual ones, the comparative is formed with more: more 
doubtful, more probable, more anxious, more learned.—^For 
comparison of adverbs, see Adverb. 

Consult the dictionary in every case of doubt. 

to compare (comparing, compared with, com'parable with or to, 
compar'ative, a compar'ison). —To collate, gather and verify 
facts for a definite purpose; to liken one thing to another. 

In footnotes, “compare” is written cf. (abbreviation of the 
Latin word “confer” meaning “compare”). 

to compete (competing, competitive, a competitor, competl'tion). A 
rival for an honor; an opponent in an election; an antag'oniat 
in debate; an entrant in a race. 
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compla^'cent, adjective. Latin placere, to please.— Satisfied, self- 
satisfied.—Complacency, self-satisfaction; com'plaisance, de¬ 
sire to please. 

to complain of a grievance; to gfrumble (imitative word: sound GR 
for active discontent; M for closed mouth, muttering; BL for 
blowing and “hot air”); to murmur under one's breath, 
angrily (M for closed mouth, R for anger), 
a com'plex. In psychology, a group of associated desires hidden in 
the subconscious mind, but ready to spring into action on 
being “tapped” by a suitable stim^ulus. “The art of tap¬ 
ping complexes is the art of making sales.” “He has always 
suffered from an inferiority complex: he rebels against au¬ 
thority, but ends in submitting to it.” 
a com'plEment, the part that complEtes. Do not confuse with 
compliment, a speech that complies with the requirements of 
politeness. 

a complexion (adjective complexioned, not complected: “fair com- 
plexioned”).—Fresh, blooming, ruddy, pale, sallow, dark, 
swarthy (very dark), light (U. S.= fair, England), 
a compo'nent j)art, one that helps “compose” or make up the whole; 

a constit'uent, a thing that belongs to the very essence; an 
ingre'dient, something that goes in the formula: “Cliocolate 
is an ingredient of many brands of cigarettes”; int'egral, ad¬ 
jective, not sep'arable without disintegration, essential, vital, 
a composition (kom-po-zish^un), an orderly way of presenting facts. 

A composition implies the selection of a subject; its limitation 
to a particular aspect that will be fully developed; the choice 
of a viewpoint, which may be subjective (the writer's) or 
objective (scientific); the use of narration, description, ex¬ 
position, argument, dialogue, conflict, suspense, climax, or a 
suitable mixture of those. 

See entries under those various words; also Rhetoric. 

compound words. 


Write the following as separate words 


all right 

every day 

per cent (b 

any day 

every time 

centage) 

any time 

ex officio 

pro temi3ore 

by and by 

in fact 

some day 

by the bye 

in order 

some way 

by the way 

in spite 

no one 

each other 

near by 


en route 

(on the) other hand 



Write the following as single words 

myself 

somebody 

likewise 

himself 

nobody 

although 

herself 

upward 

altogether 

itself 

downward 

throughout 

yourself 

upright 

somewhat 

ourselves 

downright 

sometimes 
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yourselves 

themselves 

oneself 

whatever 

whichever 

whoever 

anything 

something 

nothing 

anybody 

everybody 


beforehand 

nowadays 

twofold 

steadfast 

extraordinary 

overcome 

together 

without 

whenever 

nevertheless 

inasmuch 


everyone (meaning everybody) 


somehow 

moreover 

thereupon 

furthermore 

indoors 

upstairs 

beforehand 

overhead 

whereas 

notwithstanding 
anyone (meaning anybody) 
someone (meaning somebody) 


comprehensible, that can be understood. 

comprehensive, that includes much: ^^a comprehensive statement 
of assets and liabilities.’’ 

a comrade, literally ^‘a room mate.” For synonyms, see Friend, 
to conceive (conceiving, conceived, conceivable, a concept, concep¬ 
tion, conceit). Latin concipio, ^‘to take in together.” 

A concept is a mental image: “Animals are incapable of 
holding the concept of Eternity”; a conception is an original 
idea or view: “I had no conception of the magnitude of this 
task”; conceit is good opinion of oneself: “lie is too con¬ 
ceited to admit that he is ever WTong.” 
to conclude, literally “close together,” concluding, conclusion, con¬ 
clusive. To come deliberately to the end: “This concludes 
our entertainment.” “After hearing both sides, I conclude 
there is much to think about.” 

concrete', adjective.—A wmrd is called concrete when it is the 
name of a thing: chair, table, door. It is right to use con¬ 
crete words to describe ideas, in order to bring them more 
vividly to mind: a cutthroat (assassin), a sail (shij)), no 
hands wanted (labor), under my roof, Wall street, Washing¬ 
ton, Downing street (the British Government), 
to condemn (kon-dem'), pass unfavorable judgment on; convict', 
pass legal sentence on; blame somebody, lay upon him re¬ 
sponsibility for a w^rong; censure, express unfavorable 
opinion as to a moral w’^rong; reprove, express blame, but 
with kindly feelings; denounce, state publicly one’s objec¬ 
tions to a course. 

See Blame. 

to condense, reduce to lesser density: “Steam condenses into water 
on cooling”.; to compress, by pressure; “compressed air, 
compressed hay”; concentrate, by taking away unessential 
parts: concentrated food, concentrated perfume (by remov¬ 
ing the alcohol and preserving the essential oils) ; contract, 
shrink together; “Wood contracts and expands according to 
moisture and temperature.” 


syllable pronoiintea as aouDxiui in senate;, tjonsonants: g always as in go; tn as 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to condone an offense, by shutting one’s eyes to it; tol'erate, find no 
fault with; excuse, find good reasons for; overlook, pay no 
attention to; forgive, blot out one's desire for the other's 
punishment. 

a conflict. In Khetoric or the Drama, the element of opposition 
which provides the necessary contrast, giving magnitude '*'0 
the task to be accomplished or to the character under trial, 
conge'nial, suited to one another; ge'nial, pleasant, 
conjugation, a word meaning ‘‘yoking together"; the various 
forms assumed by a verb to express different shades of 
thought. A verb has modes or moods which denote the mood 
or thought of the speaker: indicative mode, for statements of 
facts; “ I go"; imperative for commands: “Go!"; subjunctive 
or de})endent mode: “lest he be offended"; infinitive or un¬ 
defined mode: “to go." Modes have various tenses or time 
forms. Present tense: “I go, I do go, I am going"; Past 
tense: “I went, I did go, I have gone, I had gone"; Future 
tense: “I shall or will go." These combine in various ways: 
Present perfect (unfinished time, action still going on) : “I 
have seen"; Past perfect: “I had seen"; Future perfect: “I 
shall have seen." Verbs also have forms that are combined 
adjectives and verbs (participles) : seeing, going, finished, 
painted; and forms that are combined verbs and nouns 
(gerunds, which are similar in form to tlie present participle): 
“The going is good," “tired of doing nothing." 

The principal variations in the form of English verbs, 
apart from the use of auxiliaries (see Auxiliary), are as 
follows:— 

Present participle and gerund end in -ing, which is added 
to the root: end, ending. If the root ends in -e, it drops the 
-e: take, taking; except when it is necessary to distinguish 
the word so formed from another of similar spelling: singe, 
singeing (with an e, to distinguish from singing, from sing) ; 
dye, dyeing (with an e, to distinguish it from dying, from 
to die). If it ends in a single consonant which is part of an 
accented syllable, it doubles the consonant: compel, com¬ 
pelling. 

Past participle and past tense end in -ed, pronounced ed 
after the sounds t or d: completed (kom-ple'ted), deeded; 
pronounced d after the sounds g, b, m, n, 1, r, z, V: logged 
(logd), crabbed (krabd), wormed, mined, thrilled, blurred, 
raised, shelved; also pronounced d after vowel sounds: dis¬ 
mayed, freed, defied, bestowed, glued; pronounced t after 
the sounds k, p, sh, ch, s, f; packed, rapped, wished, ditched, 
missed, sniffed. 

Present indicative, in the third person singular only (after 
he, she, it) ends in -s or -es: he goes, it looks. After the old- 
style “thou" the verb generally ends in -t or -est: thou sayest, 
thou wa«t, thou speakest (note the form: thou art). 

Conjugation of a model regular verb. (For use of each 
tense, see Tenses.) 
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ACTIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE MODE 


Present tense (habitual) 


Singular 

1-st person: I love 

2. thou lovest 

3. he loA^es 


Plural 

1-st person: we love 

2. you love 

3. they love 


Present tense (emphatic) 

I do love, thou dost love, he does love; we do love, you do 
love, they do love. 


Present tense (progressive) 

I am loving, thou art loving, he is loving; we are loving, you 
are loving, they are loving. 

Past tense (preterit, past definite, perfect) 

I loved, thou lovedst, he loved; we loved, you loved, the^y 
loved. 

Present Perfect (past indefinite) 

I have loved, thou hast loved, he has loved; we have loved, 
you have loved, they have loved. 

Past Perfect (Pluperfect) 

I had loved, thou hadst loved, he had loved; we had loved, 
you had loved, they had loved. 

Future tense 

I shall love, thou wilt love, he will love; we shall love, you 
will love, they will love. (See Shall and Will for correct use.) 

Future Perfect 

I shall have loved, thou wilt liave loved, he will have loved ; 
we shall have loved, you will have loved, they will have loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 
Present tense 

If I love, if thou love, if he love; if we love, if you love, if 
they love. 

Past tense 

If I loved, etc. (all forms invariable). 


1. Let me love. 

2. Love thou! 

3. Let him love. 


IMPERATIVE MODE 

1. Let us love. 

2. Love ye ! or Love ! 

3. Let them love. 


INFINITIVE 

Present: To love. Past: To have loved. Future: To be about 
to love. 


PARTICIPLE 

Present: loving. Past: loved. 
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PASSIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE MODE 

Present tense (habitual) 

I am loved, thou art loved, he is loved; we are loved, you are 
loved, they are loved. 

Present tense (progressive) 

I am being loved, thou art being loved, he is being loved; we 
are being loved, you are being loved, they are being loved. 

Past tense (PrSterit, past definite, perfect) 

I was loved, thou wast loved, he was loved; we were loved, 
you were loved, they were loved. 

Present Perfect (Past indefinite) 

I have been loved, thou hast been loved, he has been loved; 
we have been loved, you have been loved, they have been 
loved. 


Past Perfect (Pluperfect) 

I had been loved, thou hadst been loved, he had been loved; 
we had been loved, you had been loved, they had been loved. 

Future tense 

I shall be loved, thou wilt be loved, he will be loved; we shall 
be loved, you will be loved, they will be loved. 

Future Perfect 

I shall have been loved, thou wilt have been loved, he will have 
been loved; we shall have been loved, you will have been 
loved, they will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE .MODE 

Present tense 

If I be loved, if thou be loved, if he be loved, etc. (invariable). 

Past tense 

If I were loved, if thou wert loved, if he were loved, etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be loved or Be thou loved! 2. Be loved or Be ye loved! 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

INFINITIVE 

Present: To be loved. Past: To have been loved. Future: 
To be about to be loved. 

PARTICIPLE 

Present: Being loved. Past: Having been loved. 

(The so-called Potential Mode or Optative: ‘Hf I may love, 
if I might love’’ is considered as a simple formation with an 
auxiliary, like the forms with can, could, must, ought, dare. 
See Auxiliary.) 
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CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARIES 
TO HAVE AND TO BE 

INFINITIVE PRESENT PARTICIPLE PAST 

AND GERUND PARTICIPLE 

To have or to be Having or being Had or been 

PAST INFINITIVE COMPOUND GERUND 

To have had or been Having had or been 


INDICATIVE MODE 


Present Tense 

I have or am 

thou hast or art 

lie (she, it) has or is 

we (you, they) have or are 


Past Tense 

I had or was 
thou hadst or wast 
he (she, it) had or was 
we (you, they) had or were 


Future Tense 

I shall (will) have or be 

thou wilt (shalt) have or be 

he (she, it) will (shall) have or be 

we shall (will) have or be 

you (ye, they) will (shall) have or be 


Present Perfect Tense 

I have had or been 
thou hast had or been 
ho (she, it) has had or been 
we (you, they) have had or been 


Past Perfect Tense 

I had had or been 

thou hadst had or been 

he (she, it) had had or been 

we (you, they) had had or been 


Future Perfect Tense 

I shall (will) have had or been 
thou wilt (shalt) have had or been 

he (she, it, we, you, they) will (shall) have had or been 


MODES OF UNCERTAINTY 

Present Tense Past Tense 

If I (we, you, thou, he, she, it, If I (we, you, thou, he, she, it, 
they) have or be they) had or were 

Future Tense 

If I (we, you, thou, he, she, it, they) have or be 

Present Perfect Tense 

If I (we, you, thou, he, she, it, they) have had or been 

Past Perfect Tense 

If I (we, you, thou, he, she, it, they) had had or been 

Future Perfect Tense 

If I (we, you, he, etc.) shall (will) have had or been 
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CONTBAOTIONS WITH “TO HAVE” 

Present Tense 

I’ve, I’ve not, I haven’t, for I have, I have not. 

Past Tense 

I’d, I hadn’t, for I had, I had not. 

CONTRACTED NEGATIVE QUESTIONS WITH 
“TO HAVE’’ 

Present Tense Past Tense 

Haven’t I (we, you, they) ? Hadn’t I (he, she, it, we, you. 
Hasn’t he (she, it) ? they) ? 

CONTRACTIONS WITH “TO BE’’ 

Present Tense 

I’m, he’s, slie’s, for I am, he is, she is. 

I’m not, he’s not, she’s not, for I am not, he is not, she is not. 
We (you, they) aren’t for we (you, they) are not. 

Past Tense 

I, he, she, etc. wasn’t, for I, he, she, etc. was not. 

We (you, they) weren’t for we (you, they) were not. 

CONTRACTED NEGATIVE QUESTIONS WITH “TO BE ” 

Present Tense Past Tense 

Am I not? Aren’t we (you. Wasn’t I (he, she, it) ? 
they)? [“Aren’t I’’ is Weren’t we (you, they)? 
a misspelling for “a’n’t 

I.”] 

Isn’t he (she, it) ? 


CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY TO DO 

INFINITIVE PRESENT PARTICIPLE PAST 

AND GERUND PARTICIPLE 

To do Doing Done 

PAST INFINITIVE COMPOUND GERUND 

To have done Having done 

INDICATIVE MODE 

Present Tense Past Tense 

I (we, you, they) do I (we, you, he, she, it, they) 

thou dost (different from did 
“thou doest’’) thou didst 

he (she, it) does 

CONTRACTIONS WITH “TO DO” 

I (we, you, they) don’t, didn’t 
ho (she, it) doesn’t, didn’t 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a S I 5 tl y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 i 6 f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 4r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounoed as doubtful in senate). Consonants: g always as in go, th as in thief; 
dh aa th in mother; ng us in sing or m singer; ng-g as ng in finger. l:}ee byliables. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIAET SHALL 

PBESENT TENSE PAST TENSE AND MODES 

INDICATIVE OP UNCERTAINTY 

I (we, you, he, she, it, they) I (we, you, he, she, it, they) 
shall should 

thou shalt thou shouldst 

CONTRACTIONS WITH “SHALL” 

Shan’t Shouldn’t 


CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY WILL 


PRESENT TENSE 
INDICATIVE 

I (we, you, he, she, it, they) 
will 

thou wilt 


PAST TENSE AND MODES 
OP UNCERTAINTY 

I (we, you, he, she, it, they) 
would 

thou Avouldst 


CONTRACTIONS WITH “WILL” 

’ll (will); ’d (would); won’t (will not); wouldn’t (would not) 


CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY MAY 

PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE AND MODES 

INDICATIVE OP UNCERTAINTY 

I (we, you, he, she, it, they) I (we, you, he, she, it, they) 
may might 

thou mayest thou mightest 


CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY CAN 

PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE AND MODES 

INDICATIVE OP UNCERTAINTY 

I (we, vou, he, she, it, they) I (we, you, he, she, it, we, you, 
can they) could 

Thou canst thou couldst 

CONTRACTIONS WITH “CAN” 

Can’t Couldn’t 


CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY MUST 

I (we, you, thou, he, she, it, they) must 

CONTRACTION WITH “MUST” 

Mustn’t 


THE AUXILIARIES LET AND OUGHT 
ARE NOT INPLECTED 

CONTRACTION WITH “OUGHT” 

Oughtn’t 

See Shall and Will. 

a conjunction, or link-word, in Grammar is a word or phrase that 
unites clauses or sentences, or that unites words when these 
words stand alone but represent clauses or sentences: “He ia 
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as tall as is a conjunction, because it unites the 

two clauses: ‘^he is tall,’’ and ‘'I am tall,’^ part of the second 
clause being ‘^understood” and not expressed in full). “You 
and I are agreed” (“and” is a conjunction, joining the two 
clauses: “you are agreed” and “I am agreed”). 

Conjunctions are called coordinate when they unite two 
ideas of equal importance in a “compound sentence”: “He 
came and saw” (“he came,” “he saw,” are of equal im¬ 
portance ; the two clauses are coordinate; the sentence is a 
compound sentence, and “and” is a coordinate conjunction). 
They are called subordinate when they unite two ideas, one 
of which is considered less important, in a “complex sen¬ 
tence”: “He arrived late, although he had started early” 
(“He was late,” “he had started early,” are clauses of 
unequal importance; the important part of the statement is 
“he was late,” the other j^art being the explanation of it; 
the sentence therefore is a complex sentence, and “although” 
is a subordinate conjunction). Conjunctions may appear in 
pairs: either ... or; neither . . . nor; both . . . and; not 
only . . . but also. In that case they are called correlatives. 

Do not use a preposition for a conjunction; a preposition 
is followed by the objective case: “you arc like him”; a con¬ 
junction may be followed by the subject or nominative case, 
since it merely links one sentence to another: “Do the same 
as I” (i.e., the same as I do). It is not grammatically correct 
to use like in joining clauses, because “like” is not yet recog¬ 
nized as a conjunction (but if popular usage of phrases such 
as “do like I do” persists and gains recognition, “like” will 
be classed as a conjunction, and its use will then be correct). 

Classification of conjunctions. Conjunctions may be clas¬ 
sified according to any of the usual logical relations of ideas. 

COORDINATES 

Conjunctions of addition: and, again, besides, furthermore, 
moreover, finally, etc.; 

Conjunctions of contrast: but, however, yet, still, neverthe¬ 
less, notwithstanding, whereas, on the contrary, on the other 
hand, etc.; 

Conjunctions of alternation: either ... or; neither . . . nor; 
whether ... or; 

Conjunctions of consequence: hence, consequently, thus, 
therefore, accordingly, wherefore, so; 

Conjunction of evidence: for (meaning “because”) ; 
Conjunctions of repetition: indeed, in fact, in other words, 
that is, for example. 


SUBORDINATES 

Conjunctions of time: when, whenever, while, as, since, be¬ 
fore, after, until, etc.; 

Conjunctions of place: where, whence, whither (these are 
habitually adverbs); 

Conjunctions of degree: as, then, more than, rather than; 
Conjunctions of manner: as, if, as though, etc.; 
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Conjunctions of cause or reason: because, for, since, as, inas¬ 
much as; 

Conjunctions of condition: if, provided that, supposing, un¬ 
less, on condition that; 

Conjunctions of purpose: that, so that, in order that, etc.; 
Conjunctions of concession: though, although, even if, etc. 

See Transitions. 

a connoisseur (kon'e-ser^), one who knows what is good; am^ateur, 
one who practices an art for the love of it; dilettan'te, one 
who trifles with art. 

to conquer (kong'ker), conquering, conquered (kong'kerd), a con- 
queror (kong"ker-er). Latin vinco, victum; hence invin'cible, 
undefeatable; victory, victorious. 

For synonyms, see Beat, Defeat. 

conscious (kon^shus), adjective. Aware of the inside working of 
an emotion or desire; aware of his being involved in an out¬ 
side fact. ^‘He is conscious of his strength, but too lazy to 
use it.^’ 

Do not confuse conscious, consciousness, which refer to 
awareness, with conscience, conscientious, wdiich refer to 
obedience to the ‘‘still, small voiceinside. “He is too 
conscientious to neglect his duties, even though nobody is 
watching him.” (Note the spelling conscienTious, with a T.) 

considerable. This is an adjective, and cannot be properly used 
without a noun. Instead of “He has considerable,” say: “He 
has a great deal.” 

to consist of. A tiling consists of elements, parts, constituents, but 
not of factors. 

a con'sonant, a letter that “sounds with” another, i.e., one of the 
sounds which it is supposedly impossible to utter by itself, but 
wrongly so called. Consonants may be classified according to 
the part of the organs of speech concerned in their produc¬ 
tion, or the part where the organs come to an obstacle, as 
guttural (from the throat), h; velar (from the velum or soft 
palate), ng as in sing, k, g; p§.latal (from the palate or roof 
of the mouth), y as in yes; lingual (made by the tongue), t, 
d, n, 1, r, th, dh, sh, zh, s, z; or labial (made by the lips), 
p, b, m, f, V, w. Or they may be classified according to the 
nature of the sound or the place where it apxiears to come 
from, as explosives, k, g, t, d, p, b; nasals, ng of sing, n, m; 
laterals, 1; trilled certain forms of r; fricatives (produced 
with friction), h, y in yes, th, dh, sh, zh, s, z, w. Or again 
they may be classified as voiced: g, d, b, m, r, zh, j, v, dh; or 
voiceless; k, t, p, n, 1, sh, ch, f, th. These and all classifica¬ 
tions whatever are arbitrary. 

See Syllable. 

constant, unchanging (temperature, flow, devotion, etc.); stead¬ 
fast (England often stedfast) adherence; firm belief; un¬ 
swerving loyalty; staunch support; fixed rule; settled habit; 
diTigent effort; tena'cious hold; steady trend; assid'uous at¬ 
tendance, study; continuous performance; per'manent res"- 
idence; perpSf'ual quarreling; persis'tent misfortune. 
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a con'’sul, a Government’s commercial representative abroad: ‘‘The 
American Consul at Munich, Germany.” Consuls are not 
necessarily part of the diplomatic service, as they deal only 
with business relations and with individuals, unlike ambassa¬ 
dors or ministers. 

Do not confuse a consul with a counsel, adviser, or with a 
city council and the city councillors, 
contempt, see Scorn. 

the con'tent or con'tents of a receptacle (accent on first syllable). 

content', adjective (accent on 2nd syllable) : feelin^ that one 
has had as much as one should strive for; sat'isfied, feeling 
til at one has had enough, all one wants. 

contin'ual, occurring frequently, with intervals: “They live in a 
state of continual warfare”; contin'uous, occurring without 
interruption: “continuous performance.” 

contrast. In Art and Rhetoric, the element of opposition which 
provides the necessary conflict between various elements striv¬ 
ing for attention. Contrast enhances the “high lights” or 
the dark spots and gives magnitude to the task to be accom¬ 
plished or to the character undergoing trial. 

a controTler, a person who inspects; a comptroller, who inspects the 
accounts. (The latter spelling is due to a misunderstanding. 
The word has nothing to do with the French compte, account. 
It comes from the Latin contra-rotulator, and should always 
have been spelled controller.) 

to converse' (accent on 2nd syllable), con'versant with (accent on 
1st syllable), a con'versa'tion.— ^A dialogue, on the stage or in 
a story; a discourse, learned and formal; a colToquy, in¬ 
formal; a talk by one person; intercourse of any kind, such 
as glances, meetings, words, etc. 

to convict' (accent on 2nd syllable), to find legally guilty. Do not 
confuse with convince, bring sufficient arguments to produce 
a belief.— A con'vict, one found guilty of crime. 

to convince by serious arguments; to persuade, influence to action. 
Do not confuse with convict, find guilty, 

to cook. Latin coquo; hence a decoction, leaves, etc., boiled in the 
jmeparation of an extract; prec5cious, “forecooked,” ripened 
too soon.—Latin culina, a kitchen; hence culinary, of the 
kitchen. 

To boil, steam, in water; roast meat before a fire or in an 
oven; bake bread in an oven; toast bread by drying its sur¬ 
face before a fire; grill meat on a gridiron; broil a steak 
(same as grill, more used in U. S.) ; barbecue a whole quarter 
of an animal in a pit; fry in much fat; saute (so-ta') quickly, 
in little fat; poach eggs by breaking them open in boiling 
water; scramble eggs in butter; make an om'elet in the frying 
pan; put up or preserve fruit in jars or cans; pickle olives in 
brine, gherkins, etc., in vinegar; stew food by boiling it 
slowly for a long time; distil or distill a concentrated extract 
from a liquid, as alcohol from wine. 
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The head cook...the chef (shef). 

Not cooked very much (meat).rare (U. S.), underdone 

(England). 

Cooked for a longer time (meat)_well done. 

a c6py (plural c8pies). Either the thing to be imitated, or the imi¬ 
tation itself.—Printer's copy: the manuscript (MS.) from 
which the compositor sets the type.—A replica, exact copy 
of a work of art, etc.; a duplicate, the same thing done again. 

In typewriting, much confusion is avoided by referring to 
originals and carbons: ‘^Make me two carbons of this let¬ 
ter’' (i.e., make three copies in all). ^'Here is the original to 
be copied." 

cord-. Latin root meaning heart." Derived forms: cordial, 
discord, core, encourage. See Heart, 
corp-. Latin root meaning ‘‘body." Derived forms: cor'poral, 
corporation, incor'porate, corps (pronounced kor), corpse. 
See Body. 

a corps (kor), a squad, group, body. Esprit de corps (es-pre-d-kor), 
school spirit, group spirit, class spirit, etc. 

Do not confuse with corpse (korps), a dead body, 
correct, adjective; conforming to recognized standards; exact in 
all details; accurate, done with great care; precise, scrupu¬ 
lously right. ‘^Correct pronunciation, the exact time, ac¬ 
curate measurements, precise directions." 

to correct, to change so as to make it agree with standards; to 
rec'tify, change something that was wrong and make it right; 
as in : to correct a proof, to rectify an error. 

Certified or declared correct.0. K. (Okeh, Indian word). 

the cost; to cost (Past tense: cost). 

Of high value...costly (adjective). 

Excessive in price.dear. 

Beyond one’s means.expensive. 

Costing much money.high-priced. 

a council, a deliberative body of men (the City Council).—Do not 
confuse with counsel, an adviser, advice; or with consul, a 
commercial representative abroad. 

to count. Latin computare; hence to compute, estimate or make sta¬ 
tistics concerning (costs, numbers, etc.); to reckon, antici¬ 
pate (more often used with events than with figures) ; 
enumerate, name in a certain order; estimate, establish ex¬ 
pected cost or number; value, compare with known standards 
of cost; price, ascertain the price of. 

a country (kunlri). Plural: countries (kun'triz).—An inde¬ 
pendent sovereign state; a neutral country; a neutralized 
country; a federation, a republic, a commonwealth, a mon¬ 
archy ; the mother country, a coPony, a domin'ion, a protec'- 


Pronunciation key. Vowels fi $ I 0 tl y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S I 5 il f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; A As in father; 6r as in merry; as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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torate, a manda'ted territory (of the League of Nations), a 
settlement; extra-territoriality (foreigners^ special privileges 
in China) ; government, politics, Parliament, Congress (see 
Parliament).—A prov'ince, department (Prance), canton 
(Switzerland), county, commune, city, town, township, vil¬ 
lage, section, subdivision.—A citizen (of a republic), subject 
(of a monarchy); an a'lien (foreign citizen resident in the 
speaker’s country), a foreigner (foreign born), a compa'triot 
(fellow citizen abroad).—The elec'torate; laws, statutes, con¬ 
stitution, charter.—Frontiers, passports, customs, custom¬ 
house, duties, taxes. 

a coupe (koo-pa"). This is the past tense of the French verb 
couper, to cut: a four-passenger vehicle cut in two, making a 
two-passenger vehicle. It becomes meaningless if pronounced 
koop. 

a courtesy (kur'te-si), politeness. Do not confuse with curtsey 
(kurt'si, two syllables), a ceremonial bow (bou). 
a covey (kilv'i), brood or hatch of partridges, etc.; a brace of 
pheasant; a flock of birds; bevy of quail, of girls; swarm of 
bees, ants, etc.; shoal or school of fish, 
cred-. Latin root meaning believe.” Derived forms: crSd'it, 
credible, creditable, cre'dence, creed. See Belief, 
a cre'dence or creden'za, a side table or plate cabinet for the dining 
room, or a piece of furniture of similar design to accommo¬ 
date a radio or phonograph outfit, 
credible, that can be believed; cred'ulous, over-ready to believe; 
creditable, honorable, 
to creep. Past tense: crept. 

cresc-. Latin root meaning “grow.” Derived forms: cres^'cent, 
crescendo (kra-shen'do), concrete, increase. See Grow, 
a cr8vlce (KPEVls), a small hole in a wall; a crevasse (kre-VAS'), 
big hole in a glacier. 

a crime, serious legal offense; a misdemea'nor, minor offense; 

offense, any legal wrongdoing; delinquency, failure to per¬ 
form a legal duty; tort, a civil wrong other than breach of 
contract; a fePony, a crime of the gravest kind. 

See Faults. 

a crisis, plural crises. 

to criticize, to judge (not necessarily unfavorably, although any 
true judgment is liable to be taken as fault-finding), 
a cross. Latin crux, crucis; hence to crucify, hang on the cross; 

the crux of an argument, the point where one line of thought 
crosses another. 

to cross a street, a river, the ocean; to traverse a great distance, 
a crowd, many people close together. Latin turba; hence turbu¬ 
lent, restless; to disturb, throw into disorder.—A multitude, 
great many, but not necessarily in one place; a mass, com¬ 
pact ; a group, smaller and for a purpose; an aggregation of 
things or people finding themselves put together, as a flock of 
sheep; a congregation in churoh; a 6lub| organized; a societyi 
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for a serious purpose; an association, of people in the same 
trade, etc.; an audience, of listeners; the spectators at a 
show; the attendance at a meeting.— herd of wild animals ; 
pack of hounds, wolves; drove of oxen; school of fish; swarm 
of bees, ants; bevy of girls, of quail; covey (kuv'i) of par¬ 
tridges ; flock of birds. 

cruc-. Latin root meaning ‘‘cross.Derived forms: cru'cial, to 
cru'cify, cru'cifix, excruciating, cross. 

See Cross. 

cruel, adjective; who likes to cause suffering; brutal, who handles 
roughly; fierce, naturally unrestrained; savage, uncivilized; 
barbarous, cruel and uncivilized; ferocious, wild and danger¬ 
ous ; merciless; pitiless. 

to cry (crying, cried), to make a noise: often to shed tears noisily; 

to weep, tears only; to sob, tears and hiccough; to sniv'el, 
drip at the nose; to bawl, colloquial, ‘‘say Boo-hoo’'; to 
whimper unconvincedly, at intervals; to wail, long vocal cries, 
crypt-. Greek root meaning “to hide.” Derived forms: cryp'to- 
gram, cryptSg'amous. See Hide, 
cunning, adjective; literally ‘ ‘ knowing ’ ’ ; deceitful; sly. —The 
colloquial American use of this word in the sense of “pretty” 
is now fast going out of fashion, as it contradicts both the 
original signification of “knowing” and the derived significa¬ 
tion of “knowing too much.” 

a cup (a cupful, two cupfuls) ; a charice, poetic or ecclesiastical; a 
cylindrical; a goblet, with foot or stem but without 
handle; a bumper, a glass or cup filled to the brim; a 
tankard, a cylindrical vessel, of pewter or earthenware, 
usually with a cover, often holding as much as a quart; a 
demi-tasse (“half-cup”), a small cuiiful of black coffee, 
cur- (followed by a vowel). Latin root meaning “care.” De¬ 
rived forms: cu'rate, sinecure (sm- or si-), incu'rable. See 
Care. 

to cure (curing, curable, curative), to cause to recover from sick¬ 
ness: “The ocean trip cured me of my nervous condition”; 
to heal, a sore, a wound; now returning to its original sig¬ 
nification of “making well”: “Heal the sick”; to restore a 
patient to health. 

curr-, curs-. Latin root meaning “run.” Derived forms: current, 
cursive, occur, concur, incursion, excursion, course, discourse, 
concourse. See Run. 

to curse (cursing, cursed or seldom curst). Latin maledico, to say 
evil; hence a malediction ; an imprecation, prayer against; an 
anath'ema, official Church curse; swearing, whether at a per¬ 
son or at Fate; blas^phemy, disrespectful use of the names of 
holy things; profan'ity, use of low or blas'phemous language. 

a custom (customer, who buys; customary, usual; customhouse, 
where import taxes are paid): the usual thing, generally of 
a group of people: “Marriage customs”; a habit, personal; 
a practice, intentionally established: “They make it a prac¬ 
tice to keep people waiting”; a rite, religious ceremony; a 
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proce'dure, way of doing one detail after another; an insti¬ 
tution, recognized usage: “Afternoon tea is more than a 
custom in England; it is an institution. ’ ’ 
to cut (Past tense cut). Latin seco, sectum; hence section, part of 
a whole; to dissect, cut asunder; a sect, small group separated 
from a whole; sectarian, etc. French couper; hence a coupe, 
carriage for four cut in two; a coupon, interest-bearing paper 
clipped from a stock certificate.—To shear sheep, hair; scar 
a surface; scSrify a road; score a writing; carve meat; cleave 
in two; hack with blunt edge; notch, cut an angular piece; 
slash, cut right and left; gash, make a big hole in; split, 
divide; chop into small pieces; hew a log; lop branches; 
prune a fruit tree; amputate a human limb; clip wool; reap 
a harvest; mow hay; trim for neatness; shave hair off; dock, 
cut oif pay; whittle chips from a stick; slice equally; lance 
an abscess; bisect, cut in two equal parts, 
a cut. Name used by the public for an engraving or plate (in En¬ 
gland a block) used by printers for the reproduction of pic¬ 
tures.—A half-tone from a photograph; a line cut, from a pen 
and ink sketch; a zinc etching, a zinc, line cut or reproduc¬ 
tion of print; an electro, exact re])roduction of another en¬ 
graving, from a wax or lead impression; a stereo, exact repro¬ 
duction of another engraving, from a paper im]mession (called 
a mat or matrix: wet mat, dry mat, boiler plate); a Ben Day, 
shaded printing surface on a line cut. 
cutting (adjective), sarcastic remarks; caustic (i.e., burning) 
comments; stinging criticism. 

cute (adjective). An American colloquialism, abbreviated from 
acute, sharp. Pretty, attractive, picturesque.— Do not use 
cunning in this sense. See Cunning. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a <1 i o u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; 6 S i 6 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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a danger, possibility of harm; a risk voluntarily assumed; a pSrli, 
imminent; a hSlzard, in which luck plays a large part; 
jeopardy (jep'ardi), a serious risk. 

There is a danger of being misunderstood whenever one 
speaks, but one has to assume that risk.”—‘^The mountain 
climbers were in peril of their lives on the glacier.’’— 
gambler is accustomed to take hazards.”—^“The rebellion of 
the Russian people during the war placed the Allies in 
jeopardy.” 

To put in peril.to jeopardize (jep^ardlz) 

to dare (I dare, he dare, more correct than he dares, because dare is 
an old past tense form. Past tense : dared; older form durst). 
To dare is generally not followed by “to”: He dare not go. 

daring. See Brave. 

dark, not receiving or reflecting light; gloomy, unpleasant and 
dark; obscure, not very light, but lighter than “dark”? 
opaque, which cannot be seen through; vague, figurative: not 
well-defined, not clear; dim, not brilliant; nebulous, foggy, 
cloudy; murky, very cloudy sky; somber, figurative: very 
shady. 

a dash. A sign (—) used in writing and printing to indicate letters 
or words left out: D—n (Damn); May—July (May to 
July); “Why did you—?” The dash is also used exten¬ 
sively to take the place of any sign of punctuation, especially 
the comma and the parentheses: “English—I know whereof 
I speak—is the most democratic of languages.” The dash, in 
these cases, suggests more of a pause than the regular sign. 

dat-. Latin root meaning “give.” Derived forms: data, da'tive. 
See Give. 

data. Plural form of the Latin word datum, a given fact; should 
always be followed by a plural verb: “The data have (plural) 
been gathered.”—The pronunciation data (with short first 
a), often heard, is due to a misunderstanding of the cor¬ 
rect Latin form, which is data (with long, open a). All 
Latin words, when adopted into English, take the purely 
English vowels: sta'tus, appara'tus, ter'minus, etc. 

a date, an exact statement of historical time.—The assumption by 
a writer or speaker of the existence of a thing before its time 
is called an anSrCh'ronism (anak^roniz-m): “George Washing¬ 
ton pulled his revolver” (revolvers were not invented at that 
time; the word dates only from 1835). 

Out of date.....antiquated 

a day. Latin dies; hence a diary, a daily notebook; dial, the face 
of a day piece or timepiece; diurnal, pertaining to daylight, 
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as against nocturnal; sine die, without a date being set for 
reconvening, ‘‘to adjourn sine die/’ French jour, a corrup¬ 
tion of diurn-; hence journal, originally a daily paper, now in 
IJ.S. a weekly or monthly. Greek hemera; hence ephem'eral, 
living but a day, short lived; mesembryanthemum, midday 
flower, a beautiful plant forming oceanside carpets on the 
California sandstone. 

dead (ded), adjective, equivalent to the past participle died: “He 
has died, he is dead.”—Never use “quite” before “dead”: 
there are no degrees in death. 

Some words used on this subject 

Corpse, casket, coffin, hearse, funeral, burial, grave, ceme¬ 
tery, mausoleum, cremation, mourning, rcHiuiem service. See 
also Funeral. 

death. Latin mors, mortis; hence mortal, liable to die or to cause 
death; to mortify, cause death to one’s pride.— End; decease, 
legal; demise, passing away.—See Funeral. 

deceased, dead, who has “ceased” to be; not to be confused with 
diseased, sick, dis-eased. 

to deceive (deceiving, deceived, deception, deceit, a deceiver) inten¬ 
tionally ; to mislead, lead astray, intentionally or not; cheat in 
order to obtain sometliing; delude by means of a trick; outwit 
a pursuer, etc.; fool, dupe. —A deception is the act of one who 
practices deceit. 

to decide upon a course of action; determine a cause or effect; con¬ 
clude as the result of an inquiry; settle finally something that 
has been in dispute; decree that something shall henceforth 
be done, by authority.— Decided, important, definite: a de¬ 
cided improvement; decisive, which brings about the end: a 
decisive victory. 

a declen'sion, all the various forms taken by a noun or pronoun for 
grammatical reasons. (The forms taken by a verb are called 
conjugation.) The declension in English presents no diffi¬ 
culty except in the possessive case. 

A Model Declension Applied to Various Nouns. 


My 

mother 

reads the book. 

It is my 

mother’s 

book. 

It is a book of my 

mother’s. 


It is my 

mother’s. 


It belongs to my 

mother. 


My 

sisters 

read the book. 

It is my 

sisters’ 

book. 

It is a book of my 

sisters’. 


It is my 

sisters’. 


It belongs to my 

sisters. 



Pronunciation key. Vowels a e i 6 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; a 6 I 6 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; 6 as in father; ar as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (h in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng’g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Mt. 

Jones 

has a book. 

It is Mr. 

Jones's 

book. 

It is 

Mr. Jones’s. 


It belongs to 

Mr. Jones. 


The 

Joneses 

have a horse. 

It is the 

Joneses’ 

horse. 

It is the 

Joneses’. 


It belongs to the 

Joneses. 


My 

wife 

has a book. 

It is my 

wife’s 

book. 

It is my 

wife’s. 


It belongs to my 

wife. 


Our 

wives 

have books. 

They are our 

wives’ 

books. 

They are our 

wives’. 


They belong to our 

wives. 


The 

man 

has a book. 

It is the 

man’s 

book. 

It is the 

man’s. 


It belongs to the 

man. 


The 

men 

have books. 

They are the 

men’s 

books. 

They are the 

men’s. 


They belong to the 

men. 



A Model Declension Applied to Various Pronouns^ 



I 

have a book. 


It is 

my 

book. 


It is 

mine. 


First person, 

It belongs to 

me. 


singular. 


We 

have a book. 


It is 

our 

book. 


It is 

ours. 


First person, plural. 

It belongs to 

us. 




You 

have a book. 


It is 

your 

book. 

Second person 

It is 

yours. 


(both singular 

It belongs to 

you. 


and plural) 


Thou 

hast a book. 


It is 

thy 

book. 

Biblical, archaic and 

It is 

thine. 


poetic second 

It belongs to 

thee. 


person singular. 


He 

has a book. 


It is 

his 

book. 

Third person, mascu¬ 

It is 

his. 


line singular. 

It belongs to 

him. 
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She 

has a book. 


It is 

her 

book. 

Third person 

It is 

hers. 


feminine singular. 

It belongs to 

her. 




It 

has a cover. 


It is 

its 

cover. 

Third person neuter 

It is 

its. 

(or its own) 

singular. 

It belongs to 

it. 




They 

have a book. 


It is 

their 

book. 


It is 

theirs. 


Third person plural. 

It belongs to 

them. 




Who 

has a book? 



Whose 

book is it? 

Interrogative. 


Whose 

is it? 


To 

whom 

does it belong? 



Everybody 

has books. 


They are 

everybody’s 

books. 


They are 

everybody’s. 



They bel ong to everybody. 




Whoever 

has a book? 

Same with 


Whosever 

book is it? 

whosoever, whoseso¬ 


Whosever 

is it? 

ever, whomsoever. 

To 

whomever 

does it belong? 



No one 

has a book. 


It is 

no one’s 

book. 


It is 

no one’s. 



It belongs to 

no one. 




Neither 

has a book. 


It is 

neither’s 

book. 


It is 

neither’s. 



It belongs to 

neither. 




Both, each, all, some, none, any, what, which, whatever, 
whichever, whatsoever, are not inflected. 

Both have a book. 

It belongs to both. 

Each has a book. 

One book belongs to each, (each of them) 

THE INTENSIVE AND REFLECTIVE PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS 

Singular Number 

I MYSELF cheated MYSELF 
You YOURSELF cheated YOURSELF 
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He HIMSELF cheated HIMSELF 
She HERSELF cheated HERSELF 
It ITSELF cheated ITSELF 
One ONESELF cheated ONESELF 

Plural Number 

We OURSELVES cheated OURSELVES 
You YOURSELVES cheated YOURSELVES 
They THEMSELVES cheated THEMSELVES 

Old Forms 

Thou THYSELF cheated THYSELF 
Ye YOURSELVES cheated YOURSELVES 

decoYous or dec'orous (from Latin decor: beauty, honor), proper 
according to the most formal ideas: ‘‘it is indecorous to raise 
one’s voice in church”; dignified, according to one’s position; 
proper, according to the particular standards of the time and 
place; correct, according to a particular, definite standard; 
demure, affecting simplicity or coyness; sedate, calm, com¬ 
posed person or manner; staid, rigid, unbending; conven¬ 
tional, according to the lead of others, not original. 

deep. Latin profundus; hence profound, mostly used in the figura¬ 
tive sense: profound knowledge, a profound truth. Serious, 
grave; abysmal (a-bis'mal, pertaining to the abyss" or bottom¬ 
less pit): abysmal ignorance.—Noun; depth (note spelling 
and pronunciation dep-th). 

The difference between depth and height (hit) is entirely 
one of viewpoint, like half-empty, half-full. Looking up from 
below, we si)eak of height: the height of a mountain, height 
above sea level; looking down from above, we speak of depth : 
the depth of the ocean, the depth of misery. Even if our body 
is down and we are looking up, we speak of depth if the place 
where we are is generally considered as being down: “Out of 
the depths have I cried unto Thee.” 
to defeat, literally “to undo” (connected with the words fact, feat), 
hence: to defeat your purpose, to undo what you are trying 
to do; to nullify, make void; baffle, lead into a false direction; 
frustrate, render vain; thwart, throw an obstacle in the way; 
foil, lead nowhere; balk, cause to stumble; outwit, through 
superior cunning; circumvent, go round; vanquish an enemy; 
conquer by force; overthrow a power; beat, lick, thrash, 
a defect, a shortcoming, physical or moral; a fault, absence of some¬ 
thing that should be there; flaw, fault in structure, often not 
seen; deformity, permanent misshapement; blemish, what¬ 
ever mars the surface; taint, permanent stream of impurity, 
as in the blood; blot or stain on one’s character or reputation. 

Do not confuse with deficiency, shortage in expected quan¬ 
tity ; or with deficit, shortage of income. 

defective, physically, like the blind, the crippled, the deaf, the 
epileptic; mentally defective, like the insane, mbrons, feeble¬ 
minded, imbeciles, crelins. 
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to defend, ward ofP the blows; to protect under one’s shield; guard, 
stand ready to defend; preserve as it is. One who defends 
himself from a charge in a law court is the defendant; one 
who defends another is the other’s defender. The act of 
defending is the defense (written in America with an s, as 
it comes from the Latin defensio, through the French defense ; 
but written in England defence, with a c, as also offence). 
An act which deserves condemnation is called indefensible. 

to defer (deferring, deferred) until later; postpone until a stated or 
assumed future time; delay, keep from starting; suspend 
something that is already on, temporarily; put off something 
one dislikes; adjourn a meeting until a set date or sine die; 
stave off an expected evil; to procrastinate, have the habit of 
putting off action until later (this verb requires no object: 
he is always procrastinating). 

In another sense, defer means to bow down before some¬ 
body’s opinion: defer to somebody’s views, accept them as 
superior. 

Do not confuse with differ, to be other. 

Examples: As the train was late, the speaker was delayed. 
He wired to have the meeting deferred, and it was conse¬ 
quently postponed until the afternoon. We did not like to 
put it off any longer, as we had been accused of trying to 
procrastinate, and of trying to stave off the day of reckon¬ 
ing. When the meeting opened, we suspended the rule call¬ 
ing for the reading of minutes, and proceeded with the 
business. At six o’clock w^e adjourned until the next morning. 

def' 'erence to somebody’s wishes, because one thinks them of 
superior value; regard for a person or an opinion, formal; 
submission to, with a sense of inferiority; obedience to, with 
inferiority and humility; reverence for somebody who re¬ 
ceives our respect and awe. 

defiance, challenging attitude; a defy (defi), a dare, an open and 
public challenge to dare attempt something.—To challenge 
a person or a statement is to express public doubt of the 
statement, or to call upon the person to do a thing, often in 
competition with the challenger, and in a sporting spirit; to 
defy (defi) a person is to call upon him to make good at 
something considered beyond his ability or daring, often in 
a sneering spirit. ‘^He was challenged to prove his statement. 
The allegation had been challenged. They defied him to enter 
the lion’s cage.” 

a defrciency, shortage of a quantity expected to be found there; 

deficit, shortage of income to balance expenditures; defect, 
shortcoming of any kind, physical or moral. See Blemish. 

def'inite, adjective; literally “finished off,” i.e., limited, known. 
Do not confuse with definitive, which settles or proves: a 
definitive proof. 

In Grammar, the name “Past Definite” is sometimes given 
to that tense which indicates completed action: Yesterday 
I saw him; it is now generally called the Past Tense or 
Preterit. 
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ir~deign (dan), from Latin dignus, worthy; to consider a thing 
worthy of being done; to condescend to perform an action 
which really excites one^s mild contempt. did not deign 

to reply/’ ‘‘He condescended to explain.’’ 
a delay which keeps something from starting; a respite (res pit), 
temporary suspension, as of a trial; reprieve of a sentenced 
criminal; moratorium on national or public debts; Stay of 
execution. See Defer. 

Adjectives and phrases: Held back for any reason; in abey¬ 
ance (discussion, etc.), until an opportune time arises; dis¬ 
continued, not being done any more; dormant, sleeping, as 
a quarrel; inactive, not working; interrupted by some un¬ 
foreseen circumstance, and to be renewed; suspended, tempo¬ 
rarily ; quiescent, alive under the surface, 
to deliv'er. Latin liberarc, from liber, free; hence liberty; to set 
free, to free; to release something held; save something in 
peril; hand over a parcel, etc., belonging to the other person, 
a demand, peremptory; request, polite; draft, compulsory; exaction 
of full dues; extortion of something not due ; call for funds, 
demo-. Greek root meaning ^‘people, race, nation.” Derived 
forms; democ'racy, ep'idSm'ic, endem'ic. See People, 
to demorish a mass or structure. Latin root moles, a great mass; 

hence molecule, a very tiny mass. To destroy totally ; annihi¬ 
late to nothingness; wreck, destroy so as to cause suffering, 
particularly a ship. 

a demon. Greek daimon, a divinity or mysterious power of any 
kind, whether good or bad. — A dev'il, evil power; an imp, 
small and malignant ; a sprite, goblin or elf. 
a denial, rejection of the truth of a statement, or rejection of a 
temptation; refusal, rejection of a request or invitation; 
negation, saying ‘"No”; contradiction, saying the opposite; 
repudiation, disowning ; abnegation, self-denial, 
dent-. Latin root meaning ‘‘tooth.” Derived forms: dentist, 
dental, indent, dented. See Tooth. 

to deny, reject as untrue; contradict, say the opposite ; confute, 
prove overwhelmingly the wrongness of; controvert, dispute, 
speak against; contravene, run against a rule; repudiate, dis¬ 
own. “The man denied having been at our house, but he did 
not controvert my brother’s statement that he had been seen 
in the neighborhood. He contradicted his previous state¬ 
ments on that point, and the police confuted his assertions 
by showing him his fingerprints.” 

to depend (depending, dependent, dependence, dependency). From 
a Latin word meaning “hanging down”; therefore better 
followed by on, “dependent on,” than by upon, which would 
make it mean “hang DOWN UP on something”; to rely upon 
somebody, a service. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & 6 I 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not. nut, pity; ft as in father; €r aa in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to depose, literally ‘^put down’’; therefore to put down from a high 
oflSce; also to put down in writing, a prisoner’s statement, 
etc. ^‘The witness deposed that he had seen the accident”; 
hence a deposition, statement. Do not confuse with a deposit 
of money for safekeeping. 

to depos'it (depositing, deposited); a depositor, person; depository, 
place; depositary, one who receives a deposit; depot, a freight 
warehouse (also ‘‘small town” American for railway station), 
to put down for safekeeping. Do not confuse with to depose. 
See Depose. 

to depress, “press down”; to discourage, dishearten, cause one to 
lose heart; deject, throw down; prostrate completely; de¬ 
moralize, cause one to lose one’s sense of proportion. 

a depth (dep-th, note the sounds), the same as height (hit) but from 
the opposite viewpoint: we look up at a height, down at 
depth; profundity, figurative; strength, intensity. 

deranged, mentally; insane, totally; unbalanced, in varying 
degrees; crazy, temporarily violent; mad, as an actual dis¬ 
ease ; distracted, temporarily unable to think, owing to grief, 
etc.; morbid, unnatural tastes and desires; feeble-minded, 
with the mind of a child.—Nouns: a lu'natic, harmless; a 
ma'niac, dangerous; a moron, childish mind; an im'becfle, 
with no mental processes beyond physical needs; klepto¬ 
maniac, impelled to thieve without reason.— Lu'nacy, in¬ 
sanity, dementia (de-men'sMa). 

Doctor who specializes on mental cases.a'lienist 

a deriv'ative, a form derived from another, as a word compounded 
of a prefix, a root and a suffix. Example: “handsome” is 
derived from “hand” through the addition of the sufSx 
“some.” It has meant successively “handy,” then “suit¬ 
able,” then “desirable” (“a handsome fortune”), and it now 
means “pretty.” See Prefix, Suffix. 

description. In Rhetoric, the art of presenting events in their 
space relation, so that they help form in the reader’s mind an 
image of the thing described. Description is contrasted with 
narration, which presents events in their time relation. It 
answers the question: what? 

There are two types of description, often confused: scien¬ 
tific or objective description, which aims to eliminate the per¬ 
sonal factor of biased observation; and fictional or subjective 
description, which aims to make the reader feel the same 
emotions as the writer. Robert Louis Stevenson says: “To 
tell truth, rightly understood, is not to state the true facts, 
but to convey a true impression; truth in spirit, not truth to 
letter, is the true veracity.” In fictional or subjective de¬ 
scription, the greatest essential is a viewpoint. 

See Exposition, Argument; see also Rhetoric. 

to desert'' (accent on 2nd syllable), to leave somebody to whom one 
owes allegiance or protection; to abandon something after 
spending some effort to save it. 
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a des'ert, a wilderness, solitude, waste.—Do not confuse this word 
with dessert (di-zert", accent on 2nd syllable: the sweet or 
fruit course of a meal). 

A green spot in the desert.an oasis 

a desidera'tum, a felt want; plural desiderata. 

a desire', a movement of the whole personality toward an object. 

In popular language, desire is a positive pull, while in psy¬ 
chology it may as often be a movement away from an ob¬ 
ject.—An emotion, the consciousness of desire; a feeling, re¬ 
action to desire; an impulse, that which drives one toward a 
desired object (impulses are assumed to be the driving action 
of instincts) ; a craving, desire that grows greater while un¬ 
satisfied ; a want, feeling of lack; a wish, preference not 
backed l3y strong action; a longing, desire for an object, 
mixed with near-despair of getting it; an aspiration, desire 
for perfection; an inclination, desire largely counterbalanced 
by others; eagerness, desire which can hardly wait; appetite, 
desire of a low, material kind; ambition, desire for success; 
yearning, desire combined with distress; covetousness, desire 
for what belongs to another; avarice, desire for excessive 
gain; envy, desire mixed with hatred of the owner of the 
desired thing; jealousy, desire for the exclusive friendship of 
a person who is receiving attention from another. 


One’s desires as a whole.one’s disposition 

One’s way of expressing one’s desires.one’s temper 


The most fundamental human desires or impulses, according 
to McDougall (Outline of Psychology, 1923) are: Fear, Anger, 
Repulsion, Love, Reproduction, Distress, Curiosity, Submis¬ 
sion, Assertion, Gregariousness, Food-seeking, Acquisition, 
Construction, Laughter. 

despair, from Latin desperare, opposite of sperare, to hope; loss 
of hope. Adjective: des'perate; noun: a des'perado. 
des'picable (note the accent), contemptible, 
to despise. See Scorn. 

to destroy totally, literally unbuild”; to demoTish a mass or struc¬ 
ture ; annihilate to nothingness; wreck, destroy so as to cause 


suffering or misery, particularly a ship. 

Wilful destruction of working implements.sabotage 

One who destroys idols and false ideals.an icon'oclast 


a dessert (di-zerC; note both the spelling and the pronunciation), 
the last course of a regular meal, sweets or fruit and cheese. 
(Neither pronounced nor spelled like desert. See Desert.) 
to deter'mine, bring to a definite conclusion; decide, form a judg¬ 
ment as to a course of action; settle something that has been 
in dispute, finally; conclude, as the result of an inquiry, 
to detract from somebody’s reputation; to injure his reputation; 

disparage his achievements, by making them look small; dis¬ 
credit his motives, by showing them to be selfish. 

Do not confuse with to distract, take away somebody’s 
attention. 
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to deverop (note the spelling without a final e; devSloping, de- 
v616ped, a devSloper, devSropment). 
a device, any means of achieving an end, whether physical (tools, 
machine, apparatus) or mental (system, method, stunt, con¬ 
trivance). For synonyms, see Instrument. 

Do not confuse with to devise, which has s spelling and z 
sound (de-viz'), like advice, advise, 
a dSv'il, an evil spirit; the Devil (with capital letter), Satan, the 
Adversary, the Prince of Darkness, the Evil One, the Temp¬ 
ter, the Fiend (f6nd). Old Nick. See Demon. 

One possessed of an evil spirit. a demoViac 

dexter-. Latin root meaning right (hand side).’’ Derived 
forms: dexter'ity, am'bidex'trous. See Right. 

di. Sound heard in diamond, to die (become dead), to dye 
(clothes); a dyer and cleaner. 

diS.lect, a form of language peculiar to one section of the country, 
or to one class of people. When dialect is used in writing, it 
should be explained, directly or indirectly. ‘‘Hill-billy’^ is 
Kentucky dialect; “ ’Tis thirsty I am” is Irish dialect. 
“Dove” for “dived” is American dialect, i.e., not understood 
in other parts of the English-speaking world, 
d dialogue (dfa-log), conversation, as in a play or story. “In a 
short story, the proportion of dialogue to narrative depends 
upon the author’s method and object.” 
a diamond, three syllables. For synonyms, see Gem, Jewel. 

diet-. Latin root meaning “speak, talk.” Derived forms: dic¬ 
tate, dicta'tor, abdicate, verdict, predict, contradict, bene¬ 
diction. See Speak. 

diction (literally “way of saying”), an author’s or orator’s 
choice and use of words in general in regard to their form, 
sound, articulation, pronunciation. “That preacher’s diction 
is not so good as his sentiments.” The word diction does not 
apply to the proper selection of words to express meaning, 
which is more properly called expression; nor to the selec¬ 
tion of words in a particular sentence, which is called the 
wording: “The wording of this text is ambiguous and should 
be altered.” Diction and expression combined give style, the 
sum total of an author’s personality as conveyed to his 
readers: “Style is the man.” 

a dictionary (dik'shun-a-ri), a reference book containing words, 
technical terms or phrases in alphabetical order, with their 
explanation in other and better-known words or their trans¬ 
lation into another language. A lexicon, a dictionary of a 
foreign language, especially a dead language; also a briefer 
dictionary of trade or technical terms; a word book; an 
ency'clope'dia or encyclopaedia, a comprehensive work de¬ 
scribing various subjects under a limited number of heads 
arranged in alphabetical order; a cyclopedia, of one subject ; 
a vocabulary or word list: “The vocabulary of the latest En¬ 
glish dictionaries consists of over half-a-million words”; glos¬ 
sary, brief list of terms used in a particular book, especially 
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technical and dialect terms; thesau^’nis, or classified ‘‘treas¬ 
ure house’' of terms; a concordance, or alphabetical list of 
words and phrases used in a particular book or in one 
author’s works: “The Bible Concordance,” “Concordance to 
Shakespeare”; a synonym book, giving words of somewhat 
similar meaning grouped in proximity to one another; an 
etymological dictionary, giving alphabetical lists of words 
with their origins. 

A dictionary-writer.a lexicog'rapher 

Exact explanation of a word in a dictionary.. (its) definition 

a dictum. Plural dicti. A pronouncement or authoritative utter¬ 
ance. 

to die, cease to live. (Dying, died; adjective dead. Do not confuse 
with to dye, color fabrics, and its derived forms dyeing, dyed.) 
Latin morior, mortuus; hence mortuary, a place for the dead; 
mortal, causing death or liable to die. To expire, breathe out; 
perish, without help; decease, pass out; succumb under an 
illness, to an injury; atrophy (at'rofi), waste for lack of 
nourishment; wilt like a flower; wither, shrivel and fade; 
suffocate, choke to death. 

Additional synonyms and words used in this connection 
under Funeral. 

a difference, unlikeness; discrep'ancy, failure to agree when it 
should; distinction, a perceived unlikeness, whether real or 
not; discrimination, choice indicating an analytical mind; 
variation, the same thing slightly different; disagreement, 
contradictory; contrast, unlike but not contradictory; dis¬ 
parity, inequality; divergence, starting from the same princi¬ 
ple but arriving at a different conclusion; inconsistency, 
lack of logic. “ You are making a distinction without a dif¬ 
ference” (i.e., you see it as different, but it is not) ; “They 
have found several discre])ancies between (or: in) his state¬ 
ments at various times” (i.e., they do not all tell exactly the 
same story). 

to dig. Past tense dug, sometimes digged; digging. 

to digest', verb; first syllable short; accent on 2nd syllable. A 
di'gest, a summar^^; accent on first syllable.— Digestion; Greek 
pepsis; hence pep'sin, a digestive secretion; dyspepsia, “hard 
digestion.” 

a dig'nity, from Latin dignus, worthy; hence condign punishment, 
one that is worthy of the offense; a dignitary, a “worthy.” 

dflSrp'idated, “whose stones fall down.” From Latin lapis, a 
stone; hence lap'idary, a jeweler; to lap'idate, stone to death. 

a dilettan'tS, plural dilettanti (di-let-tan'te, with Italian vowels). 

An Italian word from Latin delectare, to enjoy; whence de¬ 
light, delicious, delectable, etc.—One who “delights” or revels 
in art, especially a trifler; very different from an am'ateur, 
“lover,” one who practices the art for the love of it, and 
who is often keener than a professional; also different from 
a ooimoisseur (kon"es-er) or “knower,” who seriously ap- 
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praises art at its true worth.—The adjective corresponding 
to dilettante is amateurish, which has a note of contempt in it. 
a diphthong (dif'thong), a double sound pronounced almost as a 
single one.—In English the principal diphthongs are: ou as 
in loud (sounds a-o5) ; oy as in boy (sounds ^5*®); i or y as 
in my (sounds a-e); u as in due (sounds J-oo). The long 
vowel sounds oo as in boot, ee as in feet, o as in boat (es¬ 
pecially as pronounced in Southern England), are considered 
diphthongs by linguists and by foreigners (oo-oo, ee-i, 5-5 or 
0-00 ). 

diplo'macy, the body of ‘‘certificated” envoys from a country to 
anotlier; connected with the word “diploma.”—Also, tact, 
skill in dealing with people. 

Some words and phrases used on this subject 

The diplomatic corps (kor) ; an embassy, an ambassadov 
(from one independent sovereign state to another), an Am¬ 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary (for a 
special purpose), a minister (to a minor country), a charge 
d’affaires (shar-zha' da-fer', in the absence of the ambassa¬ 
dor or minister), a delegation (for a special purpose), a dele¬ 
gate, the chancellor (with two Ts: chief secretary of the em¬ 
bassy), the chancellery (chancellor’s office).—Accredited to 
the court of , persona grata, persona non grata (proposed 
candidate who is not acceptable by the other Power).—Ex¬ 
change of notes; friendly relations, “friendly and allied 
country,” “call your attention,” “call your earnest atten¬ 
tion,” “unable to view with indifference,” “view with grave 
concern,” “view with alarm,” “may have grave conse¬ 
quences”; satisfaction; ultimatum; declaration of war; sus¬ 
pension of immunities; recall. 

to direct. Latin dirigo, directum; hence dirigible ; hence also, 
through French, an address, “direction to.”—Both the verb 
direct and the adjective direct are pronounced di-rekt", with 
short 1 , and with accent on 2nd syllable.—To point out a place 
to somebody; point a gun at something; aim at; address a 
letter; man'age a business, run, control, 
dirt, slime, mud, ooze, goo (colloq.). 

dirty, unclean, generally figurative; soiled garment; filthy, very 
dirty; foul weather, language; polluted water, 
dis-, a prefix indicating actual separation or even an opposite: to 
disclaim, claim as false; disengage, disfavor, disgrace, dis¬ 
honor. Sometimes equivalent to mal-: a discontented person, 
a malcontent. 

See prefixes un- (weaker than dis-), mis-, mal-, non-, 
a disaster (di-zas^ter), literally “something against the stars,” un¬ 
lucky; a ruinous occurrence; a mishap, not very serious; 
a misfortune due to bad luck; an accident, with loss of limb 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a § I 6 u y ae in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 i 6 ii y 
ae in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after atressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh M th in mother; ng as in eing or in ainger; ng*g aa ng in Anger. See Syllables. 
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or property; a catastrophe (katas'trofe), something that puts 
a sudden end to things; a calam'ity, that causes public suffer¬ 
ing ; a shipwreck* 

disastrous, ‘‘contrary to the stars/’ Same root as astro-nomy, 
astro-logy, astr-al, etc. 

to discern (di-zern"', note the z sound); to perceive keenly a detail or 
difference; to distinguish, to make a difference, whether 
rightly or wrongly; to differentiate, state a difference; to 
discriminate between two or more, with nicety of choice; to 
discover something that was hidden, 
discernment (di-zern'ment), ability to perceive keenly a detail or 
difference; discrim'ination, ability to make a nice choice; 
subtlety (sut"l-ti), finesse of mind in discriminating between 
details; sagacity, great keenness as to causes, ability to 
“seek"’ in the right direction; shrewdness, keenness as to 
motives. 

to discriminate, choose judiciously; differentiate between things, 
see their unlikeness; distinguish, perceive an unlikeness, 
whether it appears to others to exist or not; select, pick care¬ 
fully; choose, take the one liked best. 

a disease, specific affection; illness, patient’s condition; sickness, 
less serious than disease.—See Illness. 

Some words used on this subject 

(Throat, ear, nose) lar>mgrtis, tonsilltis, bronchitis (brong- 
kllis), mastoiditis, croup, goiter, catarrh (ka-tar'); (lungs) 
pneumonia (nu-mr/nia), phthisis (thesis), asthma (as'ma), 
consumption, pleurisy, tuberculosis, a tubercular patient, 
T.B., a consumptive, a lunger (lung'er, colloquial); (heart) 
high pressure, palpitations, leaky valve; (digestion, kidneys, 
etc,) dyspep'sia, acido'sis, jaundice, Bright’s disease, gravel, 
dropsy, dys'entery; (joints, muscles, etc.) rheumatism, 
arthrrtis, gout; (brains) parahysis, delirium tremens (D.T.), 
ap'oplexy; (skin) erysipelas (erisip'elas); (fevers and germ 
diseases) influenza, malaria, measles (m6'zl-z), whooping 
cough (hoop'ing kof), chicken pox, smallpox, mumps, scarlet 
fever, scarlatina, diphtheria (dif-the'ria), typhoid, typhus, 
cholera (kohera), infantile paralysis (in'fan-til pa-raH-sis), 
yellow fever, lep'rosy. 

disgust, literally “contrary taste,” movement in the opposite di¬ 
rection; loathing (lo'dhing), disgust and fear combined; 
nausea (nau"she-a), desire to vomit; sati'ety, feeling of having 
had enough; horror, disgust and intense fear. 

Until it disgusts.. ad nauseam. 

a dishabille (dis'abil), a state of undress, from French deshabille, 
from habit, a dress. 

dishSv'eled, with hair unkempt; from Old French deschevele, 
from cheveux, hair. Connected with English word capillary. 

disinterested, not acting from selfish motives; uninterested, who 
does not wish to have anything to do with a thing. “I found 
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him uninterested in our proposition, as he has more work on 
hand already than he has time for; but he was kind enough 
to give us a little disinterested advice as to present values 
in our field.’’ 

a disposition. In psychology, man’s native impulses, considered as 
a whole: happy, miserable; self-reliant, dependent; conceited, 
meek; aggressive, timid; acquisitive, disinterested; irascible, 
sociable; greedy, temperate; amorous, cold; inquisitive, lack¬ 
adaisical; fastidious, happy-go-lucky, etc. 

to dissipate an accumulation; squander, give away thoughtlessly; 

lavish, give freely; waste without result; spoil for future use; 
fritter away in small installments. 

One who dissipates.. .a prod'igal (with money), a debau'chee 

(loose living), a fast person. 

dissipation, in the sense of riotous living: debau'chery, dissolute¬ 
ness. 

a distinction, a choice; belief that one thing is unlike another; a 
difference, real unlikeness; discrimination, choice of one as 
superior to another; separation, placing or being apart; (an 
honor) reward, medal. 

distinctly, clearly: remember it distinctly”; distinc'tively, in 

a distinguishing manner; ‘‘It was distinctively painted in red 
and green.” 

to distract somebody, draw away his attention; confuse, cause some¬ 
body to mix things up together; derange the mind perma¬ 
nently. 

to distrib'ute (a distributor), to divide among several; apportion 
a carefully worked out share to each; allot, give each his 
lucky share; dispense with minute accuracy; parcel out an 
estate; dole out charitable funds. 

to disturb (a disturber of the peace, a disturbance), throw a thing 
or a person’s mind into disorder; perturb, worry seriously; 
annoy slightly; vex, cause peevishness at failure to have one’s 
own way; derange (disarrange), throw out of its assigned 
place; interrupt the proceedings; confuse, cause to mix things 
up. 

to dive. Past tense dived. (The form dove is American dialect, not 
understood in other parts of the English-speaking world. If 
dove were permissible, the past participle would have to be 
diven: “dive, dove, diven,” like “strive, strove, striven,” 
“rise, rose, risen.” As it is admittedly incorrect to say, “I 
have diven,” it is also incorrect to say, “I dove”). 

to divide (division; dividing; the divisor, thing which divides; 

dividend, thing to be divided; divisible), to place into several 
groups; to sever, cut off a limb, cut a tendon; separate, cause 
to be together no more; cut with a sharp instrument; part 
people who want to remain together; bisect, cut in two at the 
middle; partition off a room; mark off, set apart for a special 
purpose. 

to do (Past tense; yesterday I did; Present Perfect: I have always 
done it that way; Past Participle and adjective: it is done).— 
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Latin facio, factum; hence a fact, thing done; a feat, difficult 
thing done; feasible, which can be done; facility, ability to do 
readily; confection, thing put together, done or made into 
one; to defeat, to undo; a defect, thing not well done; perfect, 
done thoroughly. Latin ago, actum; hence act, a thing per¬ 
formed ; agile, ready in action; transact, etc. 

To make, manufacture; perform from beginning to end; 
execute a plan, orders, carry them out; accomplish, do to the 
very end; achieve through effort; effect, as a result; attain 
something worth while; practice an art, a profession; cause, 
make to be. 


a 


Who can do things.able, clever, skilled, competent. 

Who cannot do things.feckless, incompetent, stupid. 

Which can be done.feasible. 

Which cannot be done.imi^ossible. 

Thing we do frequently.a habit. 

Order for something to be 

done .a fiat. 

To do away with.to nullify, void, destroy, etc. 

doc-, doct-. Latin root meaning ‘Heaeli.^^ Derived forms: docile, 
doctor, document, doc'trine. See Teach, 
doctor, qualified healer, generally M.D., Doctor of Medicine. 


An all-round doctor. 

One who operates on the body. 

Nerve doctor. 

Eye doctor. 

Eye correction doctor. 

Ear doctor. 

Nose and throat doctor. 

Skin doctor. 

Specialist on bodily functions. 

Gland doctor. 

Specialist on deformities. 

Tooth doctor. 

Tooth-straightening doctor ... 

Germ-fighting doctor. 

Spinal adjustment practitioner 


general practitioner, G.P. 
a surgeon (ser'jun). 
neurologist. 

oc'ulist, ophthalmologist. 

ox>tom'etrist. 

aurist. 

laryngologist. 

dermatologist. 

])athologist. 
endocrinologist, 
orthopedist, 
dentist (general). 

. orthodontist. 

. prophylactist. 

. os'teopath, chiropractor 
(kfro-). 


a dog. Latin canis, hence canine, pertaining to dogs; canine tooth, 
the eye tooth or sharp tearing side tooth.—The word dog is 
properly applied only to varieties which do not hunt big 
game, the latter being called hounds. 

Bird dogs (an Americanism; see below): spaniel, pointer, 
setter, retriever. Sheep, cattle and other large dogs: collie 
(Scotch), German police dog, bob-tailed sheep dog, St. Ber¬ 
nard, Newfoundland, mastiff, Samoyed, Alaskan husky (Es¬ 
kimo), great Dane. Lap dogs: Pomeranian (Spitz), Pekin¬ 
ese, Chihuahua (she-wa"wa). King Charles spaniel, pug dog, 
Schipperke (skip'er-ke). House and watch dogs: Boston ter¬ 
rier (often miscalled Boston bull), fox terrier, bull terrier, 
Irish terrier, Aberdeen (Scotch) terrier, Skye terrier, Dandie 
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Dinmont, Airedale, chow, bulldog, French poodle, coach dog 
(Dalmatian). 

The Americanisms bird dog and hunting dog are unneces¬ 
sary in England, where the word hound is used exclusively 
for a dog used with game (beagle, greyhound, foxhound, 
etc.), and dog is used exclusively for either the varieties used 
in shooting birds (spaniel, pointer, etc.), or those kept around 
the house. 

See Hound. 

a dogma, solemnly proclaimed article of belief; doctrine, a teaching; 

a ten'et, an item of a creed (this word often used by the oppo¬ 
nents of the tenet owing to its suggestion of tenacity,” 
obstinacy) ; a creed, brief statement of the items of belief.— 
Adjective: dogmatic. ‘‘His dogmatic assertions are not sup¬ 
ported by facts.” 

tc dominate, to be higher than, or superior to: Ilis tall figure domi¬ 
nated the assembly. A man of this type always dominates 
circumstances. Do not confuse with domineer, to boss: “His 
domineering manner has made him many enemies.” 
done (dun). This word is not to be used as an auxiliary in place 
of have: I have lost (not: I done lost), 
don’t (d5nt, with long 5); used only with I, we, you, they. With 
he, she, it, use does not or doesn’t (duz'nt): “It doesn’t 
matter.” 

a door. Latin janua; hence janitor, the man at the door (an Ameri¬ 
canism ; in England porter, from the Latin word porta, a 
gate or door). 

dorm-. Latin root meaning “sleep.” Derived forms: dormant, 
dor'mitory, dormouse. See Sleep. 

a dor'mitory, a sleeping place for several people. From Latin dor- 
mio, I sleep; hence dormant, asleep; “dormant passions”; a 
dormouse, a sleepy little animal (no connection with mouse), 
double. For synonyms, see Two. 

a doubt (dout), inhibition of an impulse; uncertainty, partly in¬ 
hibited impulse; hesitation, strong desire partly in conflict 
with another; skepticism, doubt as to someone’s motives; 
suspicion, belief in a hidden danger; incredulity, attitude un¬ 
favorable to the reception of a belief; perplexity, being torn 
between two courses of action; suspense, even balance be¬ 
tween two conflicting desires. 

down. Latin de, as in descend, go down. Greek kata, as in 
cataclysm (kS,t"a-kliz-m), a washdown, an upheaval. 

To go down.descend (solemnly), dis¬ 

mount (from a horse). 

To go down into something soft or 

liquid .to sink in. 

To push down (a lever, etc.).to depress. 

To push down (to secondary place), .to reLegate. 

To go down in quality.to deteriorate. 

Place that slopes down.a declivTty. 

Going down after being inflated.deflation. 

Descent into the commonplace.bathos (in drama, fic¬ 

tion). 
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downward (written in one word), 
downright (written in one word). 

a drama (dra'ma), ^am'atist, dramaHc, to dram'atize. A drama is 

a serious conflict of two wills; a tragedy (traj'edi) is a struggle 
against a superior force; a com'edy is a fight against one’s own 
mistaken notions, or against a foolish convention; a farce is a 
chain of incongruous and irrelevant effects, produced for the 
sole purpose of provoking laughter.—See Theater. 
drSm^atis perso^nae, the characters in a play, 
to draw (Past tense I drew; Present Perfect; I have drawn). Latin 
traho, tractum; hence extract, something drawn out; contract, 
drawing together of two minds for one purpose; subtraction, 
drawing under; protract, draw forth; distract, draw thought 
away; abstract, draw from.—To pull, in an attempt to draw, 
sometimes unsuccessfully; drag against resistance, as “drag a 
sled on the ground”; lug, drag something cumbersome, espe¬ 
cially figuratively; tow a boat, an auto, by means of a tow 
rope ; inhale, breathe in air, fumes; attract a crowd, cause it to 
congregate; allure by emotional inducements; entice by per¬ 
suasion, flattery, etc., usually in a bad sense. 

(In another sense) to write a composition, compose an essay, 
formulate a plan, draft a document, trace an outline on paper, 
paint a picture, 
drawing and painting. 

Some words used on this subject 

Painter, artist; subject, outline, sketch, draft, model, per¬ 
spective, co})}^, picture, oil painting, wash drawing, portrait, 
landscape, cartoon, caricature, silhouette, seascape; imitation, 
likeness; pencil, brush, canvas, frame, color, paPette, tube, lin¬ 
seed oil, turpentine, megilp (medium), easel; lay figure, 
dummy; light, shade, tint, foreground, background, 
to dream (Past tenses: dreamed or drSamt). —A dream during sleep; 

nightmare, torturing dream; reverie (rav-re'), day dreaming; 
hallucination, deception of the senses in waking life; symbol, 
object either in a dream or in waking life, wdiich represents an 
idea: “The serpent is symbolic of sex”; chimera (ki or 
ki-me'ra), a delusion, sometimes a fond desire.—Adjectives: 
visionary, chimSr'ical; utd'pian, unrealizable, 
dress, clothing worn for the sake of appearance; clothing, re¬ 
ferring to serviceability; a costume, fancy outfit; a garment, 
one of the larger draped pieces, like coats and skirts; appSrel, 
general “rig out”; raiment, poetic; a vestment, ceremonial, 
ecclesiastical; attire, the way clothes go together; garb, strange 
clothes; habit for riding; a uniform, like others; accoutrement, 
military outfit; habiTiments, attire in general. 

A low-cut evening gown.a decollete (d5-kol-ta). 

In a state of undress.in a dishabille (dis^abil). 


ProntinciatloxL key. Vowel® & 6 I 5 d y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 d y 
as in mat, met, mitt. not. nnt, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in land. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable prononnced as doubtful (4 in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh aa th in mother: ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to drink (Past tense; He drank; Present Perfect; he has drunk). 
Latin biheo; hence to imbibe, drink in; bib'ulous, addicted to 
drink.—To swallow rapidly; imbibe grossly; quaff with gusto. 

Not given to strong drink.temperate (adjective). 

One who drinks no alcohol.an abstainer; a teetotaler 

(British). 

Who has not been drinking.sober. 

A drink addict.a drunkard, a sot, a soak 

(colloquial). 

State of drunkenness.inebriety. 

a drink, a bev'erage; liquor, alcoholic; a liquid, anything that flows; 


booze, strong drink. 

State of not having had drink.soberness. 

Lack of fondness for drink.sobrl'ety. 

One who has been drinking heavily.a drunkard. 


to drive (Past tense; he drove; Present Perfect: he has driven; a 
driver, driving). Latin pello, pulsum; hence propeller, the 
driving screw of a steamer or an aeroplane; compulsion, 
driving to action; repulse, being driven away; to dispel, 
drive off; an impulse, a driving desire. 

(In the sense of impelling force.) To incite a person to a 
dangerous act; impel, cause somebody to wish; move to a 
decision; drive irresistibly.—(In the sense of vehicular mo¬ 
tion.) To ride in a carriage; drive in state; drive a car, 
oneself. 

to drop (dropping, dropped), to fall in a straight line: ‘‘The pail 
dropped down the well’’; to allow to fall; “I dropped a cup 


on the floor.” 

Dropping off (from a party, etc.).a defection. 

To fall in drops (as a candle).to drip. 


a drudge (from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning to work, labor, 
suffer); a slave (figuratively). 

a druggist, in general, especially dealer in tlie coarser chemicals 
and in sundries; phar'macist, graduate prescription expert; 
apoth'ecary, old-fashioned. 

a drum; a tambourine, small hand drum with bells; a big drum, 
bass drum; a kettle drum; a tomtom, savages\ 

Man who plays all the drums.the percussionist 

dry (drier, driest). Latin siccus; hence to desiccate (notice the 
spelling with one s only, and the pronunciation de- not des-), 
to dry; desiccated fruit, dried in the sun or in an oven; 
dehydrated milk, fruit or vegetables, dried in special oven to 
remove all the moisture. 

Dry (climate, country; parched), .arid. 

Long dry period.a drought (drout) ; drouth 

(U. S. only). 

du&l, adjective: two-fold, as in “dual personality.” Do not con¬ 
fuse with duel, a battle between two. 
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duct> (anglicized -duce). Latin root meaning ‘‘to lead.” De¬ 
rived forms: duc'tile, deduct, deduce, educate, abduct, in¬ 
troduce, produce, aqueduct, viaduct. —See Lead, 
due, adjective; owing to. “The bill falls due today.” “Praise is 
due to the council.”—Note that the adjective due, unlike 
most adjectives, cannot be used as an adverb. It is not right 
to say: “Due to this being Friday”; use instead: owing to, 
or on account of. 

a duSl (two syllables), a battle between two. An ordinary fight is 
not a duel, because it is not organized according to rules.— 
Do not confuse with dual, two-fold, 
dull (sky), cloudy, misty, foggy, gray; (color) sober, somber, 
plain, dirty, muddy; (surface) matt, flat, opaque; (uninter¬ 
esting) tedious, heavy, dead, tame, ordinary, commonplace, 
torpid, numb; (stupid, person) silly, soft, 
dur-. Latin root meaning “hard, lasting.” Derived forms; 

du'rable, ob'durate, to endure. See Hard, 
during, preposition (used before a noun only) : “He came during 
the service,” equivalent to the conjunction while (used be¬ 
fore a verb) : “While it was raining.” 

a dut^, feeling that one must do a certain thing, from higher mo¬ 
tives; Sbllgation, feeling of being compelled to do a certain 
thing; charge, entrusted to somebody; task, specific job; com¬ 
mission, to achieve a result for somebody else. 

List of things to be done.an agenda (a-jen'da). 

Which is a duty.oblig'atory. 

To take it as one's duty.to endeavor. 

a dwarf, a small, distorted man or woman, generally with large 
head, broad shoulders and very short body; a midget, a well- 
proportioned but very small man or woman. 

to dwell (Past tense: dwelt or dwelled), to stay for some consider¬ 
able time in a place, or on a subject; to abide in a j)lace, by a 
decision, with relatives; to reside permanently; to be domi¬ 
ciled legally; to live in a house, a city; to inhabit a country. 
—Nouns; a dweller in the desert; an inhabitant of a settle¬ 
ment; the occupier of a house; the occupant, one who has 
taken possession, usually without rights; a resident of a sec¬ 
tion; a den'izen of the woods (especially birds, etc.) ; lodger 
with somebody else. 

to dye clothes (dyeing with an e; dyed; a dyer; he dyes the clothes). 

Latin tingo, tinctum; hence a tincture or tint or tinge of a 
color. 

dynam-. Greek root meaning “power.” Derived forms; 

dy'namite, dy'namo, dynasty. See Power. 
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e. The sound e is often spelled ei or ie. 

Words in IE ('4 before e, except after c/’ but note excep- 
tions below) : 

Believe, relieve, belief, relief, brief, chief, grief, thief, mis¬ 
chief, achieve, grievance, grievous, reprieve, thieving, bier, 
pier, fierce, pierced, cashier, chandelier, gondolier, financier, 
field, shield, wield, yield, hygiene, fiend, niece, piece, priest, 
shriek, liege, siege, besiege, frieze (ornament). 

Words in EI: 

Conceive, deceive, perceive, receive, ceiling, conceit, deceit, 
receipt, weir, weird, either, neither, leisure, seize, seizure, 
e. This sound is spelled ie in friend (frend). 
e mute.—The letter e is called ‘‘e mute” when it is not pronounced 
at all, which is often the case in English. 

E mute is used (1) as the survival of a foreign form which 
has not been completely anglicized: programme (now often 
spelled program, but which should nevertheless be pro¬ 
nounced as before). 

(2) After the letter v, because the letters u and v were 
formerly used indiscriminately for one another, and the 
spelling (in handwriting) ue w^as therefore adopted to repre¬ 
sent the sound v: haue (sounded: hav, and now spelled have 
with a totally unnecessary final e), receive, perceive, de¬ 
ductive. 

(3) After the letter m, because this letter in old hand¬ 
writing looked like many straight strokes of the pen, and 
was often confused by the Normans with other forms. There¬ 
fore they wrote, instead of um, the combination ome: some 
(formerly s])e]led correctly sum), handsome, etc. 

(4) After a consonant at the end of a syllable, to lengthen 
the previous vowel: tale (a and e together makes a sound ; a by 
itself, tal, w^ould make short a sound). It has been proposed 
to put the e with the vowel: tael, muot; but this leaves out of 
account the cases where it would clash: poem (two syllables, 
po-em), fuel (fu-el). 

(5) After the letters c and g to keep the soft sound (s, j), 
as before prefix -able or other beginning with -a, -o or -u: 
George (without the e mute, it would sound Gorg); manage¬ 
able, traceable. (According to this fundamental principle, 
the English spellings judgement, acknowledgement, abridge¬ 
ment and lodgement, used and strongly recommended by the 
Oxford authorities, are better than judgment, acknowledg¬ 
ment, etc., although these are admittedly of historical mis- 
parentage.) 

(6) To give the written appearance of a vowel to syllables 
that h-ave no true vowel: Bi-ble, a-ble, eat-en. 
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each. This word indicates a separateness not found in both. 
Each is also used when there are more than two: 

Each (of them) asked me to write to you. (Two separate 
requests.) 

Each man had to provide for himself. I gave each of the 
boys a nickel. (If this sentence read, gave both the boys 
a nickel,’^ I would have given only one nickel.) 

Each man had to do a share of the work. (The work was 
performed successfully only because individual tasks were 
allotted.) 

each other. Keciprocal action between two is expressed by the 
words each other; betv^een more than two, by one another. 

They promised each other to share equally. 

Forbearance of one another is essential to human progress. 

Forbearance of each other’s faults is essential in married 
life. 

See also All, Whole, Every, Either, Both. 

early refers to time reckoned absolutely, in advance: '^They ar¬ 
rived early for the party’’ (in advance of the time set) ; soon 
refers to time after the time of speaking: ‘‘It will soon’ be 
time to go” (a short time from now). 

earth (erth). Latin terra; hence territory, a definite part of the 
earth; to inter, put into the earth. Greek ge; hence geogra¬ 
phy, geology, geometry, the measurement of the earth.— 
Ground, the firm and .solid basis; soil, the part in which 
things grow; land, a measurable part of the earth, or the part 
opposed to water; the world in general, usually including 
other planets and solar system; the universe, all that there is, 
often limited nowadays to all that we know of: “There may 
be other universes besides ours”; this planet, our whole 
earth; the sphere, this planet considered in its form. 

Adjectives: earthen pottery; earthly pleasures, of a mate¬ 
rial, as against spiritual, nature; earthy person, matter of 
fact, unimaginative; worldly life, given to amusements and 
not to serious pursuits; terrestrial, opposed to celestial; base, 
low and degraded. 

Earth, as opposed to shipboard...terra firma. 

See Geography. 

an earthquake, the event itself; a shock as felt by people; a trem'or, 
each separate vibration.—The Spanish word temblor, which 
is unnecessary since it merely duplicates the good English 
word trem^or, should at least be pronounced correctly, with 
accent on the last syllable: tem-blOR'. 

Pertaining to earthquakes.seismic (sls^mik or siz^mik, 

with long I sound). 

Quake recording device.a seismograph. 

the East, called the Orient when referring to Asia, particularly to 
Western Asia.—The Par East, Japan, etc. 

Pertaining to the Orient.Oriental 
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easy. Latin facilis; hence fac'fle, operating without great effort: 
facile pen^'; faciLity, achievement without trouble; facil'- 
itate; difficult, opposite of easy.— Convenient distance; grace¬ 
ful manners, free, natural; ready rep'artee'; airy contempt; 
in'dolent disposition. 

to eat (et). Past tense: Yesterday I ate (pronounced at in the U. S., 
et in England). Present Perfect: I have eaten. —Latin edo; 
hence ed'ible, fit to eat, ‘‘edible mushrooms.’^ French man¬ 
ger; hence blanc mange, a Swiss-French word, “white food’'; 
a manger, feeding trough for cattle.—To consume a dish; 
devour rapidly and hungrily. 

Without a named object, “to eat” is not “good manners.” 
Use instead “have a meal,” “have lunch,” etc. 

One fond of good food... .an ep'icure, a gourmet (g5or-ma'). 
One over-fond of eating...a gourmand (goor'mand). 

One who eats to excess... .a gor'mandizer. 

First-class cooking.cuisine (kwe-zen"). 

One who eats avidly.a glutton. 

To eat beyond reason.to gormandize. 

Meat-eating (animal).carniv'orous. 

Man who eats no meat....a veg'eta'rian (vej'-). 

An eating house.a restaurant, a cafe. 

eccentric (ek-sen'trik, adjective), literally “out of the center”; 
speaking of a person: peculiar, odd, queer, erratic, doing 
things by hit-and-miss method; cranky, excessively difficult 
to please. 

econom'ic refers to supply and demand; econom'ical means 
thrifty. “The inexorable working of economic laws, espe¬ 
cially the labor shortage, has caused the population of Amer¬ 
ica, so free and generous in the midst of abundant supplies, 
to become more economical in its habits.” 

Political Econ'omy is the name of the science that deals 
with population, migrations, supply and demand, labor, cap¬ 
ital. 

Sc'stasj^, a feeling of “being beside oneself” with joy or from a 
believed supernatural cause; rapture, feeling of being carried 
away, as by a speech; transport, feeling of being moved bod¬ 
ily to another world; delight, great joy; intoxication as by 
drink; frenzy, literally “mental disease,” a state of excite¬ 
ment bordering on nervous derangement; ag'ony, the supreme 
fight or greatest pain, as before death. 

-ed. This suffix is used to form the regular past tense in English. 
It is pronounced fid, after the sounds t, d: completfid, deedfid; 
d after the sounds g, b, m, n, 1, r, z, v: logged (logd), crabbed 
(krabd), wormed (wurmd), mined (mind), thrilled (thrild), 
blurred (blurd) ; raised (razd), shelved (shelvd) ; d also after 
vowel sounds: dismayed (dis-mad'), freed (fred), defied 
defid), bestowed (bi-stod'), glued (glood) ; t after the sounds 
k, p, sh, s, f: packed (pakt), rapped (rapt), finished 
(fin'isht), missed (mist), sniffed (snift). 
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the edge of a cutting instrument, the blade; of a sharp object: the 
brink of a precipice; verge of poverty, of despair; rim of 
something round; brim of a hollow vessel, ‘‘full to the brim’’; 
margin, clear marked space alongside, “the margins of a 
book”; border, area along and inside the edge; boundary of 
a territory or property; frontier of a country; skirts, out¬ 
skirts of a city; environs of an important place; confines of 
a building or container. 

to effect, to bring about completely, a result; an effect, that which 
appears as a result, a consequence. “The law of cause and 
effect.” “Owing to the roughness of the sea, they could not 
effect the transfer of the passengers to the boats.”—Do not 
confuse with affect, to influence: “He was not affected by the 
change.” “The change was EFfected without trouble.” 
effective, adjective, which produces results, successful; efficient, 
done in such a way as to conserve energy; effica'cious, in¬ 
tended to produce results (this word is not so strong as ef¬ 
fective). “Under her efficient management, effective re¬ 
forms were introduced.” “Thanks to his efficacious interven¬ 
tion, our request was effective.” 

an effort, one act of power; exertion or exertions, steady use of 
power; endeavor, taking it as a duty; striving to achieve; a 
sudden spurt; an attempt, expecting to be unsuccessful.—See 
Challenge. 

egoism (eg'oizrn or e'goizm), the belief that every man must look 
out for himself; egotism, personal selfishness, thinking only of 
oneself. 

eight. In Arabic figures, 8; in Roman, VITI. Latin octo; hence 
an octave in music: a span of eight notes; in Church festi¬ 
vals : the eighth day after a festival, counting the day itself; 
an octet, eight performers; octuple, eight fold. Greek okto; 
hence octagonal, eight-sided.—Note the spelling of the de¬ 
rived form eighth (not: eight-th but eight-h; pronounced 
at-th, with two separate consonant sounds), 
either . • . or . . . or. — Either was originally ‘ ‘ one of two, it does 
not matter which”; “Either man is liable to be called” (i.e., 
one of them will probably be called, and it may be one or it 
may be the other). Either is now correct!}^ used even in a 
comparison of more than two: “I shall either go, or phone, or 
write.” Note that the first term of the statement is preceded 
by either, while the second and third (if there is a third) are 
preceded by or: “Either the sun, or the moon, or any of the 
host of heaven” (Deut. 17:3).—Negatively, the same applies 
to neither, wliich is followed by nor . . . nor: “Carry neither 
purse, nor scrip, nor shoes” (Luke 10:4); but neither was, in 
the seventeenth century, used for nor almost indiscriminately: 
“Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & 6 1 (( tL y as In mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my, & 6 I 5 ft y 
as In mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables- 
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nor yet staves’’ (Matt. 10:9-10, King James version). 

If either ... or is followed by a combination of the pro¬ 
nouns I, you, he (she, it), the verb is better used in the same 
person as the nearer pronoun: ‘^Either you or I am going.’' 
Many people, however, prefer to avoid that pedantic turn, and 
some use the third person singular: Either you or T is 
going.” Others, on the theory that the so-called plural is 
often an indefinite singular (as in ‘‘They say”; “Tell th^tn 
to wait,” etc.) advocate the use of the plural: “Either you or 
I are going” (We are going, taking us as a unit, although 
shall be represented by either you or I). 

The first two letters of the word either are usually pro¬ 
nounced in America e, and in England i. 
to eject (e-jekt^), throw out, a charge from a gun, an interrupter at 
a meeting; expel, send away in disgrace, as a foreign body 
from the organism, a student from school; to emit a sound; 
evict a delinquent tenant; discharge a load, also an unsatis¬ 
factory employee; fire (colloquial) an employee (called in 
England to sack) ; squirt a liquid from a syringe; void a con¬ 
tainer; to erupt (used without an object), speaking of a 
volcano. 

elder, older of two in the same family, when referring to the per¬ 
son as an individual: “my elder sister.” But when speaking 
of age, it is correct to use older: “I have a younger sister and 
an older sister: my elder sister is called Mary.” “I am 
his elder brother; I am a year older than he is.” 

eTegant, literally “picking out,” fastidious, and more properly 
used of persons only; well-dressed. Of things: dainty, re¬ 
fined: an elegant piece of furniture.— Elegant always refers 
to appearances, never to quality; therefore do not use it to 
mean good as in “an elegant cutlet” (vulgarism), 
an eTement is a component part: “I\inctuality is one of the ele¬ 
ments of business success, as Imagination is one of the ele¬ 
ments of literary success” (i.e., success consists of . . .). A 
factor is what influences the result: “Rainfall is a serious 
factor in agriculture” (i.e.. Agriculture is largely influenced 
by rain; but it does not consist of rain). A phase is part of 
an order perceived by the mind: “Every child passes through 
a phase of hero-worship.” 

elemen'tary, simple, easy; elemental, undeveloped, uncultured, 
pertaining to the raw form of a thing. “His manners are 
elemental,” “an elemental, uncontrolled nature”; fund£U 
mental, pertaining to the foundations. “A knowledge of the 
alphabet is elementary, but a knowledge of sounds is funda¬ 
mental.” 

elev'en. Written in Arabic figures 11; in Roman XI (i.e., one at 
the right of ten, ten plus one). 

to elicit (e-lis'it), to draw forth as explanation, as when the previous 
statements have not been complete; to extract a confession, 
with strong pressure, against resistance; to exact the full 
payment of a debt; to extort something not due, through fear, 
to elim'inate, gradually do away with something undesirable or 
somebody unqualified: “Grade crossings should be eliminated 
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as rapidly as possible^’; to suppress, prevent the rise of some¬ 
thing dangerous: “suppress a revolt”; dmit, not include: 
“Some important facts were omitted from the report”; to 
ignore, take no notice of; to overlook by mistake. 

an ellip'sis, plural ellip'ses, omission of a vrord, as in “a brother I 
love” for “a brother whom I love.” Adjective: elliptical. 
“The construction just mentioned was elliptical.”—Do not 
confuse with the geometrical ellipse, the figure which looks 
like a squashed circle. 

eV o-cu'tion, the effective use of the voice, of rhythm and gesture 
in public speaking or reading: “Anyone aspiring to the public 
platform should practice elocution”; the manner in which the 
voice is used, the manner of delivery of a speech or reading: 
“Her elocution w^as far from perfect.” Diction, the choice 
of words in regard to their form, sound, articulation, pro¬ 
nunciation: “Her elocution would be more satisfactory if she 
were to improve her diction; as it is, she is fluent and convinc¬ 
ing, and she has a pleasing voice, but she does not articulate 
her consonants wdth sufficient clearness”; pronunciation, the 
choice of the correct sounds for each word; articulation, the 
clear formation of the “jointed” letters or consonants in 
speech; expression, the choice of the words that fit the 
thought; style, the combination of effective expression with 
proper diction, the sum total of an author^s personality as 
conveyed to his readers. 

else (adjective and adverb), other, otherwise. Else takes the pos¬ 
sessive: “This is somebody else’s hat” (not: somebody’s 
else). 

to elude, evade by a stratagem or trick: “The fox turned suddenly 
into a thicket and eluded its pursuers.”— Elude means lit¬ 
erally “play out,” evade “to go out”; therefore we elude 
a pursuer and evade a liability. 

to embarrass (two r’s, unlike harass with one r). Something is 
embarrassing which makes one blush or fidget, as being 
caught in a situation which is likely to be misunderstood; it 
is confusing when it prevents our thinking; it is disconcerting 
when it is the opposite of what we expected. 

an embryo (em'brio), the earliest stage of development of a natural 
growth. 

an em'lgrant, one who goes out of a country; an immigrant, one who 
enters a country to make it his home. The same person is 
either an emigrant or an immigrant, according to the speak¬ 
er’s point of view. “The port of Naples was crowded with 
em'igrants; on arrival in New York the immigrants went to 
work.” 

an emotion, literally “movement outward,” a desire that tends to 
find expression. An emotion is the consciousness of the desire 
itself; a feeling is the reaction to that consciousness. An un¬ 
expressed emotion subsides into a mood (McDougall).—The 
principal emotions are fear, anger, disgust, love, distress, 
lust, curiosity, submissiveness, elation, loneliness (due to the 
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gregarious instinct), taste for food, ownership, creativeness, 
amusement (McDougall, Outline of Psychology), 
em'ph&sis, plural emphases, the strength given to a word or state¬ 
ment: ‘^He put great emphasis on the fact that he was 
ready.—Adjective: emphatic: an emphatic denial, 
to employ (employing, employed; an employer; an employee, either 
sex), to have habitually in one’s service; to engage or hire, 
to take on as an employee; to retain a lawyer, a doctor; to 
sign up an actor, etc. 

empty, adjective, containing nothing; used of any object consid¬ 
ered as a receptacle; vacant space, situation; hollow, not con¬ 
tinuously solid; blank paper, not written on; ‘^a blank ex¬ 
pression” of the face; vac'uous smile.—The difference be¬ 
tween half-empty and half-full is one of point of view, the 


contents being identical. 

To empty out.to void (literary and scientific) 

-en or -n, ancient form of English past tense: spoken, bitten, 
broken, risen, -en, old Saxon ijlural: oxen; also found in 


children (a double plural: child-er-en), men, women. 

-ence, -ent; -ance, -ant. 

WORDS IN ANCE, ENCE (STATE OP BEING); ANT, 
ENT (BEING; ONE WHO) 

Words in ANCE, ANT 

abundance (ant) countenance reliance (ant) 

acquaintance defiance (ant) reluctance (ant) 

allegiance dependant (noun) remembrance 

allowance elegance (ant) repentance (ant) 

annoyance endurance resemblance 

appearance extravagance (ant) resistance (ant) 

assistance (ant) ignorance (ant) riddance 

assurance inheritance significance (ant) 

attendance (ant) irrelevance (ant) temperance 

balance maintenance vengeance 

compliance (ant) nuisance vigilance (ant) 

confidant (noun) perseverance (ant) 

Words in ENCE, ENCY, ENT 
absence (ent) diligence (ent) occurrence 

audience efficiency (ent) persistence (ent) 

benevolence (ent) eloquence (ent) precedence (ent) 

circumference eminence (ent) prominence (ent) 

coherence (ent) excellence (ent) reminiscence (ent) 

coincidence (ent) existence (ent) residence (ent) 

conference impatience (ent) reverence (ent) (end) 

confidence (ent) independence (ent) sentence 

convenience (ent) innocence (ent) sufficiency (ent) 

correspondence (ent) intelligence (ent) superintendence (ent) 

deficiency (ent) magnificence (ent) vehemence (ent) 

dependence (ent) negligence (ent) 

difference (ent) 

For accentuation of words ending in -ent, -ence, see -ent. 
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an end. Latin finis; hence final, which makes an end of it; finality; 

finally (Do not confuse with ‘'finely/' in a fine manner); the 
limit of a given motion; tip of a fine-pointed object; ex- 
trem'ity, very end; termination of a period; terminal of a 
railroad line; remnant of a piece of cloth; remainder of 
something that has been partaken of; peroration of a formal 
speech. 

-endous. Three-syllable words ending in -endous have the accent 
on the syllable -en'-: tremen'dous. 

endurance, lasting power; fortitude, virtue of passive courage; 
strength, ability to bear; patience, ability to suffer; tolerance, 
acceptance of liberty for others; stam'ina, physical endurance, 
an enemy (en'erni), one whom we dislike and who is against us in 
some way; oppo^nent, one who disagrees but who may be 
quite friendly; adversary, serious opponent; foe, poetic; 
antag'onist, in a public combat. 

By or of an enemy...inimical 

To make an enemy of.to antag'onize (somebody) 

en'erget'ic, full of driving power; active, less than energetic; 
vig'orous, full of motion; robust physique; efficacious meas¬ 
ures; forceful x)ersonality; strenuous efforts, 
to engage somebody to do something; hire for pay by the period; 

retain a lawyer, a doctor; book an advance date; sign on, 
sign up an actor, etc.—To engage in a legitimate occupation; 
indulge in an act that implies moral weakness: “He indulges 
in cigarette smoking," as said by one who considers it wrong, 
to enlarge a room, a photograph; to increase one's earnings, make 
them more; extend a permission; magnify a trifling event, 
make it appear big; amplify a brief statement by adding 
details; augment the ranks of an army, etc.; dilate the pupil 
of the eye; expand one’s chest, a growing business; stretch 
by making the same material cover a greater length, 
an enor'mity, an act of great wickedness; enormousness, large size 
of anything. 

enough (i-nuff).—This word may be placed either before or after 
an ordinary noun: “I have enough bread,’’ or: “I have bread 
enough." With an adjective, an adverb, or a noun used as 
an adjective, it is always placed after: “It will be time 
enough" (noun used as an advei-b, “soon enough"). “You 
will be tired enough." “It is good enough." “He arrived 
late enough" (adverb).—The adjective sufficient cannot be 
used exactly like enough: “The bread I have will be sufficient 
for my needs." Do not use “sufficient" with “to have," 
except as an adjective: “I have sufficient bread" is correct, 
but the phrase “I have sufficient" (without a noun) is a pro¬ 
vincialism, an attempt to appear “genteel."—See Adequate. 

en route (an-root), two words, “on the way." 

Pronunciation key. Vowels ft fi I 0 il y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S I 6 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; 6 as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
ayllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables.^ 
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-ent, -ence. Words of three syllables ending in -ent, -ence, have 
the accent on the first syllable: det'riment, sac'rament, in'no- 
cent, vfolence, em'inence, res'idence, in'dolence, pres'ident. 

Exceptions: comp5^nent, compla'cent, adja'cent, propo^- 
nent, exp5'nent, internment, intern'ment, circiimventn, rep'- 
resent'. 

Words of four or five syllables ending in -ent, -ence, have 
the accent on the second syllable before -ent, -ence: exper'- 
iment, aston'ishment, bellig'erent, benev'olent, impen'itent, 
acknowTedgment, circnm'fluent, appor'tionment, circum'fer- 
ence, omnip'otence, malev'olent.— Exceptions: om'nipres'ent; 
intermit'tent, cir'cumam'bient; interfe'rence; circumja'cent, 
in'terdepen'dent. 

an entertain'ment, either public or private; a reception, more or less 
private; party, informal; treat to children; a fete (fat). 

to enthuse (colloquial). This word was coined by humorists and has 
never been accepted in serious writing, where it jars on the 
context and is taken to show lack of culture. Unless you are 
seeking a laugh, it is x)referable to use ^^to be enthusiastic.^' 
-entous. Three-syllable words ending in -entous have the accent 
on the syllable -en'-: porten'tous. 

an entrance (en'trans), noun, accent on 1st syllable.— A gate, drive¬ 
way, porte cochere; terrace, steps, door, aperture (through 
an obstacle), hallway, vestibule, lobby.—Note that the verb 
‘4o entrance’^ (with accent on second syllable) means 
charmand has nothing to do with ^‘to enter," go in. 

an envelope, —Pronunciations vary, none is authoritative. In its 
present spelling envelope is not a French word (the French 
word having two p’s), nor is it a good English word (since 
it has an unnecessary final e). The best usage is tending 
toward the pronunciation en'v61-op. The spelling and the 
pronunciation should be restored to the pure English form 
envePoi). 

envy of another, desire for what the other fellow has; jealousy, 
resentment of the other fellow’s possessions or joys; grudge, 
unsettled vengeance. 

an ep'isode, part of a narrative. In motion pictures, one of an inter¬ 
rupted series of films (called a serial), shown at weekly 
intervals. 

e'qual, of the same size or in the same quantity; e'quable climate, 
with little variation of temperature between summer and 
winter; Sq'uitable arrangement, according to unwritten jus¬ 
tice.—Greek isos; hence an isotherm, line indicating regions 
of equal temperature, as on weather charts; isochromatic, 
which equalizes colors, especially of a photographic plate 
sensitive to yellow and green.— Commensurate with, ^^of the 
same measurement as" one’s ability, income, etc.; propor¬ 
tional to something of different size; on a par with something 
of equal worth.—Nouns: equality, Squity, equableness, with 
the same respective meanings as the corresponding adjectives. 

Equality of arrangement in respect of (or to) a 
common center...syrn'metry 
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equality between two is expressed with the words as ... as: “My 
sister is as tall as my brother.” Absence of equality is ex¬ 
pressed with not so • • • as: “My sister is not so tall as my 
brother.” 

-er, -or, -ar spellinp^s.—Words of purely English origin generally 
end in -er: sell-er, talk-er, buy-er, fight-er. Words of purely 
Latin origin generally end in -or: vend-or, orat-or, spectat-or. 
In word division at the end of a line, the spelling -er is sepa¬ 
rated : talk-er; the spelling -or is not separated: ven-dor. 
(See the important article on Syllables in this book.) 


Words in AR 

Words in ER 

Words in OR 

beggdr 

adviser 

administrator 

impostor 

burglar 

clothier 

ambassador 

inventor 

calendar 

colander (cul 

bachelor 

legislator 

circular 

lender) 

benefactor 

monitor 

familiar 

collier 

competitor 

I)revaricator 

grammar 

conquer 

conductor 

proprietor 

jiarticular 

consumer 

conqueror 

prosecutor 

peculiar 

debater 

corridor 

separator 

pedlar (peddler 

embroider 

disfavor 

spectator 

pedler) 

engraver 

endeavor 

sui)erviRor 

vinegar 

subscriber 

governor 

ventilator 


to err in judgment; make a mistake in action; go astray in a deduc¬ 
tion ; blunder through lack of common sense; sin through 
moral weakness. 

an erra'tum, plural erra'ta. A mistake in a book, as corrected. “A 
list of errata.” 

to escape, literally “slip out of one’s cape” while it is held by an¬ 
other ; to evade a liability; elude a pursuer; avoid punish¬ 
ment; flee from somebody’s anger; slip away while others are 
not w^atching; decamp leaving behind one’s baggage, 
an escort (es'kort, accent on 1st syllable) of several people, though 
the w^ord is now euphemistically used of one; a bodyguard, 
king’s; a companion, friend wdio shares one’s fortunes; cav'- 
alier, gallant' companion to a lady; protec'tor of one unable 
to defend himself; attendant to safeguard from molestation 
and w^ait on one’s wdshes.—^Verb: to escort' (accent on 2nd 
syllable). 

especially, used to single out one of a class: “Shoes are made all 
over the country, especially in New England and the Middle 
West.” Specially is used to indicate the intention of the 
maker: “These shoes were made specially to order.” 

Esquire (abbreviated after a proper name: Esq., properly applied 
only to men in the liberal professions). When “Esq.” is used 
(always wdth a capital letter, and preceded by a comma), 
“Mr.” is not used: “John Blair, Esq.” (not Mr. John Blair 
Esq.). 

essence, literally “the being,” “that which is.” In the old 
scholastic philosophy, everything that exists is supposed to 
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essence^ Ctd. 

consist of an essence, the very reason for the thing, its ab¬ 
stract ‘^idea’’; a substance or what it makes come down into 
matter; and accidents, or the details that make it fall under 
the senses.— Essence is generally used to mean '‘the one in¬ 
dispensable element, the very reason for existence the 
essence of the j^roblem. 

to establish, to set up on a firm foundation, with the intention of 
making it last long; to found an institution; institute, set 
going; erect a building; create out of next-to-nothing; or¬ 
ganize a force of people; raise an army; set up a form of 
Government. 

esteem, feeling of friendliness and high opinion; regard, high 
opinion of an equal, more conventional and less friendly; 
respect, high opinion of a superior. 

ethno-. Greek root meaning "race, nation.’’ Derived forms: 
ethnic, ethnSlogy. See Race. 

etiquette (et'iktd"), literally "a ticket,’’ both words being of the 
same origin; the "label” of correctness, stuck on a thing or 
jjerson; the art of pleasant behavior in company; manners. 
"The rules of etiquette are like the rules of grammar, a 
feeble attem])t to make certain true principles practical.” 

etymology (et-T-m6roji), the science of the origin of words. 
(Weekley’s or Skeat’s Etymological Dictionaries give the 
origin of most words in the English language.) 
a euphemism (uTe-miz-m), literally "a word of good omen,” a 
pleasant substitute for an unpleasantly accurate word, like 
the phrase "stretching the truth” which is a euphemism for 
"lying.” 

an event, an important happening; an occurrence, anything that 
happens; an incident of secondary importance, an interrup¬ 
tion of the course of things; a circumstance, a detail that 
may or may not prove important; an adventure, taking a 
chance; a conjuncture, several events occurring at the same 
time, a crisis; a result from previous happenings; a conclu¬ 
sion, logical ending; a sequel, happening which follows after 
some interval. 

ev'er, at any time. Not ever = never. Note the American spell¬ 
ing forever (in one word, spelled in England in two words: 
for ever, which makes good sense in the Bible phrase "for 
ever and ever,” whereas the American "forever and ever” 
is meaningless).—Adjectives: perpet'ual, which continues for¬ 
ever; endless, timeless, everlasting, eternal. Opposites: tem¬ 
porary, ephem'eral, brief. 

every refers to each one of a group, the group idea being domi¬ 
nant: "Every man has to do his share of the work.” Each 
refers to the individuality, the thought of the unit being 
dominant: "I gave each child an apple.”—See All, Whole, 
Either, Both. 

everybody, written in one word. 

every day, written in two words when used as a noun phrase or 
as an adverbial phrase: "Every day means something,” "It 
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happens every day.’^ Written in one word when it is an 
adjective: ^‘It is an everyday occurrence.” 

everyone. Analogy with everybody demands that this be written 
as one word (also someone, anyone), and it is so written in 
newspapers and by many of the best publishers, especially in 
England. Everyone says it was her fault.” It is, however, 
correctly written in two words when used in an enumeration, 
as a noun phrase generally followed by a number: ^^Every 
one of the twenty men present swore it was her fault.”—To 
avoid confusion, the phrase no one is written in two words, 
unlike nobody in one word. 

every time, written in two words. 

everywhere, written in one word. 

ev'idence, what tends to cause belief; proof, what causes cer¬ 
tainty; testimony, what is stated by a witness; attestation, 
statement in evidence; deposition, official statement by one 
concerned, especially under oath; document, writing or other 
piece of evidence. 

evil, adjective: bad in itself; wicked in intentions; harmful in 
results; injurious to growth, reputation, etc.; malev'olent, 
‘‘full of ill-will.” An evil act done by a wicked person with 
malevolent intentions has harmful or injurious consequences. 

Evil-doing.malfeasance 

An evil-doer.a malefactor 

Evil-looking .ugly 

evolution, gradual improvement due to natural conditions. 
“Evolution has been described as the principle that a round 
stone will roll further than a flat one.” A change is not 
always an evolution: it may be a revolution (move back¬ 
ward). 

exact (eg-zakt'), adjective: measured out or finished with pre¬ 
cision; accurate, done with great care; precise, well marked 
out; definite, within set limits; del icate, easily damaged, 

to exact full payment of a debt; extract wuth strong pressure; elicit 
a more complete explanation; extort against one’s determined 
will, something not due. 

to exaggerate (note the spelling with two g’s: eg-zaj^er-at), literally 
“to heap up” or “pile on,” to cause a report, etc., to appear 
bigger than it is, in order to produce an effiect, secure sym¬ 
pathy, etc.; to magnify a trifling event; enhance a reputation, 
one’s prestige; overdraw a case; overrate a value; overesti¬ 
mate a probable number; overdo an action; stretch the truth; 
amplify a brief statement by adding details. 

an JxSmination, to ascertain whether a thing is or is not so (whether 
a candidate has or has not acquired certain knowledge or 
fitness) ; an inspection, official looking into; scrutiny, close 
detailed search; inquiry, search for facts that have a definite 
bearing upon a particular problem; inquest, legal inquiry 
into a death, etc.; inquisition, unjust and tyrannical exami¬ 
nation of a belief, act, etc.; search of a container, house, etc.; 






examination, Ctd. 11^ 

investigation into causes of something regrettable; research, 
learned study. 

an example, a case or object that explains; also a model; an in- 
stance, a fact that explains; a sample of quality; a specimen 
of a group or class.—A sample of cloth, of milk; a specimen 
of one’s work; a specimen of a plant family; an instance of 
cruelty; an example (a model) of generosity. 

to exasperate, to make one lose one’s temper; to annoy, cause an 
un])leasant feeling; irritate, rub unpleasantly. 

to exceed (note the spelling), to pass in quantity; to transcend in 
virtue, in understanding; to surpass a record; to excel in 
quality. 

exceedingly, very much: am exceedingly tired”; excessively, 

too much: have walked excessively this week-end.” 

excellent, adjective: superior in quality; admirable, praiseworthy; 
splendid (a popular misuse of the word, which means ‘‘shin¬ 
ing”); first-class; prime, selected as being first in quality; 
ex'quisite in its dainty perfection, its fragrance. 

to except, take out; accept, take in. 

except, preposition: but, save, not counting. A pronoun follow¬ 
ing except takes the objective case: “All except me had 
gone,” “All except him had fled.” Do not use except as a 
conjunction meaning unless. This was recognized in old 
English but is no longer so: “Unless you come, he will die” 
(not: except you come). 

exceptional, unusual: “an exceptional opportunity”; exception¬ 
able, objectionable: “an exceptionable statement.” “lie was 
admired for his excejitional talent, although his conduct was 
at times exceptionable.” 

an excess, what is too much; superfluity, what is over and above the 
necessary: “There is not a superfluous object in these trunks: 
we need every single article. Yet they are in excess of the 
allowed weight.” A superabundance; a plethora, overfull¬ 
ness of the body; surplus, especially of money, goods; over¬ 
dose of medicine; overstock of goods on the shelves; glut of 
produce in a market, 

excessively, too much; exceedingly, very much. “The taxes are 
exceedingly high, but as the population is wealthy they are 
not excessively so.” 

excitable (note that the final e of excite is dropped before adding 
a suffix like -able), readily excited. (There is no word “ex- 
citeful.”) 

to excite, cause a sudden increase of feeling; rouse, arouse one who 
is slumbering; move, cause to act; stir a fluid mass; stlm'- 
ulate something dormant; animate something lifeless; kindle 
a fire; inflame emotions, vindictively ; provoke, call forth the 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a 6 i 6 y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & ft I 6 fii y 
in mat, met. mitt. not. nut, pity; & as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel In unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (.& in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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e xcite, Ctd. 

anger of; Bummon into activity; inspire nobly; prompt from 
the side; impel irresistibly, as from within, 
an exclamation mark, a sign of punctuation (!) familiarly called 
screamer. It is used (1) to indicate a sharp drop of the 
voice at the end of a sentence: What a pity!— I will have my 
own way! (2) to end a direct question, when it is really an 
order: Johnny! Will you be good! (3) within parentheses, 
to call attention to a word: John said, “He don^t“ (!) and he 
thinks he knows English. 

an excursion, a pleasure trip to a new place; a trip, going there and 
back, whether for business or pleasure; a journey of some 
duration; a voyage by sea; an outing for a day or half-day, 
especially of a fairly numerous social group; a tour, circular; 
a ride, sail, walk, hike, etc. 

to excuse, find good reasons for not resenting something; pardon 
formally ; forgive, out of kindness, whether the other party 
knows it or not; overlook a mistake, a shortcoming; remit a 
penalty; condone an offense, by finding good reasons for 
overlooking it ; extenuate the circumstances of an offense, or 
the offense, by finding reasons to make it look small, 
to execute, carry out an order; kill a person by court order; to 
perform from end to end; fill, fulfill a promise ; perpetrate a 
crime, a practical joke; enforce a law; effect a junction, an 
accord; (in the sense of killing) to behead, guillotine, electro¬ 
cute, etc. 

to exercise for quality, health, etc., spasmodically; to practice an art 
regularly, to acquire skill in it: to practice the piano, to 
exercise the muscles of the fingers, 
ex'igency, choiceless necessity; urgency, necessary speed; need, 
general; distress, suffering; difficulty of accomplishment ; ex¬ 
tremity of the sufferers. “Owing to the exigencies of the 
market, it is necessary to increase production.” 
to expect, have good reasons for thinking something will happen; 

anticipate, be ready for something that may happen; con¬ 
template, vaguely intend doing something; await develop¬ 
ments, be all ready for ; look forward to an event, 
expe'dient, adjective: desirable for practical reasons; an expe'- 
dient, a makeshift, trick or device. “A doctor often finds 
it inexpedient to tell the whole truth.” 
to expel, drive out an unfaithful servant, an unsuitable student ; drive 
out the air from one’s lungs, etc.; shoot a gun; discharge a 
load; remove a person from a resi)onsible position ; evict a 
delinquent tenant; fire (U. S. ; England sack) an employee; 
cast out, poetic; excommunicate from a Church; unfrock a 
priest; exile, banish a citizen; deport an alien; transport a 
convict to a penal settlement ; ostracize a member of Society, 
by refusing to deal with him ; blackball a candidate for club 
membership. 

expS'rience, acquired wisdom, knowledge, skill; experiment, at¬ 
tempt to find out. “To try many experiments is to acquire 
experience in the art of experimenting, but not necessarily 
to gain much wisdom or experience of life.” 
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an expert, one who knows after much practice of an art; a spScialist, 
one who limits himself to one branch; an adept', one versed 
in the secrets; a master, one who can teach others; a tech> 
nician, one who knows the how and why; a virtuoso, on the 
violin, etc. 

to explain (an explanation; explan'atory), p^ive the reasons that 
should make something clear, but not necessarily success¬ 
fully; to clear satisfactorily somebody’s motives, etc.; ex¬ 
pound a theory; account for an event by knowing its causes; 
elucidate, give additional clearness to; dem'onstrate, show the 
truth or simplicity of; prove so as to carry conviction; inter¬ 
pret something foreign or mysterious; elab'orate, give addi¬ 
tional details of; describe something seen or felt; mo'tivate, 
give the reasons which will make an act clear; justify, show 
why an act was right. 


One who explains a theory.an expo'nent 

One who explains a method.a demonstrator 


to expose, show openly; exhibit proudly; disclose something hidden ; 
bare something covered. 

exposition. In Rhetoric, the art of presenting subject matter in 
orderly detail, so as to answer the questions, ‘‘Why? How?” 
Exposition explains obscure points, prepares the reader’s 
mind for the understanding of future action, gives emphasis 
to some detail that would pass unnoticed. Exposition is 
unemotional and appeals entirely to the intellect (unlike de¬ 
scription, which may be entirely emotional). See Description, 
Argument; see also Rhetoric. 

to express a thought by means of suitable words; state it in words 
and with a certain emphasis; assert against possible contra¬ 
diction ; represent, declare as being so and so; symbolize, act 
as a token or reminder. 

ex'qulsite (note accent on first syllable), literally “picked out,” 
perfect, choice; accurate reckoning; fastidious tastes. 

extempore (written in one word), adverb; impromptu, adverb or 
adjective. “He was forced to make an impromptu speech.” 
“Many people dislike speaking extempore.” 

to extend (the extent, extension, extensive, extended), to draw to 
greater length, stretch; elongate something already long; 
protract needlessly the proceedings; to lengthen, widen, en¬ 
large, etc. See Enlarge.—(In the sense of “become of a 
certain length,” not followed by an object): to reach as far 
as; run, continue, proceed; to branch out in a new direction; 
protrude beyond the general outline. 

to extract a confession, with strong pressure and against resistance; 

to exact every bit of what is due; to elicit a statement from 
one who had previously been withholding it; extort some¬ 
thing not strictly due. 

extraordinary (written as one word; the a is not generally pro¬ 
nounced), unusual, uncommon, remarkable, noteworthy; sin¬ 
gular, alone of its kind; exceptional, contrary to the rule* 
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extrav'agance, excessive lavishness; prodigality, over-free giving 
out of one’s assets; exuberance of spirits; exaggeration, ex¬ 
cess.—Extrav'agant, lavish, reckless, excessive, exaggerated: 
“Such an ordinary picture does not deserve the extravagant 
praise bestowed upon it.” 

an eye (I) (to eye, eyeing). Latin oculus; hence oc'ular, pertaining 
to the eyes: “an ocular witness,” one who has seen it with 
his own eyes; an oc'ulist, a doctor who specializes in the care 
of the eyes; to ogle, to eye admiringly.—Greek ops, optis; 
hence optical, pertaining to vision, and particularly to lenses; 
an optom'etrist, an eye-glass specialist; an optician, one en¬ 
gaged in the lens business, whether for the eye or for 
photography. 

Some words used on this subject 

The cor'nea (clear front part of the eye), iris (colored 
circle), pupil (black center), ret'ina (nerve screen at the back 
of Ihe eye), eyelid (which moves up and down), eyelash (on 
the eyelid, often confused with eyebrow), eyebrow (over the 
arch of the eye), glasses (in general), spectacles (with side 
pieces), eye glasses (generally without side pieces), a mon'- 
ocle (one-eye glass), bifocals (used for either far or near 
vision), far sight, near sight, astigmatism (spoon-shaped dis¬ 
tortion, causing lines to appear bent), binoe'ulars (double 
eye-piece in tubes, for distant vision), field gla.sses (large 
binoculars), telescope (to see the heavens, etc.), microscope 
(to see small things), magnifying glass (small hand device). 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a e I 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & g I 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; as in father; fr ns in merry; or as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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f, Sound heard in phantom, phalanx, phase, and other words of 
Greek origin where it is spelled ph (except in fancy and a 
few others). 

a fable, a story with a moral, in which people or animals act in a 
way that points a lesson; a story, told to entertain, not usually 
with a moral; an apologue, a more learned word for “fable"’; 
an allegory, story or spectacle describing something without 
expressly naming it; a par'able, a short story with a moral; 
a narrative, any kind of continuously told story.—Adjectives: 
fab'ulous, pertaining to fables, like a fable (in the older sense 
of the word fable, which was simply a fantastic story); ro¬ 
mantic, as a hero or heroine of fiction; imaginary, not having 
occurred; fictitious, invented as for fiction. 

a face, generally used in the sense of the full face, the side of the 
head on which the nose is; the vis'age, especially when speak¬ 
ing of the expression reflected there; the profile (pro-fll or 
profil), side face; physiognomy, general character of the face; 
features, details of the face; forehead, eyebrows (above the 
eye arch), eyelids (covering the eyes), the eye, nose, nostril, 
mouth, teeth, lips, chin, cheek, dimple; temple, ear; neck; 
hair, mustache, beard, whiskers; freckles, mole, scar; contour, 
shape; prominent, adjective. 

Pertaining to the face.facial (fa'shul) 

Face to face.tete-a-tete (tat-a-tat) 

A distortion of the face.a grimace (gri-mas') 

For various facial expressions, see See, Shake, Hear, Speak, 
etc. 

fac-, fact- (fict-, -fici-, -feet). Latin root meaning “to do, to 
make.” Derived forms: facile (fas'il), factory, manufacture, 
fiction, fictitious, efficient, sufficient, proficient, vSr'ify, affect, 
defect, perfect. See Do. 

a fact, literally “something done,” from Latin facio, factum, to do; 

hence facile, able to do; feasible, which can be done; difficult, 
uneasy, etc.—An event, important fact; happening, acci¬ 
dental ; occurrence, happening of some interest; circumstance, 
a detail that may or may not prove important; actuality, 
really true happening. The truth, absolute fact; the data, 
all the facts on a particular point; the dope, the stuff, collo¬ 
quial and newspaper. 

a factor, one of the causes, a thing that influences: “Earthquakes 
are a factor to be reckoned with in building construction” 
(i.e., construction is influenced by them); an element, a com¬ 
ponent part: “A Presidential election is an element of busi¬ 
ness uncertainty” (i.e., uncertainty is caused by many events, 
one of which is this); a phase, part of an order perceived by 
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factor, Ctd. 

the mind: ‘'Revolutions are a phase of the life of every 
nation/^ 

a fad, temporary liking for a novelty, as described by one who does 
not agree with such liking; a craze, a fad shared by a great 
many people; a whim, single expression of unreasoned, freak¬ 
ish desire; the rage, a novelty suddenly followed by every¬ 
body; a hobby, a personas occupation of an entertaining 
nature after regular work; a fancy, habitual or temporary 
liking for a certain thing; a mania, unreasonable habit. 

Fahrenheit, abbreviated, after figures only, F.—For an explana¬ 
tion of the Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers, see 
Thermometer. 

to fail, to be unsuccessful; to lack something, be short of something ; 

to go into bankruptcy, more serious and more official than 
failure; to default on a payment due, by being unable to 
make it. 

a failure, lack of success; omission of an act, non-doing, whether 
intentional or accidental; neg'ligence of a duty imposed by 
law; neglect of a duty that should have been self-imposed; 
default on a payment, a note; fiasco, collapse of high expecta¬ 
tions ; bankruptcy, legal term; shortage of expected amount; 
deficiency in necessary amount, lack of sufficiency; miscar¬ 
riage of justice; abortion, failure of birth; fizzle, colloquial. 

fair, adjective; pretty, good-looking, beautiful, shapely, clean; 
clear (complexion), blonde (hair), golden, flaxen; adequate 
(sufficient), reasonable, medium (not excessive); mediocre 
(less than expected), passable (which will only just do); 
ordinary, poor, indifferent. 

faith. Latin fides; hence fidSFity, faithfulness; in'^fidel, who has 
not embraced the (Christian) faith or code of beliefs; confi¬ 
dent of a result, having faith in the outcome of an event; 
dif'fident, lacking courage to advance his claims; perfidious, 
faith-breaking (person or country); fidu'ciary, a trustee; 
bona fide, in good faith (used as an adjective: ‘‘a bona fide 
contract,'^ one entered with genuine intentions by both par¬ 
ties).— Faith is a feeling of trust which inhibits doubt; it 
differs from belief in that the latter must be preceded by 
doubt, belief being intellectual while faith is emotional.— 
Also used of an organized body of religious beliefs accepted 
from one generation to the next (usually then wdth a cap¬ 
ital F). 

a faker. Note the spelling: no connection wdiatever wdth the Indian 
fakir (faker'). 

to fall (Past tense, I fell; Present Perfect, I have fallen). Latin 
tjado, casum; hence cadence, the rhythmic fall of the voice; 
casual, which befalls, accidental. To drop in a straight line; 
sink to the bottom, through a liquid; tumble over an obstacle; 
go down slowly; descend, formally and slowly; collapse, fall 

Pronunciation key. Vowels a 6 1 C fl y as in mate, meet, mile, mote, mute, my; a S J 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; or as in morocr; on ns in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after etreesed syllable. Long vowel in uiistressnl 
ayllable pronounced ns doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th ns in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as In sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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down in a heap; decay, gradually wear to pieces or become 
obsolete. 


Fallen to pieces.disintegrated 

Fallen forward with grief.prostrate 

To fall upon one, as a duty.to devolve upon 


a f&llacy, an argument based on unsound premises; an error, mis¬ 
take of judgment; falsehood, intentional; sSphism, subtle and 
learned fallacy. 

false, adjective. Greek pseudo; hence pseudonym, a writer’s as¬ 
sumed name.— Untrue allegation; untruthful, intentionally ; 
erroneous, due to a mistake, whether intentional or not; 
spurious antiques, not genuine; fallacious, based on wrong 
reasoning; bdgus nobleman, check; counterfeit currency; 
fictitious narrative, invented like fiction; factitious excite¬ 
ment, artificial, stimulated for a purpose. 

A false appearance (disguise)... .camouflage (kam'oo-flazh) 
A false item of news.a canard (kanar) 

to falsify; to fake, colloquial; doctor an account; cook up a story; 

alter an entry; change the color or complexion of a story, 
of an item of news; sophisticate a product; adulterate a 
pure product. 

fame, deserved and widespread good name; reputation, good 
name, whether justified or not; renown, a literary term; 
honor, recognition; character, a person’s real worth; prestige 
(pres-tezh or pres'tij), cumulative reputation, especially of an 
institution. 

a fam^ily, one’s kindred, one’s relatives, one’s kin or kinsfolk; a 
dynasty, family of reigning monarch. 

The family name.the pat'ronym^ic 

Ancestral influence.at'avism 

Over-fond of one’s relatives.clannish (adjective) 

Of the same blood.consanguin'eous 

Of noble family.patrician (adjective) 

Of low caste family.plebeian 

Family history book.genealogy 

One’s family history.one’s pedigree 

Those who have gone before.one’s forbears 

famous, widely and deservedly enjoying a good name; renowned, 
vaunted far and wide (poetic); celebrated; distinguished, less 
well-known than famous; well-known, often used in news¬ 
papers of people who are totally unknown outside their own 
immediate sphere, to supply a necessary epithet; noted in a 
good sense; notorious in a bad sense; notable deeds; illus¬ 
trious, generally referring to famous people of the long past. 

fancy, a lightly held, spontaneous desire; imS;gination (imaj'ina- 
shiin), the ability to create new ideas; a notion, particular 
unexplained idea, especially one that explains something; a 
caprice (ka-pres"), sudden and unexplained wish, generally 
contrary to reason and apt to upset existing arrangements; a 
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vision, thing imagined as seen; a dream in sleep; a chimera 
(kl-me'ra or ki-me"ra), a wild fancy; a hallucination, sensa¬ 
tion of absolute reality during waking hours; reverie, half- 
dozing dream. 

far, adverb (farther, farthest). Greek tele; hence telescope, an 
instrument for far vision. (See Farther.) 
farming. For words used on this subject, see Agriculture, 
farther, further. Farther means ‘‘more far”; further means 
“more forward.” Use farther in a comparison of distance: 
“I went farther than the others.” Use further when speaking 
only of efforts: “He went further and further into the inves¬ 
tigation.” “Come further!” (i.e., come more forward, come 
forth still more). “Don^t go any further.” 
fashion, literally “the way of making,” the accepted or popular 
temporary way of doing anything; the mode, French word 
with an idea of mood, disposition, fancy; style as set by 
those who know. See Fad. Fashionable Society, the 61ite 
(e-let'), the beau monde (bo-mongd'). 
fast, adjective and adverb (there is no form “fastly”). Literally 
“steadily” (“to run fast” meant originally “to run steadily” 
and therefore get there rapidly). Quick, rapid motion; finn, 
strong, tight, deep friendship; constant friend; cursory 
glance, study; deep, turbulent stream; dissipated person; 
prodigal habits. 

fastid'ious, disposition of one who has the instinct of repulsion 
largely developed, and who is readily disgusted; partic'ular, 
finicky, choosy (colloquial); dainty (often in a sneering 
sense); priggish. 

fat, adjective; greasy dish; burly man, big and well-fed; stout 
at the waist; plump, with well-filled flesh; obese, as a disease; 
portly, walking with dignity; pudgy, small and round; cor¬ 
pulent, with a heavy body, especially at the waist, 
a father. Latin pater; hence paternal, paternity. A parent, either 
father or mother; sire of pedigreed animals; dad, daddy, papa, 
name given by children.—Adjectives: paternal, fatherly. 
Paternal implies more severity; a paternal rebuke; fatherly 
implies more kindness: fatherly care. 

Father's inheritance.the pat'rimony. 

Fatherless child.an orphan. 

f&V1iou5, adjective; silly, foolish, indicating self-satisfaction; 
applied to ideas, actions, and less properly to persons: “Smith 
conceived the fatuous notion of pronouncing his name 
‘Smeet.' ” “Unconscious of the blunder she had just made, 
she smiled fatuously.” 
a fault. For synonyms, see Defect. 

Some words used on this subject 

Offense, guilt, injustice, dishonesty, immorality, impi^ety, 
hypoc'risy, dissimulation, double-dealing, cheating, lying, a 
lie, a falsehood, a liar, deceit; pride, vanity, coquetry, a coquet 
or coquette, insolence, boasting, bragging, rashness; obstinacy, 
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fault, Ctd. 

stubbornness, opinionativeness, conceit; slovenliness, \ul- 
garity, negligence, laziness; cupidity, envy, jealousy, avarice, 
a miser, prodigality, a spendthrift, penuriousness, parsimony, 
selfishness, intemperance, drunkenness, greed, gluttony; cow¬ 
ardice ; anger, vengeance, revengefulness, vindictiveness, bru¬ 
tality, violence, cruelty; theft, malice, burglary, robbery, 
murder, treason, shame, repentance, remorse. 

a favor, benefit conferred without return; to favor in likeness, to 
resemble a parent; to patronize a store, support an institution. 

fe. Sound heard in field, fiend, fierce, etc. See also words begin¬ 
ning with phe-. 

fear, the oldest and most powerful of the emotions, arising from 
the instinct of escape, and producing, when predominant, a 
timid disposition. Latin timeo; hence timid; tim'orous, fear¬ 
ful of danger. A misgiving, intuitional fear of a danger; 
doubt, the pondering over a judgment; hesitation, a mixture 
of fear and curiosity. A scare, sudden fear without just 
cause; an alarm, notice of danger; anxiety, expectation of 
trouble to come; fright, sudden; dread of the future; appre¬ 
hension, doubt; trepidation, trembling; dismay, sudden and 
profound; terror, sharp and intense; horror of something 
repulsive.—Adjectives: shy, disliking public appearances; 
timid, habitually; timorous, of a particular peril; pusillani¬ 
mous, weak-souled; craven, unmanly; terrified, stricken with 
fear; aghast, astonished; intrSpid, not shaking with fear. 

Thing habitually feared.one^s bete noire (bat-nwar). 

Fit to be feared._______.......for'midable. 

A remedy that works on fear-a deterrent. 

To cause to act through fear. —to intim'idate. 

Working on one’s fear of ex¬ 
posure .blackmail. 

a feast (fest), ecclesiastical; festival, musical; fete, outdoors; ban¬ 
quet, much variety of food. 

a feature, prominent part or object; a featured player, one whose 
name appears after the name of the play, unlike a star, whose 
name appears before that of the play; a feature story, one 
giving great prominence to something or somebody. 

feckless, adjective; effectless,” powerless of accomplishing its 
purpose. Used with ideas or conduct, also with persons as 
meaning ^‘all-round incompetent”: ‘‘I was disgusted with his 
feckless efforts to get a job.” 

a fee, literally “cattle” or “property”; from the same root comes 
feudal (fu'dal), the name given to the system under which all 
property was held on condition of service to a lord. A pay¬ 
ment for services: doctor’s fee, lawyer’s fee; a payment, 
in general; an allowance, discretionary; a retainer, advance 
fee. See Pay.—To own in fee or in fee simple, to own in 
freehold, entirely (as against leasing). 

feeble-minded, adjective: incapable of serious or continued 
thought, hardly able to care for himself, and apt to be 
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feeble-minded, Ctd. 

morally irresponsible. ‘‘Feeble-mindedness is now considered 
a definite disease, bordering on insanity/’ 
to feed (Past tense: fed), give something to eat to (somebody); nour¬ 
ish (nur'ish) substantially; gorge, overfeed; nurture, care¬ 
fully, figurative; graze cattle.—In the sense of taking food: 
to eat, to breakfast, lunch, dine, sup; fare well or badly; 
subsist, barely, on vegetables, etc.; live on one kind of food or 
another; board at a place. 

to feel (Past tense: felt). Latin sentio; hence sentiment, a tender 
or high feeling; consensus, the common feeling; sensible, in 
accordance with the common feeling; to resent, feel back.— 
To feel with the mind or any of the senses something that 
may or may not be there; to perceive w^hat is there; notice, 
become aware of its being there; recSgnize, identify as what 
it is; examine in detail; try how it works; test as to particu¬ 
lar achievements; touch, make contact with the hand or the 
body; handle, pick up and look over. 

Ability to feel.sensibility. 

Excessive ability to feel.sensitiveness. 

Emotion felt.sentiment. 

Capable of great feeling.susceptible. 

Feeling of pity.commiseration. 

Easily felt or touched.palpable, evident. 

a feeling implies intuitional perception of a fact, which may or may 
not be there; a sentiment is a noble or more intellectual lean¬ 
ing toward a belief: “The meeting has expressed its senti¬ 
ments on the subject of child labor without giving way to 
its outraged feelings”; an emotion is a desire in action, 
-fekt-. Sound heard in to affect, influence; effect, bring about 
completely; infect, bring disease germs, 
fem'inme, pertaining to women. In grammar, the fem'imne gen¬ 
der is indicated either by a different word: father, mother; 
boy, girl; or by one of the old terminations ess, ine, ster: 
baroness, heroine, spinster; or by the use of a qualifying 
word: maidservant, female child, she-bear. 
ferocious, cruel as a wild animal; fierce by nature or momentarily; 
fiery, excitable, often for good; violent person, inclined to 
sudden use of physical force; violent temper, given to sudden 
excitement; wild, uncontrolled; sav'age, cruel and uncon¬ 
trolled; furious, very angry; impet'uous, acting on the spur 
of the moment. 

feverish person; fSb'rfle condition. 

few, not many ; a few, a small number. See Many. 

Couched in few words.lacon'ic (message). 

Inhabited by few people.sparsely populated. 

Presence of only a few.paucity of (supplies, etc.). 

fictitious, invented like fiction; factitious, artificial, stimulated. 
“They provoked a factitious excitement by spreading ficti¬ 
tious news.** 
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lid-. Latin root meaning “faith.” Derived forms: flderity, 
in'fidel, fidu'ciary, confide, diffident, perfidious. See Faith, 
fierce. See Ferocious. 

to fight. Past tense: fought. Latin pugno (i.e., fight with the fists) ; 

hence to impugn somebody’s motives, attack them as un¬ 
worthy; repug'nant, which one would like to fight, distaste¬ 
ful ; pugnacious, ever ready to fight; plignScity, love of fight. 
Greek agon; hence antagonist, an opponent; ag^ony, the final 
fight for life.—A quarrel in words; a feud, long-lasting alli¬ 
ance of enemies in groups; an altercation, heated words; a 
row (rou), noisy (this word should not be used in writing 
without an epithet, as it reads the same as the word “row,” 
a line up) ; a scrap, short fight or snappy argument; a brawl, 
very rough; a fray, an affray between sections of the mob; 
a combat (kum'bat) between two or more; a melee, mix up; a 
battle between organized forces; a war between countries; 
a conflict, opposition due to difference of opinion, even lead¬ 
ing up to war; an encounter, meeting of armed forces; a 
duel, organized battle between two. 


Organized for fight.mintant. 

Warlike, leading to war.... bellicose. 

Accompanied by bloodshed.sanguinary. 


a figure of speech, a way of changing words round so as to make 
more intimate contact with the reader’s mind. A met'aphor: 
the “leg” of a table. A sim'ile: “It is with words as with sun¬ 
beams: the more they are condensed, the deeper they burn.” 
Person'ification : Nature speaks to the poet. Antith'esis, or 
conirast: “Deeds show what we are; words what we should 
be.” Meton'ymy, or use of a sign for the thing suggested, 
such as a part for the whole: No hands wanted (i.e., no labor¬ 
ers) ; the pen (i.e., the writer’s art) is mightier than the sword 
(i.e., than fighting). Onomatopoeia (on'o-mat'o-pe^a), or the 
use of words whose sounds suggest the sense: babble, crackle. 
Irony (rroni), or the use of words to mean the opposite of 
their apparent meaning: “The prisoner is guilty of poverty.” 
Hyperbole (hl-per'bo-le), or evident exaggeration: “Dressed 
to kill.” Euphemism, or making the best of it: “Stretching 
the truth.” Li'to-tes, or use of a double negative to mean an 
affirmative: “A citizen of no mean city.” 
to fill. Latin pleo, pletum; hence complete, entirely filled; replete, 
overfull; expletive (eks^pletiv), a filling word, especially a 
swear word; to deplete, unfill or empty out.—To fulfill an 
obligation. 

final, intended to close the series; laet, actually closing the series; 
uTtimate, which will be the end, after something else.— 
FFnally, in the end. Do not confuse with “finely,” well, in 
a fine manner. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & e I 5 H y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mate^ my; & ft 1 6 t f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in msreer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long; vowel in unstrassed 
syllable pronouneed as doubtful (a in senate). CJonsonants: g always as la go; ik as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ag as ia siag or ia singer; ag-g as ng la finger^ See Syllables. 
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to And (Past tense: found). Latin invenio, inventum; hence to 
invent, find a new thing or a new way of doing things; in'- 
ventory, that which is found to be actually there.—To discover 
what was there all the time, but not seen; to espy^ catch sight 
of; descry', discover by eye.—A treasure trove. 

fin-. Latin root meaning ‘‘end.’^ Derived forms: fi'nal, infm'ity, 
confine, define, finish. See End. 

fine, adjective; good-looking, pretty, beautiful, handsome, nice; 
superior, superb, splendid, magnificent. In the sense of 
small: tiny, little, delicate, slender. Accurate balance; a 
sensitive instrument, subtle argument. 

Pine words (sarcastically).grandiPoquent (expressions). 

a finger. Latin digitus; hence a digit, animal’s finger or toe ; digital, 
pertaining to the fingers or toes. Greek dactylos; hence 
dactj^loPogy, deaf-mute’s finger talk; dactylog'raphy, study 
of fingerprints; a dactyPogram, a fingerprint; pterodac'tyl 
(‘‘wing-finger”), a prehistoric animal with enormous wings. 

to fin'ish, come to the normal end; to end abruptly or unpleasantly; 

conclude a series; achieve one’s object through one’s efforts; 
accomplish a difficult object to the end; attain a worth-wffiile 
object; fulfill an expectation; crown a career; complete thor¬ 
oughly; consummate a deed; execute, as planned. 

a fire. Latin ignis; hence to ignite, set afire; ig'neous rocks, of vol¬ 
canic origin, or showing the action of intense fire. Greek pyr; 
hence pyrotechnics, the science of fireworks; pyrography, 
pictures burned into wood; a pyrom'eter, high-teniperature 
thermometer.—A flame, visible part of the fire; blaze, bright 
flame; flash, sudden; flare, sudden and very bright; glow, 
redness or whiteness from heat; spark, given off; scintillation, 
giving off of sparks; incandescence, condition of the burning 
material; cinders, red hot residue of a fire; ashes, grey or 
black residue.— Arson or incen'diarism, mali'cious fire-setting. 
Seething hot.ebullient (adjective). 

firm, adjective, which does not move; strong, well-made; fixed in 
one place ; solid, of one piece; steady, not easily moved; tight, 
closely put together; fast, held by something; secure, out of 
danger; stout, brave and devoted, as a supporter; staunch 
advocate; constant, remaining true to the same standard; 
tenacious, holding doggedly; brave against perils; courageous, 
who faces peril without flinching; determined, not to be 
moved from his resolution; obstinate, who will not listen to 
reason; stubborn, in the habit of going his own way. 

a firm, a business house, a company (whether incorporated or not), 
a corporation with limited liability; a partnership of indi¬ 
viduals sharing in certain proportions both losses and profits; 
a trust for a specific purpose; an association for educational 
purposes; a society for common interests; a concern. 

first, adjective. Latin primus; hence prime, first choice; primary 
election, one before the general election; primordial, first to 
have developed. French premier; hence a premiere or pre¬ 
mier, first performance of a play or show. Greek protos; 
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hence the pr5'toc61, rules as to who goes first at court or in 
officialdom; protoplasm, the first substance from which living 
tissue developed.— ^Earliest in point of time; primary in de¬ 
gree; prime in quality; primal in lack of development; 
pristine (-tm or tin) in purity and integ^rity of original doC' 
trine; orig'inal, as compared with later imitations; prim'itive, 
unchanged; premier, above all others in quality; elementary in 
difficulty; embryonic (em"bri5n"ik), which will develop; 
primordial, first to have developed; prior, first in time, as 
compared with a later or posterior event; preceding, as com¬ 
pared with successive. 

a fish. Plural: fish, when speaking in general: ^‘All the fish in the 
river were killed’’; fishes when referring to individuals: “1 
caught three fishes.”—^Latin piscis; hence pisciculture, the 
breeding of fish; piscatorial, referring to fishing and es¬ 
pecially angling. Greek ichthys; hence ichthyology (ik'thi- 
oroji), the science of fishes; ichthyol, an oil with curative 
properties prepared from minerals containing fossil fishes.— 
From the first two letters of the Greek word: i and ch (one 
letter in Greek), which were also the initials of the two 
Greek words lesous Christos (Jesus Christ), came the early 
Christian symbol of the fish as meaning Jesus Christ. 

Some words used on this subject 

Scale, bone, fin, gill; salmon, eel, pike, trout, herring, sar¬ 
dine, sole, turbot, brill, mackerel, skate, cod, sea bass, barra¬ 
cuda, whiting, mullet, yellowtail, sturgeon, tuna; shellfish, 
oyster, mussel, lobster, crayfish or crawfish, crab, shrimp, 
prawn; cuttlefish, jellyfish.—Angling, casting, fishing rod, 
line, string, hook, bait, sinker, net, mesh, 
fit, adjective, like the model; suitable for the occasion or the per¬ 
son; proper according to other people’s standards of right; 
correct, right according to those who know; appropriate, in 
good taste for the particular purpose; becoming, which 
shows the wearer to advantage; adapted to, made to fit; 
rePevant, remarks^ fitted to the subject under discussion, 
five; in order, or as a fraction, fifth, plural fifths. —Written in 
Arabic numerals, 5, in Roman, V.—Latin quinque; hence 
quinquennial, occurring every five years; quinquennium, a 
five-year period. French cinq; hence a cinquefoil, a five- 
flower design. Greek pente; hence pentagon, a figure with 
five sides. 

Five-fold .quintuple. 

Five singers. a quintet. 

Five-year period.quinquennium, half-decade, a 

luster, a lustrum. 

First five books of Old Testa¬ 
ment .the Pentateuch. 

to fix, make rigid; fasten so it cannot move; steady so it will not roll 
or fall over; lock by means of a key; cement; nail. (In the 
colloquial sense of repairing, adjusting, arranging, settling, 
paying, “to fix” is not used in England.) 
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flagrant, adjective; literally ^‘flaming,’’ hence ‘'very noticeable/’ 
notoriously bad: “a flagrant breach of etiquette”; gross, seri¬ 
ous and vulgar; glaring mistake, very evident; atrocious con¬ 
duct, cruel; outrageous, opposed to decency; monstrous, un¬ 
just ; grievous error, very serious; scandalous; shameful. 

a flame, see Fire. Love, ardor; a person’s flame: one’s affinity, 
sweetheart, friend, girl, boy, etc. 

a flank or side of an animal. Greek pleura; hence pleurisy, a pain in 
the chest, due to the inflammation of the pleura or membrane 
that enfolds the lungs. Figuratively, the flank of an army, of 
a troop. 

flannel, a cotton or woolen material with a soft surface; flannelette; 
Canton flannel or cotton flannel, used for making underwear, 
pyjamas (pajamas), etc. 

to fliip (flapping, flapped, flapper), move to and fro rapidly, as a piece 
of cloth hung in the breeze; hence a flap, the loosely hanging 
part of a hat, coat, envelope. 

to flare (flaring, flared), to burn wdth a sudden brilliant light; when 
the light hurts the eyes, it is called a glare (glaring) ; w^hen it 
appears and disappears suddenly, it is a flash. See Bright, 
Fire. 

to flash, appear and disappear suddenly: “a flash of lightning.” See 
Flare, Fire, Bright. 

flat, adjective. Latin platus; hence a platitude, a “flat” state¬ 
ment, a trite or hackneyed truth; a plate, flat piece of metal or 
I)orcelain; a plateau, flat land in the mountains; platform, flat 
raised surface. —Lev^el country; plane figure; uniform rates; 
monot'onous voice. 

flattery; adulation, servile; soft soap (slang) to appease anger; 
blarney. 

to fl.ee (I^ast tense : fled), to run away, leave hurriedly. 

flesh, juicy; muscle, strong; meat, eatable; brawn, physical 
strength; (in the sense of love of material pleasures) worldli¬ 
ness, temptation, evil, sensuousness, lust; (in the sense of fam¬ 
ily: “his own flesh”) kin, kith, kindred. 


Flesh-eating.carniv^orous. 

Fleshy, fat.ad'ipose tissue; stout person. 


flex-. Latin root meaning “bend.” Derived forms: flexible, re¬ 
flect, inflection, genuflection. See Bend. 

flexible, easily bent; plLable, easily worked; pli'ant, which bends 
itself easily, especially in ideas; supple, easy of movement; 
limber, in good shape; Kthe, graceful; lissom or lithe¬ 
some, poetic.—“The book is bound in flexible morocco.” 
“Leather is more pliable than wood.” “I admire his supple 
grace.” “Politicians look for more pliant supporters.” 
a flock of birds; a covey (kuv'i) of partridges; a brace of pheasants; 

a bev'y of larks, of quail, of girls; a swarm of ants; a shoal 
or school of fish; a herd of cattle; a pack of hounds, wolves; a 
drove of oxen; a crowd of people; a multitude of things; a 
congeries (kon-je'ri-ez) of particles. 
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a flood of water over the countryside; a deruge, very heavy down¬ 
pour of great duration; a cloudburst, sudden and brief down¬ 
pour of great abundance; a tidal wave from the sea; an inun¬ 
dation of the countryside by the waters; a debacle, sudden 
break up of the ice pack; a torrent, onrushing stream; a 
cataclysm, sudden washdown. 


Pertaining to floods.........diluvial. 

Before the Great Flood.....antedilfivian. 

Boat used in the Great Flood .Noah’s Ark. 


to flow (flowing, flowed) as a liquid, smoothly; run rapidly; pass a 
given place; glide noiselessly; pour down from a height; 
trickle slowly through; dribble a few drops at a time; drip, 
one drop at a time; gush out in sudden quantities. 

a flower. Latin flor; hence flSral, pertaining to flowers; florescence, 
operation of flowering ; floriculture, flower growing ; florid 
complexion. Greek anthos; hence an anthology, collection 
of (literary) flowers; also many names of flowers, as polyan¬ 
thus, the ''many-flowered”; mesembryanthemum, California’s 
Oceanside ‘‘midday flower”; chrysanthemum, the “golden 
flower,” etc. 

A flower grower.a horticulturist. 

Some words used on this subject 

Violet, primrose, cowslip, i)eriwinkle, tulip, hyacinth, gladi¬ 
olus, wallflower, lily of the valley, daffodil, forget-me-not, 
daisy, buttercup, mignonette (min'yo-net'), rose, pansy, corn¬ 
flower, po})py, carnation, pink, lily, China aster, marguerite, 
nasturtium, harebell, bluebell, jasmine, honeysuckle, gera¬ 
nium, chrysanthemum, dahlia, rhododendron, fuchsia (fiV- 
sha), poinsettia. 

to fly (Past tense: I flew; Present Perfect: I have flown). See Bird, 
flu-. Latin root meaning “flow, run.” Derived forms*, fluent, 
fluid, afiluent, fliix. See Run. 

a focus; Plural focuses, familiar; optical: foci (fo'sl). From Latin 
word meaning “hearth” (i.e., the place where the burning 
rays of a lens converge). “A photographic lens of six inches 
focus is one which takes a sharp picture when the sensitive 
plate is six inches away from the optical center of the lens.”— 
Adjective: f5cal: the focal length, the focal point.—Verb: 
to focus an image on the ground glass; to focalize the atten¬ 
tion of the public on a single subject. (Note the spelling: 
focuses, with one s only in the middle.) 
foggy, adjective: cloudy, misty, dark, damp, dull. —Do not con¬ 
fuse with “an old fogy” or “fogey,” an old fossil, a person 
with antiquated ideas. 

to fold. Latin plico; hence a replica, “thing bent back,” an exact 
copy, like the image sent back by a mirror; to reply, to write 
back on the same subject; to im'plicate, “fold in” or en¬ 
tangle somebody in an accusation: multiplication, “many- 
folding.” 
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to follow. Latin sequor, secutns; hence a sequence of events, several 
following one another; a sequel to an event, one that follows 
the other; consec'utive, which follow one another without a 
break; to persecute, follow without mercy; to prSsecute, fol¬ 
low up for a crime; pursue, follow through; subsequent, com¬ 
ing after.—To accompany as a friend; escort for protection ; 
guard from being carried away; heel, as a dog or a detective; 
trace, discover where one is. 


One who follows in the same job.a successor. 

One who is followed in the same job.a predeces'sor. 

A follower of a cause.an adherent. 

‘‘Following your request’’.“pursuant to your 

wishes.” 


a food, anything eaten for sustenance; nourishment, utilized food; 

nu'triment, valuable food; aViment, a particular item of good 
food; victuals (vulgar; pronounced vitTz), the coarser kinds 
of food; grub (slang); ration, apportioned amount; fare, lit¬ 
erary; board, regular meals at the same place; a con'diment, 
something eaten with food, mostly for flavor, like pepper, 
pickles, salt; a reg'imen, vsystem of limited food, for curative 
purposes; a diet, system of food, whether curative or habitual. 
(The word “eats” is a vulgarism.) 


A unit of food value.a caTorie. 

Lean meat and similar foods.protein. 

Fat foods...hydrocarbons. 

Starches and similar foods.carbohydrates. 

Life-giving elements in food.vitamines. 

One fond of good food.an epicure. 

Science of pleasant food.gastron'omy. 

Fit to be eaten as food.edible, es'culent. 


foolish, adjective. Latin stultus: hence to stultify somebody, to 
make him appear foolish.— (Person) silly, placidly inactive; 
soft, lacking mental power; awkward, who does not know 
how; ungainly, not pleasant to look at; gawky, angular; 
lanky, too tall; clumsy, heavy in movement. (Action) 
fit'uous remark; inane, senseless; inept, unsuitable; lu'di- 
crous, laughable, as a mistake; ridic^ulous, lacking in sense of 
proportion. 

“Among the people who possess less than normal intelli¬ 
gence are the feeble-minded, or mb'rons, whose brain is that 
of a twelve-year-old child; the im'beciles, whose brain is 
about eight years old, and the cre'tins, who are almost in¬ 
capable of human conduct.” 

a foot. Plural: feet. —Latin pes, pedis; hence a ped'al, footpiece as 
on a bicycle; a biped, two-footed animal; a quadruped, four- 
footed animal; a ped'icel, little foot or stalk supporting a 
fruit; pe'dal, adjective, pertaining to the foot; a ped'estal 


PronunciaUon key. Vowels a d I 5 ii y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 i 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as m father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as donbtful (& in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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for a statue. Greek pous, podos; hence tripod, a three-legged 
stand.— Toes, digits (animars), ankle; paw, soft; hoof, horny; 
cloven-footed, with cleft foot, as an ox; club-footed, as a 
bear. 

A foot surgeon.a chirop^odist (ki-r5pV)-dist). 

A footprint...a trace, a vestige (faint trace). 

force, exercised; power, ability; vehemence, in use; em'phStsis, in 
language; effectiveness, achieving results. 


Which leaves one no choice.cogent (adjective). 

Which one is forced to do.compulsory. 

Which one feels compelled to do.imper'ative. 

Making actual use of force.forcible. 


foreign (for'm), adjective: strange, unusual; alien, not assimi¬ 
lated; exot'ic perfume, colors, tastes, 
a forgery of a document; counterfeiting of money, 
to forget (Past tense: I forgot; Present Perfect: I have forgotten). 

Latin oblivio; hence obliv'ion, state of being forgotten: ‘‘to 
fall into oblivion^ oblivious, apt to forget. 

Who forgets easily.absent-minded. 

to forgive (Past tense: I forgave; Present Perfect: I have forgiven). 

This verb takes two direct objects without preposition: to for¬ 
give somebody something.—To pardon somebody for some¬ 
thing ; excuse somebody of something, find a good reason for 
him; absolve somebody of something, 
a form, the more or less stable outline of a thing. Greek plasma; 

hence protoplasm, the “early form’* from which living tissues 
are derived.—A shape, more or less temporary and artificial; 
fig' ’ure, appearance of the whole, from an esthetic viewpoint; 
contour, outline; cast of countenance; style of dress; build of 
manufactured product; cut of clothes; mold, form or habits 
acquired through outside pressure. 

formal, adjective; ceremonious manners; rigid code; stiff rules; 
precise language; official act; ceremonial dedication; conven¬ 
tional attitude; perfunctory, done without interest; set forms; 
prim dress or hat; punctilious speech; affected tone; bombastic 
remarks, excessively high-keyed. 

a formula, English plural: formulas; Latin plural: formulae. —List 
of ingredients and their proportions; rScip§ for cookery; pre¬ 
scription, medical; mSthod, complete course of action; system, 
ingenious course of action; creed, statement of beliefs; confes¬ 
sion, of a Church. 

fort-. Latin root meaning “strong.” Derived forms: fortress, 
for'titude, comfort. See Strong. 

a fort, individual works; fortress, city; fortification, the military 
works; cit'adel, stronghold; the defenses of a city; ramparts, 
city walls. 

forth, adverb. Latin pro; hence to proceed, step forth; to produce, 
lead forth.—Comparative: further. 
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fcmr. In Arabic numerals, 4; in Roman, IV.—Latin quatuor; Greek 
tetra-. 

One-fourth.a quarter. 

One-fourth of a gallon.a quart. 

Four-fold .quadruple. 

Pour singers.a quartet. 

Four children born together-quadruplets. 

To do a thing four times over.. .to quadruplicate. 

Figure with four equal sides.... a square. 

Pour-sided figure in general.. . .a quadrangle, a tetragon. 

One-fourth of a circle.the quadrant. 

Act of squaring (mathem.).the quadrature. 

Every four years.quadrennial (adjective). 

A four-year period.a quadrennium. 

Pour lines of poetry.a quatrain. 

Dance for four couples, in 

squares.a quadrille. 

Person with one-fourth negro 

blood. ..a quadroon. 

Four-handed animal (monkeys).. quadrumanous (adjective) 

Four-footed animal.a quadruped. 

Diagonally across within a 

square.catorcorner. 

One of four rulers.a tetrarch. 

fract- (frang-, fring-, frag-). Latin root meaning ‘^break.De¬ 

rived forms: frac'ture, fraction, refraction, fragile, infringe, 
irref'ragable. See Break. 

frater, Latin word meaning brother.^’ Derived forms: frater'- 
nal, frater'nity, frat'ricide. See Brother, 
free, adjective. Latin liber; hence liberal, holding free views; 
liberty, political freedom; to liVerate, free from slavery.— 
Independent, not connected with; loose, not fastened; uncon¬ 
fined, not kept within limits; untrammeled, not hindered; un¬ 
restricted. (In the sense of *‘costing nothing : gratuitous.— 
Exempt from obligation; immune from disease; privileged to 
disregard common rules.—Frank, open-mannered; outspoken 
criticism; candid opinion. 

To free from an obligation.to exempt somebody. 

To free from blame.to exonerate somebody. 

To free from an accusation.to acquit a prisoner. 

To free from liability.to exculpate somebody. 

Free from contagion.immune. 

To free from bondage.to enfranchise. 

To free from lordly yoke.to emancipate. 

To free from a tangle.to ex^tricate. 

To free a prisoner on a promise... to parole. 

To free from a rule.to except. 

To buy somebody ^s freedom.to ransom somebody. 

To free from consequence of a 

fault.to redeem. 

Freedom from punishment.impfi'nity. 
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Free to make its own laws.auton'omous (country). 

Free from war entanglements.... neutral (country). 

To free from custody.to release. 

To free from a hold.to disengage. 

To free property of debt.to disencumber. 

To free all prisoners.to am^nesty. 

fresh, adjective; new, recent; sweet, clean, pure; green vegetables; 
new-laid eggs; bright complexion; rosy cheeks; blooming 
health; brilliant color; green grass; light breeze; strong cur¬ 
rent. Fresh, in the sense of ‘‘offensive,^’ is an American 
colloquialism, invariably misunderstood in other Englisli- 
speaking countries. 

a friend (frend), literally loved one.” Latin amicus; hence 
am'icable, friendly; am'ity, friendship as of two nations. 
Greek philos; hence philosopher, a friend of wisdom.—A 
chum, originally ^^chamber-fellow” at a University; com¬ 
rade, literally room-fellow,” from * ^camera,” room, cham¬ 
ber; a pal, gipsy word meaning ‘^brother,” connected with 
Sanskrit bhratr, whence frater and also brother; a partner, 
who ‘‘partitions” or shares with; a mate, who shares the 
“meat” or food; a compan'ion, who shares the “bread” or 
luck; an ally (air), one tied up, or in league with; an asso¬ 
ciate, who keeps company with one, especially in business; 
a confed'erate, bound by the same oath; a consort, joined to 
the same fate by matrimony; an accomplice, one “folded in” 
or involved in the same plot or misdeed; a colleague, one “in 
league with,” of the same working group; a confrere, one of 
the same brotherhood or fraternity, as a fellow doctor, etc.; 
a coadjutor, w^ho “helps along,” as a bishop’s assistant; an 
intimate, one in the “inmost” secrets; an acquaintance, one 
known but less than a friend. 

from, away. Latin prefixes ab-, de-, dis-: abscond, abstract, de¬ 
plete, dismiss.—Sometimes expressed by the suffixes -an or 
-ish: suburban, Jewish. 

a fruit (Plural, when speaking in general, fruit, but followed by a 
singular verb: “The fruit is ripe,” meaning that most of the 
individual fruits are ripe. When speaking of particular 
varieties, fruits: the fruits of labor, the fruits of the earth.) — 
Latin fructus; hence to fructify, bear fruit. 

A fruit-grower.an orchardist, a horticulturist. 

One whose diet is all fruit...a fruitarian. 

Fruit-eating (animal).frugiv'orous (adjective). 

Some words used on this subject 

An orchard, a vine, plant, bush, tree; strawberry, raspberry, 
currant, gooseberry, blackberry, loganberry, grape, pear, 
apple, cherry, plum, apricot, peach, walnut, hazelnut, Brazil 
nut, filbert, chestnut, orange, lemon, olive, avocado, guava, 
quince, fig; deciduous, fertilized, crossed, grafted; picking, 
packing, grading, sorting, drying, dehydrating, canning, pre¬ 
serving; pie, jam, preserve, marmalade, compote, dessert; 
candied fruit, marrons glac^, peel, raisins. 
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fruitful efforts; fertile land; productive investment; prolif'ic an¬ 
imal; fecund ideas. 

Tendency to bear much fruit.fecun'dity. 

to frus'trate, from Latin frustra, ‘‘in vain^^: to render vain: “His 
efforts to get free were frustrated by his jailers^to thwart, 
throw an obstacle in the way of ; foil, lead nowhere ; balk, 
cause to stumble ; outwit through superior cunning ; circum¬ 
vent, go round ; nullify, render void ; bafSe, lead in a false di¬ 
rection. 

fu. Sound heard in fuchsia (fu^sha), few, futile, fumigate, etc. 
fug-, fugit-. Latin root meaning “run away, flee.’’ Derived 
forms: fu^gitive, centrif'ugal. See Run. 
full, adjective, Latin plenus; hence plen'itude, fullness; plenty, 
a full number; plenary, fully effective; to replSnish, fill again. 
—Pull of, containing as much as it can hold; replete with, 
containing more than it can reasonably hold ; overflowing with 
a liquid, or figuratively; satisfied, thinking he has had 
enough; sated, knowing he has had all he can hold; satiated 
(sa'shi-a-ted), having even lost the desire for more; gorged 
(gorjd), fill to bursting with food; drunk, having had too 
much alcoholic drink ; stuffed, having overindulged in a good 
thing, such as candy; crammed, filled with something pushed 
in, as forced knowledge ; surfeited, feeling disgusted at having 
had too much ; glutted, unable to accommodate any more, as 
a market glutted with fruit; cloyed, experiencing a feeling 
of loathing of what he has had. (All these adjectives, except 
full, are followed by the preposition with.) 

In compounds, full is changed to ful (with one 1) when 
used as a suffix: spoonful, mouthful. This makes a regular 
noun of the word, which takes a regular plural: two spoon¬ 
fuls of cream (not: spoonSful). In American usage, full loses 
one 1 in fulfill, but not in fullness, 
fun in action or speech; hiunor, appreciation of fun ; wit, enter¬ 
taining saying; jScularity, humorous intention.—Adjectives: 
merry, amusing, entertaining, jolly, lively, delightful, pleas¬ 
ing, funny, laughable, comical, dull, 
fun'damen'tal, pertaining to the foundation, or to the most im¬ 
portant established part; essential, most necessary ; vital, as 
important as life; basic, on which everything rests ; underly¬ 
ing causes, not seen; elementary, which everybody should 
know; cardinal virtues, principles, 
a Fundamentalist, a Christian who believes that the whole of the 
Bible is to be taken as literally true, including particularly 
the personal creation of Man ; opposed to Modernist, 
a fu^neral ceremony; burial (ber'ial) or interment, laying down in 
the earth; ob'sequies, last duties by the mourners; sep'ulture, 
formal. 

Some words used on this subject 

Death; the dead person, the defunct, the corpse, the de¬ 
ceased, the departed; to pass on; mortal remains; shroud; 
cofSn, casket, receptacle, bier; undertaker, mortician, hearse, 
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catafalque (kat'a-falk, scaffolding to hold the casket at a 
solemn funeral), cinerary urn (sin^erari, for the ashes after 
cremation); the grave, tomb (toom), a vault; a mon^ument, a 
memorial, a shrine, a cen'otaph (for a person buried else¬ 
where) ; cem'etery, burial (ber'ial) ground, churchyard (En¬ 
gland), memorial park (U. S.), mor'ttiary, mau^sole'um, cre- 
mato'rium; mourning, the mourners, the pall-bearers; to inter, 
bury (beri), lay in, entomb; to embalm (em-bam'); a eulogy 
(u'loji, speech in praise of); a panegyric (pan"e-jir'ik, public 
praise). 

fur, the skin and wool after treatment; pelt before treatment; 
skin, often without the wool.—Er'mine (white), squirrel 
(gray), seal (brown-black), sable (black), kolinsky (red¬ 
dish), skunk (dyed black), silver fox (gray-white). 

fMous. See Ferocious. 

further, ^'more forward,’’ ^'more forth”; farther, more far. 

farther from here, or come further forward.”— Further is 
used as a transition word in an argument: ^^It has already 
been shown that the prisoner left home at six. Further, we 
have evidence of his being seen in the company of B. at 6.15.” 

furthermore, written in one word. 

fus-. Latin root meaning ‘Ho pour.” Derived forms: fu'sion, 
confusion, diffuse, confound. 

fitftre (fu cher), the time after the present. The simple future 
tense of a verb is expressed in English by shall in the first 
person, and will in the otlier persons: I shall see, thou wilt 
see, he will see, she will see, it will see; we shall see, you 
will see, they will see. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a e I 6 ii y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 6 I 6 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; A as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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g. The written letter g represents several sounds, which it is very 
important to differentiate, as many spellings depend upon it. 

(1) soft g (sound of j) before vowels e, i, y: gentle, gin, 
gyrate. (Except in a few old words: get, give, gilt, etc.) 

(2) hard g (sound of g) before vowels a, o, u: gap, got, 
gun. 

(3) in the group -ng, sometimes a simple sound which we 
represent by -ng, although it is one sound: sing, wrong; some¬ 
times two sounds, which we represent by -ng-g: finger 
(fing-ger), longer (long-ger). (See article in this book on 
Syllables, Word Division in Writing.) 

Therefore, if a syllable ends in -ge (manage, change), and 
a suffix is added which begins with a vowel, the -e will be 
kept if the suffix begins with a, o, u; manageable, changeable; 
but it will be dropped if the suffix begins wuth e, i, or y: 
changing, managing (not manageing). 

Normal pronunciation of G syllables: 


ga.... 

....ga as in garden 

go.... 

.... go as in got 

ge.. .. 

.. . . je as in gem 

gu.... 

.. . . gu as in gun 

gi . . . . 

. .. . ji as in gin 

gy •• • 

.. . . ji as in gyroscope 


Garden, gem, gin, got, gun, gyroscope, 
to gain a worth-while end; earn a living by labor; win against ob¬ 
stacles ; acquire by gradual purchase or trading; secure some¬ 
thing uncertain; procure for somebody something which 
necessitates various steps, as a difficult permission; carry a 
point in debate; score a victory; reap a harvest; get by un¬ 
specified means; gather fruit; profit by experience, by some¬ 
thing done; benefit under an arrangement, a will, 
gait, step, way of walking; see Walk. Do not confuse with a 
gate, opening in a wall, etc. 

gallant. Two pronunciations with two meanings: gal'lant, noble, 
brave, grand in appearance: “a galTant soldier,‘‘With its 
decorations, the shop presented a gahlant appearance. 
Gallant' (accent on last syllable, the French way), attentive 
to the ladies: “He played the gallant' with all the girls and 
made himself a general favorite at social gatherings.’’ 
gambling, wagering (two syllables). Do not confuse with gambol¬ 
ing, frisking as a child, a horse, a lamb (three syllables), 
a game, amusement with regular rules in which two or more par¬ 
ticipate; sport, one of the major organized amusements; 
pastime, anything done by a person alone or in company to 
while away the time; diversion, change from routine of work; 
hobby, one’s usual favorite work, done outside of work hours; 
&v5cation, one’s second-choice profession, done without other 
reward than the satisfaction derived from it, 

m 
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Some words used on this subject 

Children’s games: leap frog, hopscotch, tug-of-war, jacks, 
marbles, tiddlywinks. Ball games: baseball, football, soccer 
(sok'er), rugby, cricket, lacrosse (la-kros'), hockey, polo, 
tennis, golf, bagatelle, battledore and shuttlecock, billiards, 
pool, croquet (kro-ka'), bowling (b5'ling), pingpong. In¬ 
door games and card games: pinochle (pe'nok-1), bridge, auc¬ 
tion, eucher (u"ker), poker, cassino (ka-se'no), snap, patience, 
baccarat, ecarte, whist, cribbage, solitaire (sori-ter), mah 
jong, dom'inoes, chess, checkers (England: draughts), rou¬ 
lette (roo-let'). See Snort. 

game, big game, ven'ison (deer flesh). 

Some words used on this subject 

Hare, rabbit, stag, deer (plural: deer), doe, fawn, roe, fox, 
wild boar, wolf, squirrel, hedgehog, bear, lion, tiger, moose, 
lynx, wild cat, caribou, elk, ferret; hunting, huntsman, game- 
keeper, poacher, preserve, deer forest, swamps, stalking, 
track, trail, gunpowder, buckshot, small shot, bullet, car¬ 
tridge, game bag, horn, French horn. 

gardening, hor'ticulture, floriculture. 

Some words used on this subject 

To plant, dig, rake, weed, transplant, cut off, pull up, 
gather, clean, pick, scrape, shell; a bed, hotbed, bell-glass, 
frame, spade, shovel, fork, mattock, trowel, rake, fence; a 
nursery, a hothouse. 

a garment, any article of clothing, but not applied to hats and shoes; 

clothes (klodhz) worn for covering; apparel worn for effect; 
attire, elegant outer clothing; garb of a particular trade or 
profession, as a surgeon’s garb; costume, mostly theatrical; 
vestment, ecclesiastical; suit, several matching garments worn 
to complete one another; coat, outer garment; vest or waist¬ 
coat, without sleeves; trousers, divided leg garment; pants 
(vulgar); knickerbockers or knickers; plus-fours (long, baggy 
knickerbockers) ; shorts, straight trousers cut above the knee; 
breeches, riding, etc., fastened closely below the knee; over¬ 
coat, for winter wear; raincoat; sweater, woolen or silk upper 
garment with or without sleeves; dress, generally used of 
women’s clothes except when speaking of man’s ‘‘evening 
dress” or “full dress”; blouse, waist (Americanism for 
bodice), skirt, petticoat; underwear, undergarments, shirt 
(man’s), chemise (woman’s), stockings, socks, golf hose, 
BVD’s, union suit, knickers, bloomers; envelope chemise, 
teddy bear, costume slip; nightshirt, man’s; nightdress, night¬ 
gown, robe, woman’s; sleepies, colloquial; pyjamas or pa¬ 
jamas (pi-ja'maz), a kimono, dressing gown, bath robe, 
negligee; an outfit, a baby’s layette (complete outfit), a 
bride’s trousseau (troo-so"). 

gas, plural gases; adjective gS,s'eous; gassing, gassed in the War. 

gasoline (gas^o-len). According to chemical nomenclature, a 
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better spelling would be gasolene. Called in England pet'rol, 
in Australia benzine (ben-zen), in U. S. gas. 

to gasp, to open the mouth wide in surprise, and catch the breath; 

to pant, breathe fast, from either fear or quick action; gape 
at somebody, with mouth open in wonder, without any element 
of suddenness. 

a gate, large doorway or passageway; a portal (poetic); porte 
cochere, hanging roof over driveway.—Do not confuse with 
the gait of a person walking, his appearance as he walks. 

to gather (pronounced with short a, not like father), bring together 
indiscriminately; collect selectively; amass in order to have 
much; accumulate in the course of time; pile up, colloquial ; 
store up against future want; hoard through dislike of part¬ 
ing with it; aggregate, amount to a large number; compile, 
collect into a book; collate, gather and compare facts for a 
definite purpose. 

a g&thering, spontaneous; meeting by appointment; assembly for a 
purpose; congregation in church; convention of specialists; 
mobilization of soldiers; accumulation of things; body, 
elected; group, small gathering for a purpose; council in 
charge; congress elected to make laws for a particular trade 
or country; parliament, lawmaking body. See Crowd. 

gay, adjective; merry, jolly, lively, mirthful; festive event; 
sportive occasion; convivial company; hilarious, remarks pro¬ 
voking laughter.—Noun: gayety or gaiety (ga'eti). Adverb 
gayly or gaily. 

to gaze in wonderment at something; stare, look hard; behold some¬ 
thing worth while; glare with hostility. 

Sound heard in guest, guess. 

a gem (jem), precious stone; jewel, set and ready to wear; soli¬ 
taire, single stone; necklace, round; lavalliere (lav'a-li-er"), 
chain with single pendant; tiara (te-a^ra or ti-a'ra), head- 
piece; di'adem, headband; crown, king's; coronet, noble¬ 
man's. 

See list of gems under Stones. 

gen-, genit-. Latin root meaning beget." Derived forms: 
genitive, gSn'Ital; (indirectly) gender, engender, general 
C‘of the same class"), genteel, gentle, Gentile (of non- 
Hebrew race). See Breed. 

gender, the grammatical sex of a word. There are three genders: 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. “He, man, boy," are mas¬ 
culine; “she, woman, girl" are feminine; “it, table, paper" 
are neuter. A word that may be used without change for 
either masculine or feminine is said to be of common gender: 
mouse, fly, cat, child, person. 

English is said to have natural gender, i.e., every inanimate 
object is neuter instead of being given a grammatical gender 
as in all other languages. For example, a table in French is 
feminine; in German, masculine. This constitutes the great¬ 
est single advantage of the English language over all others, 
making it easier to acquire and qualifying it as no other lan^ 
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guage has ever been qualified for the position of the world’s 
universal tongue. 

Gender in English, when necessary, is indicated by a modi¬ 
fication of the masculine word: hero, heroine; tiger, tigress; 
or by an entirely different word: man, woman; boy, girl; bull, 
COW; steer, heifer; or by prefixing a pronoun: a he-goat, a 
she-goat. 

The sun is often personified as he ; individual engines, ships, 
automobiles, etc., are personified and referred to as she: ^'She 
is running well today” (i.e., this, my car, is running well). 

generous, literally ‘‘of high birth,” as “genteel” or “gentle” 
meant “of a good social stratum,” from Latin gens, gentis, 
race; hence noble-minded, unselfish; m§.gnan'imous, great- 
souled, forgiving; open-handed; kind-hearted; bountiful, giv¬ 
ing freely; benev'olent, willing to overlook faults; plentiful 
supply, abundant resources. 

ge'nial, favorable, pleasant, acceptable, agreeable: “a genial dis¬ 
position.” 

a ge'nius, a person of unusual ability, plural ge'niuses; when used 
in the sense of “tutelary spirit,” as synonymous with genie 
(je'ni), the plural is genii. —Genius is more than talent. It 
is superlative, divine, noticeable from early years. Talent is 
largely acquired and always specific: “A man of genius,” “A 
talent for music.” Only a specialist can ax)preciate talent; 
genius commands universal admiration and instant recogni¬ 
tion. “Genius is one-tenth inspiration and nine-tenths per¬ 
spiration” (a saying ascribed to Thomas Edison). 

gentle person, breeze, words; mild, lacking in force (this word is 
not ai)i:)lied by itself to persons, but only to emotions, wind, 
protests, etc.); kind; easy; ame'nable to reason; amiable dis¬ 
position; affable in his way of greeting strangers; meek, 
modest and submissive; “meek and mild.” 

gen'uine (jirn'ii-in with short i, like mas'culine, fem'inine, vita- 
mine) ; authentic report, statement; bonS, fide, made in good 
faith; real, sincere, candid, honest, frank. —Opposites: false; 
apoc'ryphal writings; pseudo (su"d5), b5giis, fake. 

geog'raphy (je-og'rafi), the study of the earth’s surface. 

Some words used on this subject 

To discover, explore, determine, adjoin, lie. North Pole, 
South Pole, equator, meridTan, tropic, par'allel, longitude, 
latitude, degree, region, country, frontier, limit, province, 
county, shire, town, place, population, inhabitants, situation, 
direction. Map, chart, atlas.—^Up North, down South, out 
West, back East.—World, globe, hemisphere, land, water, sea, 
ocean, coast, continent, plain, hill, valley, mountain, height, 
promontory, cape, gulf, bay, straits, channel, isthmus, island, 
isle, peninsula, top, side, range of mountains, table-land, preci¬ 
pice, rock, glacier, peak, volcano, desert, earthquake, cliff, 
shore, beach. 

geSm'etry, the science of measurements in space. 
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Borne words used on this subject 

Space, point, line, plane, extent, area, figure, angle, right 
angle, side, base, height, diag^onal, circle, circum'ference, arc, 
diam'eter, ra'dius, segment, sector, center, triangle, square, 
trape'zium, pohy^Ton, the'orem, demonstration, problem, solu¬ 
tion, result, proof, cor'ollary, hypoth'esis, ax'iom, definition, 
simjjle, compound, divisible, indivisible, double, straight, 
curved, parallel, perpendicular, at right angles, vertical, hori¬ 
zontal, oblique, rectilinear, right-angled, obtuse, acute, round, 
square, cubic, oblong, regular, irregular, eqnal, unequal. 

germ, in general; bacterium (plural bacteria), vegetable micro¬ 
organism ; bacillus, a special genus of bacteria; seed of a 
plant; embryo of an idea; bug (popular misnomer). 

Germ-destroying .an'tisep'tic, germicidal 

Germ-free .asep'tic 

Not affected by germs.immune (to disease) 

gest-. Latin root meaning “carry, bear.” Derived forms: ges'- 
ture (jes'tur), gestic'ulate, digest, congestion, belligerent. 

See Carry. 

gesture (jes'tiir), movement of the hand, generally spontaneous; 
pantomime, play carried out in gestures; diunb show. “With 
a threatening gesture, he motioned him to be quiet.” 

To call somebody by gesture.to beckon to somebody 

Ready to act at the slightest gesture, .at the beck and call of 

somebody 

Deafmutes' gestures.the sign language 

to get (Past tense got. The form gotten is archaic, out of date.) To 
become possessed of, by unspecified means; obtain by indirect 
means; procure for somebody else; secure something uncer¬ 
tain ; gain through effort; win against obstacles; earn a liv¬ 
ing, etc., by labor; acquire by gradual purchase or trading; 
gather fruit; score a victory; achieve something worth while; 
attain an end. (In special senses) to take, borrow, steal, 
glean, learn, catch, snatch, hire, rent, elicit an answer, coax 
something out of somebody, wheedle something out of some¬ 
body. 

In addition to its proper meaning, to get is used as a kind 
of auxiliary verb, forming with prepositions a two-word verb 
equivalent to a one-word form, which takes the sense of the 
preposition: 


To get about.to walk, ride, drive 

To get across.to succeed, turn out, cross, traverse 

To get after.seek, search 

To get along.prosper, succeed 

To get at.to reach, find, discover, attain, achieve 

To get away.to leave, start, depart 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a 6 I 5 a y at in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft d i 6 ii y 
as in mat, met. mitt, not, nut, pity; ft at in father; ftr as in merry; er at in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after strested syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always at in go; th as in.thief; 
dii as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g at ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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To get behind.to push, drive, endorse, recognize, back 

To get down.to fall, drop, slide, dismount, descend 

To get in.to enter, penetrate 

To get off.to dismount, drop, go, stop, cease 

To get on.to succeed, prosper 

To get out.to depart, exit, leave, go 

To get over.to surmount, overcome, pass, surpass 

To get near.to approach 

To get through... .to penetrate, enter, surmount, overcome, 
defeat 

To get up.to rise, arise, mount, recover, ascend 


This two-word form is strictly in accord with the modern 
analytical tendency of the English language, and acts as a 
great simplification for plain and direct expression. 


Possible to get at.attainable 

Easy to get at.accessible 

Which gets results.effective 


Person who gets something.the recipient of 

The past tense got is used in the sense of ‘‘have'^ I have 
got, as the verb ^'have’’ tends more and more, in English as 
in all other languages, to lose its sense of possession and to 
become a simple auxiliary. 

ghost (gost). The h is not sounded, as it was only added under 
the impression that such a mysterious word needed the mys¬ 
terious breathing of an h to produce its effect. The same 
applies to the spelling aghast, originally written agast; but 
it does not apply to ghoul, a grave robber, in which the gh 
is derived from an Arabic guttural.—An apparition, a phan¬ 
tom (fan'tom), a spirit, a spook (colloquial). 

To give up the ghost... .to die 

The Holy Ghost.the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, the 

Advocate, the Paraclete, the Third 
Person of the Trinity 

a gi'ant, feminine gl-antess, a person of great stature, as the result 
of defective working of the thyroid gland; a colos'sus, tower¬ 
ing among others, broad as well as tall, a term of admiration; 
a GolPath, a Her'cules. —Adjective: gigan'tic. 

Opposite: dwarf, with short body and large head; midget, 
well-proportioned but tiny adult. 

a gift, a present in a spirit of generosity; a dfination to a fund for 
a specific purpose; a prize awarded in competition; a bonus to 
an employee, as additional pay; bounty, giving out of one's 
goodness; a gratu'ity, a tip; a sub'sidy, to assist insufficient 
funds: ^'A Government subsidy to help build up a merchant 
marine"; a subvention given by a Government, etc., to a good 
work; an offering; largesse, literary; a rec'ompense, reward 
for loyalty, etc.; an at'tribute, property of being so and so. 

a girl, female person of any age from birth until she is no longer 
young in the speaker's opinion; a child, young only, gen¬ 
erally under 14; a maid, maiden, poetic; a lass, Scotch; a 
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damsel, older than a child, with an idea of aloofness; a young 
woman. 

In writing, girls are addressed as Miss followed by the 
name: ‘‘Miss Jones” or “Miss Mary Jones”; in speech, they 
are addressed by their equals as Miss followed by the name, 
“Miss Jones,” and by servants as Miss without the name, or 
Miss followed only by the first name, “Miss Mary.” 
to give (Past tense: Yesterday, I gave; Present Perfect: I have 
always given). —Latin do, datum, hence data, the facts given 
or known in a certain case. Greek dosis, hence dose, the 
amount of medicine to be given at a certain time; antidote, 
the medicine given against a poison. 

•The verb “to give” takes two apparent objects, the re¬ 
cipient’s name being placed first: “Give the dog his bone,” 
“To give somebody something.” The phrase “give me some 
money” is more correct than “give some money to me,” be¬ 
cause it places the recipient’s name first, and because “me” 
was originally the dative form, meaning “to me.” The other 
construction, “Give some money to me,” would mean “Do 
not give it to someone else.” 

To present' formally; bequeath by will; donate (U. S.), give 
to a fund, a charity; contrib'ute to a charity; confer an 
honor; lend temporarily (the form “to loan” is not good 


English). 

To give away.to distrib'ute (something among), scat¬ 

ter (haphazard) 

To give back.to res'titute (something to somebody), 

return; to requite (somebody for 
something) 

To give in.to surrender, to submit 

To give off.to emit' (a sound) 

To give out.to announce (a policy), promuTgate (a 

law) ; to cease 

To give up.to abandon (as hopeless), abdicate (a 


throne), renounce (a claim), leave 
(in a place), waive (a privilege), 
surrender (a fort), relinquish (a 
command, with regret), forgo (better 
spelling than forego; something al¬ 
ready available) ; to concede (a right 
to somebody), to abjure (a heresy), 
to forswear (something to which one 
was devoted), retract (a false state¬ 
ment), recant (disavow openly some¬ 
thing formerly proudly stated), re¬ 
pudiate (disown),resign (aposition) ; 
sacrifice (for noble motives); to ca¬ 
pitulate (before stronger forces) ; to 
apostatize (abandon one’s religion, 
as viewed by those who keep theirs) 

Given to drink.addicted to drink 

To give a reason.to ascribe (a motive) 

Given off (fumes)... .em'anating (fumes, ideas, etc.) 
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glad of something having happened; happy within himself; con¬ 
tent with what he has; joyful for a particular reason. 

a gland, an organ of secretion. 

Fluid from the glands.secretions, endocrmes 

Gland science.endocrin51ogy 

a glassful (plural glassfuls), about half a pint, or 235 cc.—A wine- 
glassful equals four tablespoonfuls, or 59 cc. 

to glimmer, glitter, etc. See Bright. 

gloomy, adjective: cheerless, dreary, dark, depressing; morbid* 
diseased; des'olate, v^here one feels lonesome; austere atti¬ 
tude. 

to glow as a warm, still, weak light; to gleam intermittently; glitter 
strikingly; glisten as a wet surface; glare so that it hurts the 
eyes; flare, appear suddenly and very brightly; flicker, inter¬ 
mittently, like a dying light; flash like lightning or powder; 
twinkle, like a star; shine brightly, 
go. Sound heard in goat, ghost, to goad, goal. 

to go (Past tense went: Yesterday T went'’; Past participle gone: 

*'IIe has gone away”). See also Going. Latin vado, vasum; 
hence to pervade, go right through; invasion, going into an 
enemy’s country.—Latin cedo, cessum; hence proceed, recede, 
intercede, accessory, concession. Latin eo, itum; hence exit, 
the way out; initial, the first letter of a word. 


To go about.proceed with; walk, ride, travel 

To go across.traverse, cross 

To go after.seek, look for, strive for 

To go against.oppose 

To go along with... .escort, accompany, support, convoy 
To go before.precede 

To go between.intervene (for peace), interfere (un¬ 

bidden) 

To go down.fall, drop, fail 

To go for.seek; (colloquial) blame somebody 

To go in.enter, pen'etrate, pervade 

To go near.approach 

To go off.(person) leave, start, depart; (gun) 

fire, strike, shoot 

To go over.(event) succeed, please; (person) 

cross; (go over books, etc.) examine, 
scrutinize, investigate 

To go round.circumvent an obstacle 

To go through.penetrate; pass 

To go to.reach, arrive at 

To go up.mount (a horse), ascend (a mountain), 

climb, scale, conquer 

To go with.accompany, escort 

To go without.dispense with 

Permission to go.a leave, cong6 (kong-zha^) 


God. Latin Deus; hence the Deity. Greek theos; hence theoPogy. 
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^ 3e\iO’V^\i OT 3^^A. ), kYL^\i 

the Trinity (Christian).—^Adjective: divine. 

If God is willing.D. V. (Deo volente). 

gods and goddesses of Olympus.—The principal gods and god- 
desses known to the ancient Mediterranean world were:— 

Zeus, Jove, Jupiter. (The name means ‘‘Shining One’’ and 
is related to L. dies, “day,” period of sunshine; to L. deus, 
divus, modern French Dieu, English divine; Sanskrit Dyaus- 
Fitai-, i.e., “(lod the father” is the origin of Ju-piter. Tlie 
Norlherji Jove was called Thor, god of thunder; hence our 
Thurs-day, e(iuiva]ent to the Jove-day or jeudi of the Latins.) 

tluno (Ilera or Here; Mrs. Jupiter), goddess of the atmos¬ 
phere and of marriage, and noted for her jealousy. 

Minerva (Pallas or Athene), goddess of wisdom. 

Apollo (Phoebus or Sol), god of the sun, of medicine, music, 
poetry and the fine arts. 

Diana (di-an'a) (Cynthia or Phoebe or Selene or Artemis), 
goddess of the moon and the chase. 

Venus (Aphrodite, Cytherea), goddess of beauty, love, mar¬ 
riage and laughter. (The Northern Venus was Prig, hence 
Friday, corresponding to Venus-day or vendredi of the 
Latins.) 

Mercury (Hermes), messenger of the gods; god of elo¬ 
quence, commerce and travel. (The Northern Woden, whence 
Wednes-day or Woden’s-day, corresponding to Mercury’s day 
or mercredi.) 

Mars, god of war. (The Northern Tiw, hence Tiw’s day or 
Tuesday, equivalent to the Latin Mars-day or mardi.) 

Vulcan, god of fire and of the forge. 

Neptune (Poseidon), god of the ocean. 

Pluto (Hades), god of the infernal regions. 

Bacchus (Dionysius), god of wine. 

Ceres, goddess of agriculture. 

Proserj)ina or Pros'erpine (-pen), goddess of vegetation. 

Vesta or Hestia, goddess of fire and of the family hearth, 
going. This word is used in phrases like “we are going” to mean 
that one is making ready, intending or expecting to do a 
thing. “We are going to build a house.” In formal writing, 
drop the word going: “Mr. Jones is to build a house.”—Do 
not use going with to go, even in conversation, as in “We are 
going to go to the Joneses.” Say “We are about to go.” 
gold. Latin aurum; hence aurirerous, gold-bearing; au'roole, a 
golden crown; auric, pertaining to gold. Greek chrysos; 
hence chrysan'themum, the golden flower; Chrysostome, the 
saint with the “golden mouth,” a great orator. French or; 
hence oFmolu, “ground gold,” brass molded in imitation of 
gold, as in an “ormolu clock.” 
goo. Sound heard in goulash, ghoul. 

g66d (better, best; adverb: well, better, best). —Latin bonus; 
hence bounty, a gift out of one’s goodness; bonny, good- 
natured.—Latin bene, well; hence benev'olent, full of good 
will; benefit, a “well-doing.”—Greek eu; hence eulogy, a 
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well-speaking/' speech in praise of somebody.—(Person) 
kind, in intentions; merciful toward his enemies; compassion¬ 
ate of the suffering; charitable toward all; gracious, giving 
pleasantly; sympathetic with those who are in trouble; 
noble, not lowering himself to petty passions; august as a 
king; ven'erable in old age. (Thing or act) ben'efic'ial, con¬ 
ferring much useful service; vaTid, which may be used legiti¬ 
mately; saPutary, which has a healthful effect, as a measure; 
salu'brious climate; standard, recognized as usual; plausible 
argument, which sounds better than it really is. 

Some words used on this subject 

Virtuous, honorable, respectable, moral, worthy, innocent, 
pious, prudent, discreet, punctual, regular, clean, neat, provi¬ 
dent, thoughtful, faithful, constant, honest, trustworthy, up¬ 
right, straightforward, sincere, candid, modest, humble, truth¬ 
ful, active, persevering, moderate, thrifty, gentle, just, grate¬ 
ful, polite, kind, obliging, patient, tolerant, indulgent, secre¬ 
tive, cautious. 

good-looking. A legitimate word, used by good writers and better 
formed than “nicely appearing,’’ which disregards both 
grammar and usage. 

Handsome man; comely girl; fair maiden; pretty damsel; 
graceful young woman; elegant lady; lovely matron; smart 
fellow; attractive child; fascinating companion; charming 
hostess. 

to gossip. (This word and all its synonyms are imitative of the 
sounds produced.) To talk rapidly, G, with a touch of mean¬ 
ness, SS, with thin lips, i, and quietly, P, of your neighbors’ 
affairs.—To tattle sharply, unkindly, TT, like a village gossip; 
to blather, say Bla, Bla, talk in affected politeness, smoothly; 
note the softness of the sound Tiler; to babble like a baby, 
Ba, Ba, gloo, gloo; to cackle like a hen, kluk, kluk; to gabble 
aggressively, like a Goose, O; to chat rapidly, and with little 
noise; often seriously and intelligently; to chatter, rapidly, 
senselessly, but with little noise; to jabber more noisily, like 
a crowd of “foreigners”; to prate about something (talk 
PRoudly of); to prattle, talk with innocent, PRetty PRide, 
like a child, artlessly. 

grace, beauty of form and bearing; in Theology, God’s influence 
on the heart; charm of personality, ability to keep others 
interested in one’s person through a gentle, pervading in¬ 
fluence ; fascination, strong attraction; spell, irresistible at¬ 
traction; enchantment, very great delight; beauty, harmony. 

graceful, adjective; pleasing by its beauty of form: “a graceful 
figure”; gracious, kind and bestowing favors: “The King 
has graciously consented to inaugurate the new museum’'; 
gratifying, which causes satisfaction: “a gratifying increase 
of business.” 

Pronunciation key. Vowels ft § I 6 tl y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 6 I 6 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity: ft as in father; 5r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng'g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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grad- (-gress). Latin root meaning ‘‘step.’’ Derived forms: 
gr&d'ual, grad'uate, degrade, grade, prSgress, congress, 
a grade or “step”; degree which a thing has reached in its progress; 

gradient, slope.—Adjective: gr^d^ual, proceeding step by 
step. 

graft in office (an Americanism. In England usually: bribery 
and corruption). To graft; to pec'ulate, from same root as 
pecu'niary, im'pecu'nious. 

-gram. A Greek suffix meaning writing, as in: telegram, “thing 
written from afar”; program or programme, “thing writ¬ 
ten before,” photogram, a photograph. To avoid much con¬ 
fusion, it has been proposed to standardize usage as follows: 
-gram, the product: telegram, photogram, phonogram (a 
phono record), geogram (a geography book or map) ; -graph, 
the instrument: telegraph, phonograph, photograph (this 
would then mean “the camera”); -grapher, the operator: 
telegrapher, photographer, geographer, etc.; -graphy, the 
art: telegraphy, photography, phonography, geography. This 
would necessitate a few minor changes in daily language, such 
as chemical nomenclature has enforced in its own field, 
a gram or gramme, the small weight unit of the metric system, 
equivalent to about one twenty-eighth part of an ounce avoir¬ 
dupois. See Metric. 

grammar. The science of understandable speech, including the 
forms and inflections of words, and the arrangement of words 
into sentences. The rules of Grammar are not absolute; they 
merely record observed usage, and are subject to constant 
change as usage varies from one generation to the next. 


Pertaining to Grammar.grammat'ical 

One versed in correctness of speech.a gramma'rian 


See Speech, Khetoric, Dictionary, Alphabet, Syllable, Noun, 
Pronoun, Verb, Adjective, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, 
etc. 

grand, adjective; imposing, great, noble, majestic, grandiose.— 
Grandeur, greatness of appearance; a grandee of Spain, a 
nobleman. 

to grant a favor in answer to a request; bestow a valuable privilege ; 

concede a minor point or a favor which will not impair one’s 
own principal object; accede to a request; admit the truth 
of a statement, not necessarily implying that it proves what 
it purports to prove; bequeath part of one’s estate, by will ; 
impart a piece of information; deliver something which one 
has in one’s possession; transfer property from one owner 
to another. 

a grape, the fruit of the grapevine in general; used in the plural, 
grapes, when speaking of the group of berries on one stalk 
served on the table. The juice of the grape, wine, whether 
fermented or not. 

graph. See Gram. 

graphorogy, the art of character reading through handwritings 
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grati-. Latin root meaning ‘‘thank.” Derived forms: gratitude, 
gratifying, congrat'iUate, grace, disgrace, gracious. See 
Thank. 

gratis, free of charge. Pronounced like “grace.” The occasion¬ 
ally heard mispronunciation gratis is due (like data and 
apparatus) to a misunderstanding of the Latin pronunciation 
gratis, with a as in father. Anglicized long a from Latin 
becomes a in sound. 

great, adjective; having size and importance. Latin magnus; 
hence mag'nitude, greatness (in extent); magnanimous, 
great-hearted, forgiving; magnificent, producing a great 
effect; to mag'nify, cause to appear larger. Greek megas, 
megalos; hence megaphone, an appliance for carrying the 
voice farther; meg'alithlc, made with very large stones; 
m8g'al6ma'ni2,, a form of insanity in which the patient thinks 
he is a famous personage; and many scientific words. Big, 
large in size but not necessarily important or dignified; tall, 
in height only; broad, in width; long, having much extension 
in a straight line; enor'mous, excessively big; colos'sal, tow¬ 
ering nobly. See Enlarge. 

greed, habitual and active desire to possess; avidity, eagerness 
for achievement; cupidity for ownership ; av'arice for money; 
cov'etousness, for the possessions of others; gluttony for food ; 
rapacity for plunder; lust for fleshly pleasures. 

Greek prefixes and roots. See Prefixes, also Roots. 

green, adjective. Latin viridis; hence virid, an uncommon En¬ 
glish adjective; vMdescent, turning slightly green. Prencli 
vert; Old French verd; hence verdigris, the greenish crystal- 
lizjftion wliicdi forms on old copper; verdure, the greenness of 
new leaf or of vegetation in general; verdant, covered with 
green vegetation. Greek chloros; hence chlorine, the green 
gas; chlorophyl. Natureleaf-green in plants; chloroform, 
a chlorine compound; chlorosis, greenish pallor.— Olive green; 
emerald. 

greg-. Latin root meaning “a flock.” Derived forms: grega'rious 
(fond of being with the flock), to sfiglegate (separate from 
the flock), aggregation, egre'gious (“outside the flock”), 
congregation. 

a grief, serious mental distress, due to loss, bereavement, etc.; 

sorrow, a milder form of grief; sadness, a mood resulting 
from sorrow; mourning, an expression of sorrow, as on the 
loss of a relative; melancholy (meran-kori), a feeling of de¬ 
pression. Do not confuse grief, which is a deep feeling, with 
grievance, which is an idea that something ought to be done 
differently, often without much feeling attached to it.—Ad¬ 
jective: grievous (note the si)elling and pronunciation: NOT 
“-vious”). 

to grind. Past tense: ground. To sharpen a cutting edge: whet a 
blade ; masticate food in the mouth; grate by means of jagged 
points; oppress the poor and defenseless. 

a groove (This word is related to grave and grub). A channel for 
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something to flow; rut in the ground; furrow for seeds; 
fluting in a stiff piece of cloth; routine (rdoten") of work. 

a group, orderly and well-related assemblage, a “buneV’ *, meeWug 
for a purpose; crowd, large number; gathering, accidental; 
party, political; clique (kick), small opposition party; mob, 
unruly crowd; family, related by birth; tribe, many families 
more or less related; nation, political group wdth common 
purposes; race, group of same origin; army for fighting pur¬ 
poses; force, organized fighters; corps (kor), body of troops; 
reg'iment, division of an army. (Natural history groups in 
order of decreasing importance) a pbylum (frium), class, 
order, family, genus, species (spe'shez), variety, 
to grow (Past tense: It grew three inches in a year; Present Perfect: 
It has never grown so much before).—Latin cresco; hence a 
crescent, the growing part (of the moon), and anything 
shaped like the growing moon.—To develop in details; aug¬ 
ment in numbers; arise from a certain cause; thrive, do well; 
germinate from seed; increase in numbers.—Opposite: decay, 
deca'dence. 

See Plants. 

a guarantee (gar'an-tc), same word as warrant. The g or gu found 
in words of French origin is often equivalent to an English 
w: wage or gage; war, French guerre; warren, French 
garenne; ward or guard, French garde; warehouse or 
garage; to warn or garnish, French garnir. 
a guard on particular duly; guardian, in permanent charge; keeper 
of a park or prison; watch, watchman for a certain place and 
time period; sentry, soldier; sen'tinel, poetic; escort of sev¬ 
eral to accompany somebody; patrol, to go the rounds; convoy 
for a ship. 

a guess (ges); a conjee'ture, idea ‘^thrown together’^ speculatively; 
surmise, idea based on little evidence.—Verb: to guess; to 
divine. — Divination; an or'acle, one who guesses or prophe¬ 
sies; a soothsayer, a pyth'oness, feminine, 
guilty, culpable, at fault, to blame: “He is to blame. 


To free from guilt.exon'erate. 

To free from blame.excuPpate. 

To declare guilty.incriminate. 


guttural, adjective: pertaining to the throat or pronounced from 
the throat.—The sound h is the only true guttural in English, 
although k, g, ng are often considered such; German has two 
more: ch of Ich and ch of noch. Oriental languages have 
many guttural sounds. 






H 


h. The letter h is not sounded in the words honor (on'er), honest 
(on'est), honorable (on'orabl), hour, heir, 
a hab'it, personal tendency to repeat a form of action; a national 
custom; general usage; a common practice; a reliable rule; 
a sound principle. —A wild animal’s or plant’s habitat, its 
natural locality.—A theater habitu6, a regular patron, 
hackneyed (hak'nid), which has been used so often that it has 
lost its original force. “A sickening thud,” ‘‘succulent bi¬ 
valves,” “last but not least” are hackneyed phrases, 
hair. Latin pilus; hence pile of velvet; cap'illary, a hair-wide 
blood vessel; down on chicken, duck, swan; to dSp'ilate, re¬ 
move the hair from. 

Fil'ament of silk or metal; wool on a sheep; fur, an an¬ 
imal’s coat. 

Black, red, auburn, chestnut, blonde, fair, light, gray, white, 
half. —Latin semi; hence: semifinal, the round before last; 
semiannual, twice a year.—French demi; hence a dimigod, 
a much-worshiped man. Greek hemi; hence a hem'isphere. 
—A moiety (literary or poetic).—When a thing is divided 
into equal parts, it is cut in halves or in two, but not “in 
half.” 

a hand. Latin manus; hence man'ual, pertaining to or done by the 
hand: “manual labor”; a man'ual, handbook; man'uscript, 
handwritten book, nowadays the original of something to be 
printed; manufacture, “making by hand.” Latin dexter, 
meaning “the right hand,” hence: dexter'ity, skill; ambidex'- 
trous, able to use either hand. Greek cheir; hence chiroprac¬ 
tor (kl'roprac'tor), one who treats by hand; chirog'raphy 
(ki-rog'rafi), one’s handwriting; “The graphol'ogist (hand¬ 
writing expert) passed upon the prisoner’s chirography 
(handwriting)”; chi'roman'cy (ki'-), fortune telling by the 
hand. 

A factory “hand”...an employee. 

a handful; plural handfulS. 

handwriting, chirog'raphy (ki-rog'rafi); callig'raphy, good hand¬ 
writing in copybook style. 

Handwriting as a guide to char¬ 
acter .graphol'ogy. 

Abbreviated handwriting.stenog'raphy, shorthand. 

to hang. Latin pendeo; hence: to depend, “hang from”; impend¬ 
ing, “hanging on,” about to happen; suspend, to “hang un¬ 
der” or cause to hang from (a decision, etc.); pend'ulum, the 
hanging balancer of a clock; appen'dix, a part hanging on to 
another.—^Past tense hanged, in the sense of punishment: 
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'‘The murderer was hanged at dawn’’; hung in the general 
sense: "I have hung the picture on the wall.” 

Hanging loosely (flowers, etc.).pen'dulous 

to happen, come to pass without preparation; occur, more formal; 

take place by arrangement; recur, happen not rarely; impend, 
be about to happen. 

Subject to something else happening first.. .contin'gent upon. 
Unpleasant situation caused by an event... .a (sad) plight. 

A sequence of happenings in a story.an ep'isode. 

happy, Latin felix; hence felicitate (felis'itate) ; felicitations to 
bride or groom, to new j)arents, to one starting out on a new 
venture or position (congratulations apply to an accomplish¬ 
ment) ; felicitous words, well chosen; felicity, bliss, happiness, 
good choice. 

“His friends felicitated him on the occasion of his appoint¬ 
ment. He received their felicitations with much pleasure and 
thanked them in felicitous words. He has always enjoyed 
perfect felicity. The felicity of his expression has made him 
popular at banquets.” 

Happy expectations.op'timism. 

hard, adjective. Latin durus; hence obdurate, hardened against 
arguments. Greek skleros; hence arte'riosclero'sis, hardening 
of the arteries; the sclerot'ica, the hard membrane popularly 
called the wdiite of the eye.— SoLid, opposed to liquid or 
gas'eous; firm, opposed to loose; rigid, opi)osed to flexible; 
austere to himself, in dis])osition; severe to others; strict to 
enforce a task; cruel, taking pleasure in the suffering of 
others; merciless; unjust; unfeeling; stingy with money; 
tight, not generous; rig'orous climate; inclem'ent weather; 
extreme temperatures; violent storm; stren'uous efforts; stub'- 
born resistance; ob'stinate person; ad'amant in a decision 
already made. 

hardly, scarcely, not quite. 

As this word already expresses a negative idea, it should 
NOT be accompanied by the word not. (Wrong: I cannot 
hardly wait. Right: I can hardly wait.) 
a harm, general name for a loss suffered: “No one shall do any 
harm to his neighbor”; an in'jury to a person; dam'age, caus¬ 
ing jjhysical or pecuniary loss; mischief through thoughtless¬ 
ness ; misfortune, unavoidable; accident through circum¬ 
stances ; a tort, legal name for any kind of civil wrong except 
breach of contract. 

to harm, injure; hurt, causing pain; damage, causing loss; abuse, 
taking unfair advantage of; des'ecrate something sacred; 
waste something valuable; destroy entirely; ruin, making un¬ 
usable; slander by uttering false reports with evil intent; 
caTumny, by definite false statements; dispar'age, speak 


Pronanclatloii key. Vowels & 6 I 6 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mnte^ my; & I 6 il f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (& in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief: 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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slightingly of; dep'recate, express disapproval of a course of 
action, a conduct. 

harmful, doing no good; evil, bad in itself; inju^rious, causing joss 
of prestige, health or well-being; dam'aging, causing physical 
loss; detrimen'tal to a purpose; baneful, regrettable; delete'- 
rious drugs; noxious (nok'shus) fumes; perm'cious doctrines; 
destruc'tive criticism; mis'chievous pleasantry; dire threats, 
ill-bdding; insid'ious propaganda. 

harsh, offensive to touch or sensibility; rough, unpolished, but not 
necessarily offensive; ac'rid, pungent taste; bitter, as unripe 
fruit; sour as vinegar; hot to the taste, as pepper; acrimo'ni- 
ous remarks, sarcastic; brutal treatment; inharmo'nious 
voice; jarring on the nerves; hoarse throat; stri'dent, i>er- 
sistent and shrill. 

haste, rai)id movements; hurry, anxiety to do things quickly; 
rush, very rapid movements in a certain direction; speed, 
orderly; dispatch, systematic; bustle or fuss, within circles. 

"‘More haste, less speed.” 

to hate, dislike violently; detest somebody else’s habits; abhor some¬ 
thing considered pernicious; loathe, dislike as repulsive. 

hatred of; dislike of; hate of; detestation of; antip'athy to, for, 
or against (natural dislike); enmity, open; hostiFity, refusal 
to he friendly; rancor, grudge; animos'ity, angry feeling. 

Deserving hatred.heinous (ha^nus) : a heinous act. 

to hSve (Past tense had). —Originally a verb meaning “to possess,” 
have, in English as in other languages, tends to become ex¬ 
clusively f.n auxiliary, the past tense of get having assumed 
its verbal function. “I have got a book” means “I possess 
a book” and is explained by the fact that I really did get it: 
just as we say “I have eaten,” meaning “T did eat, and I am 
still conscious of it” (Present Perfect tense). 

Have is also used as meaning “to cause”; “Have him 
enter” (i.e., cause him to enter). “He had him rewarded” 
(i.e., he caused him to be rewarded). 

The idea of possession, wuth a noun, is often indicated by 
the use of the suffix -fill: joyful (who has joy), cheerful (who 
has cheer), beautiful (who has beauty), 
a head. Latin caput, capitis; hence cap'ital, which pertains to the 
head, important, vital, principal, as in “capital punishment,” 
the death jienalty; “tlie capital invested,” the principal 
money; chapter, a head or subdivision in a book; a caption, 
headline in a newspai)er; to decap'itate, cut off the head. A 
variation of caput is the French chef; hence a chef or “head” 
cook; chiefly or principally; handkerchief, “a hand cover 
for the head.” Modern French tete; hence a tete-a-tete 
(tat-a-tat), an intimate meeting of two, not necessarily of 
a pleasant nature. Greek kephale; hence cephal'ic, pertain¬ 
ing to the head. 

A bald head (humorously).a bald pate. 

health, literally “being whole” or well, now used loosely as 
“being” anyhow, as in the phrase “in poor health.” 
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Some words used on this subject 

To be well, ilJ, sick, better, worse, gaining, losing, failing, 
recovering, convalescent, an invalid, crippled, paralyzed. To 
suffer, be patient, fall, bear, hurt oneself, be injured, be 
wounded, catch cold; a disease, a sickness, an epidemic; con¬ 
tagious, catching, dangerous, serious, complications; to die. 
Doctor, surgeon, osteopath, chiropractor (kTro-prak^tor), 
healer, nurse, interne, patient, sanitarium, hospital, operation, 
anesthetic, ether, chloroform, X-ray.—See Disease, 
healthful. In American usage, an article of food is healthful, a 
person is healthy. In English usage, the word healthful is 
uncommon. A city or climate is salu'brious or healthful; 
a remedy, especially in the moral sense, is saTutary; a condi¬ 
tion, a bed, is san'itary (germ-free or dirt-free). Anything 
healthy or healthful is, in direct parlance, wholesome, 
to hear (her). Past tense and past participle, heard, pronounced 
herd. Latin audio; hence audience, the people gathered to 
hear; audible, which can be heard; audition, a hearing; 
auditorium, a place for musical entertainments; an audit, a 
hearing or investigation of accounts; an auditor, examiner of 
accounts. Greek akouo; hence acoustics (akoos'tiks), the 
science of sound. ‘‘The acoustics of this hall are very poor.’’ 
—French ecouter; hence a scout, one who goes into a “listen¬ 
ing post.” 

That which is heard is a sound perceived by the ear. Try¬ 
ing to heai* is to listen to something, if the sound is known to 
be there, or listen for something, if the sound has not yet been 
perceived. To call for sudden silence, we say “Hark!”, a 
form of hearken (a frequentative of “to hear” just as talk is 
a frequentative of ‘‘to tell”). Sounds are either noise or 
music according to the harmony of their vibrations. Sounds 
are reproduced by the phonograph, the telephone, the radio, 
all using a magnifying device called the microphone, 
a heart (hart). Latin cor, cordis; hence the core or inside of a 
fruit; a cordial greeting, prompted by the heart; cordiality; 
to encourage or hearten somebody; to record, keep in the 
heart or mind. 

heat, great warmth. (For different degrees of heat see the word 
Warm; see also Thermometer.)—Latin calor; hence a calorie 
(kaTori), the heat required to raise the temperature of one 
gram one degree centigrade (the small calorie). The calorie 
is a unit of food values, so many ounces of food producing 
so many calories. Calorific, calorimeter. Greek therme; 
hence thermom'eter and many derived forms, 
to heave. Past tense in daily life generally heaved: “She heaved a 
sigh”; in nautical life generally hove: “The ship hove to.” 
heaven (hev^n), the sky (physical), the firmament (literary), 
Paradise (religious). (Written with a capital h. Heaven, 
when used to mean “God.”) 

hell, a place or state of suffering. The word “hell” in the Au¬ 
thorized Version of the Bible corresponds to widely different 
originals: (1) Hebrew Sheol, Greek Hi^des, the place of 
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death, the place of the departed, for both good and bad souls; 
(2) Greek Gehen'na, the garbage dump of Jerusalem, a pit 
of unpleasantness and fire. They are so translated in the 
Revised Vei’sion.—^Latin infernum, tlie lower region, as in 
the Apostles^ Creed, “He descended into hell,’’ meaning 
Sheol or Hades, not the place of punishment; hence inferno. 
Often confused with Gehen'na. 

to help, to be effectively useful to somebody; aid somebody who is 
also helping himself; to assist, be with, not necessarily with 
measurable results (assist has a touch of voluntariness in it) ; 
serve as an inferior subject to dismissal; forbear (I cannot 
help it. I cannot forbear it. I cannot i)revent it) ; condone 
somebody else’s oft'ense, find excuses for it; connive at some¬ 
thing, with somebody, shut one’s eyes to it; defend against 
an attack already in progress; protect from expected attack; 
escort, accompany for protection; guard against possible at¬ 
tack ; convoy a ship. 

a help. Latin auxilium; hence auxiliary (thing that helps); an 
ad'juvant, a medicine added in a prescription for its helpful 
value to the other ingredients; an an'odyne (an'o-din), sooth¬ 
ing medicine; a soTace, thing that brings comfort or relief, as 
in grief: “After the loss of her husband, she found her chief 
soTace in her little boy”; complicity, partnership in guilty 
act; admonition, warning. Ancillary, adjective; auxiliary: 
“an auxiliary means of locomotion”; servile, adjective, ex¬ 
cessively willing to help. (People who help) a servant, an 
employee, a retinue, body of retainers, secretaries, clerks, 
maids, valets, chauffeurs. 

helpful, serviceable, beneficial, auxiliary, added, ancillary, sub¬ 
ordinated ; philanthropic, person or act devoted to mankind, 
a herd. —See Flock. 

here, at this place, to this place. Poetically, hence, from here; 
hither, to this place. 

hereafter (hcr-afler), henceforth, from now on. 

heredity (hercd'ity), the factors inherited from one’s ancestors. 
“Many variations between human beings are accounted for 
by heredity or environment.” “His father was a drunkard, 
his mother was feeble-minded. With such heredity, the child 
w^as almost doomed to be an im^bccile.” 
a hermetic, one who does no(, believe all the details of a recognized 
creed; a dissenter; (adjective) unorthodox, 
a hero; plural heroes; feminine, her'oine; adjective, heroic. 

herself, written in one word, and used both as subject and object: 
“She wrote it herself.” “I saw Mrs. Brown herself.” 
to hesitate, not knowing what to do next; pause, generally for 
effect; stop entirely. 

h&sltation, doubt as to desirability; uncertainty; indecision, in¬ 
ability to settle. 

hetero-. Greek root meaning “other.” Derived forms: hfit^ero- 
dox (opposite of orthodox), hSt'groge'neous (of different 
kinds). See Other. 
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a heVerodyne (from two Greek words meaning ^‘outside force’*;, 
a device added to a radio receiving system to increase its 
power. 

liidden, not to be seen; concealed, purposely; covered, by some¬ 
thing hanging over; secret, not to be known; mysterious, done 
for effect; obscure, not clearly lighted; occult, magical or 
having mysterious properties; veiled; shrouded; screened; 
masked; protected; blind precipice, etc.; unknown; c6vert 
act, as opposed to overt. 

to hide. Past tense: Yesterday I hid it: Present Perfect, I have 
never hidden the truth. Latin, celo; hence conceal. Greek 
crypto; hence a crypt or vault; cryptogram, mysterious writ¬ 
ing. To conceal purposely; to secrete something into some¬ 
thing else: ‘^She secreted herself in the loft to avoid inter¬ 
ruption and read the whole book through’’; to veil; shroud; 


screen; cover; protect; guard; mask. 

To run away and hide.to abscond. 

Containing a hidden meaning.cryptic (krip'tik). 

Done so as to make detection difficult. .. .covert. 

Hidden until brought out (image, finger¬ 
prints) .latent. 

Hidden because it is “asleep”.qules'cent. 

Hidden but capable of sudden power.poten'tial. 

A place for hiding supplies from wild 

animals .a cache (kash). 

A secret, mystery, remedy.an arca'num. 

To hide one’s true feelings.to dissemble. 


high (hi), higher (hPer), highest (hLest). Latin, altus; hence 
Sltitude, height above sea level; exalt (egzolt), to raise to 
high dignity. Greek, akron, high, extreme; hence an ac'ro- 
bat, one who climbs aloft. 

High (in American usage only) is often used as referring 
to sea-level measurement, while tall refers to absolute height: 
a high mountain, a tall building. According to this usage a 
high building is one situated on a height, though it may 
itself have only one story. 

Note that the noun formed from high is height (spelled 
with an e and without a final h; pronounced hit). 

An outstanding height.a pin'nacle. 

highbrow (hPbrou; an American word, but understood elsewhere 
also). Adjective: indicating a snobbish desire to ai)i)car 
superior in education or birth, or catering to persons with 
such desires: “a highbrow magazine,” “highbrow drama,” 
“highbrow talk.” Noun: a highbrow, one who does not con¬ 
descend to be understood by the masses. “The use of longer 
forms, such as ‘until,’ ‘around,’ ‘upon,’ and the use of longer 
words, such as ‘alimentation,’ in ordinary conversation and 
when shorter and more popular forms will do, such as ‘till,’ 
‘round,’ ‘on,’ ‘food,’ is one of the earmarks of a highbrow.” 
a hill, an elevation, less than a mountain, generally less rugged and 
more rounded. In mountainous countries the name hill is 
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hill, Ctd. 

used for heights up to 5,000 or even 10,000 feet. In flat 
countries a hill over 2,000 or 3,000 feet is often called a 
mountain. 

himself, written as one word, and used as either subject or object: 
^‘Ile himself w^rote it,’’ “I spoke to the man himself.” 

hind (adjective), rear, posterior. 

to hinder; to delay; retard; embarrass, cause confusion; annoy; to 
encum'ber, as a heavy parcel; hamper one’s movements, as a 
fetter; check. 

to hire, to take somebody on for pay; engage; employ somebody who 
has been hired; to pay for temporary use of a thing, as ‘‘to 
hire an auto.” 

history, refers to facts; story, often fictional; account in detail; 
narrative, at length; rec'ord of facts; chronicle (kron'ikl), 
sequence of events; memoirs (mem'warz), personal recollec¬ 
tions; biog'raphy, life story; tradition, belief passed on ver¬ 
bally for successive generations. 

Some words used on this subject 

To expound, narrate, happen, take place, sink, decay, de¬ 
cline, master, conquer, destroy, subjugate, pacify, ally (all'), 
colonize, im'migrate, emigrate, to found (establish), reform, 
advance, deliver. 

An era, cq)och, period, antiquity. Middle Ages, crusade, 
crusader, feudality, feudal system, modern times, y)resent 
times, past, future, event', people, nation, state, situation, 
document, histo'rian, result', action, exploit, object, end, 
means, fact, cause, effect, con'sequence, dcs'tinj', fate, bill, 
act of Parliament, stat'ute, law, legislator, power, might, 
greatness, glory, acme, decline, ruin, war, peace, invasion, 
uprising, rebellion, civil war, alliance, migration, colony, 
colonist, ren'aissance, nobility, middle classes, chivalry 
(shiv'-). Reformation, diet, council, religious war, revolu¬ 
tion, restoration, constitution. 

Histor'ical, partial, impartial, important, deci'sive, bar'bar- 
ous, civilized, cultivated, warlike, peaceful, unl'ted, consid'- 
crable, accidental, fortuitous, servile, free, noble, chivalrous, 
popular, loyal. 

to hit. Past tense, hit. For full list of synonyms, see Beat. 

h5. Sound heard in hole (in ground), the whole (entire) ; hoar 
(frost) ; to hoe (the ground). 

hoard. Prom an Anglo-Saxon word meaning treasure. An accu¬ 
mulation of something considered valuable. 

hoarse (voice); gruff; croaky; husky; thick, 
a hoax (hoks); a trick; a deception; a practical joke, 
to hold. Past tense held. —Latin teneo, tentum; hence a tentacle, 
a hand that grips; tenure of office; detention, being held back; 

Pronunciation key. Vowels S § I 6 ii y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 ii t 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut. pity; ft as in father; 8r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh at th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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content', holding back his desires; pertain', belong, refer 
(pertinent); retain', hold back; maintain', hold in hand, look 
after; maintenance; continent, land that holds together; to 
retain, hold back; tenacious, holding strongly; a ten'ant, one 
who is held to the premises by a lease; to sustain, hold under. 
Note the duplicated form -tain and -tent; contain, content; 
detain, detention. 

To hold back a desire.to inhib'it. 

To hold to obedience.to coerce. 

To hold within bounds.to confine. 

One held as a guarantee.a hostage. 

Capable of holding many facts.retentive (memory). 

Hard-holding.tena'cious. 

a hole; a cav'ily in something as a tooth, a wall; a pit, dug out, 
hollow, between higher places; burrow, animal’s; crater of 
volcano; bore, done by drilling, as a tunnel; slit, narrow and 
long; rent, in cloth; crack, in a surface or well; crev'ice, from 
a crack, as in a rock; crevasse (krevas'), big gap in glacier; 
cranny, small hiding place, as between rocks; gap, as if the 
two sides bad opened up; dent, as a tooth mark in a surface; 
a chasm (kaz'm), terrific opening, as in mountains; cleft, as 
between branches of a tree; fissure, narrow slit between 
rocks; an opening, a mouth (figurative); an or'ifice, mouth of 
a tunnel, etc.; vent, air hole; mor'tise in wood work or en¬ 
graver’s cut; slot for coin; an in'terstice, a space between; 
pore, breathing hole in the skin. 

a hol'iday and holy day were originally the same word, as holy 
days, feast days, were kept as holidays, w’orkless days, 
holy. —Latin sanetus; hence to sanctify, make holy; sanctuary, 
holy place; sanctity, holiness; sanction, a solemn confirmation, 
a punishment; saint, a holy one.—Greek hagios; hence 
hagiography (hag'io or ha'jio), the lives of the saints. 

To proclaim as a saint.to can'onize. 

horn-. Latin root meaning “man.” (Do not confuse with Greek 
root below.) Derived forms: hSm'icIde, homun'culus; human. 
See Man. 

a home; hearth (harth) ; ddmlcfle, legal residence; den, animal’s; 

lair; burrow, rabbit’s.— Homely (in England and often in 
America), familiar, intimate, friendly, unpretentious; (in 
America only) ugly, rude, uncouth (unkdoth"), coarse; homy 
(often unnecessarily spelled with an e, homey. The e should 
be dropped before adding a vowel suffix), comfortable, cozy. 

Pertaining to the home.domes'tic. 

See House. 

homo-. Greek root meaning “same.” (Do not confuse with Latin 
root above.) Derived forms; hSm'onjhn (word of same 
sound); h6m'’6ge'neous, hSmeSp'athy (“treatment by a rem¬ 
edy like the disease”). See Same. 

an honor (the h is silent, also in honest, honorable; an honor, an 
honest man). A high excellence of character tending par- 
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ticularly to respect of the unprotected rights of others; 
honesty, respect for the property rights of others; integ'rity, 
a superior form of self-respect and honesty: ''a man of un¬ 
questioned integrity/’ who is above accepting bribes; virtue, 
in reference to the moral code; rep'utation, as known to the 
public; char'acter, all the qualities and faults combined in 
one judgment; a dig'nity, honorable position given to some¬ 
body; a distinction, honor conferred upon somebody; a dec¬ 
oration, medal of merit. 

a hope. —Latin spes, speris; hence despair, loss of hope; desperate, 

hopeless. 

We expect something to happen when we have good reason 
to think it will; w^e hope for something that we wish to hap¬ 
pen, often with a feeling that it will not; we anticipate a 
thing by making mentally ready for it. 
a horn. Latin cornu; hence the cor'neS., the horny transparent 
membrane in front of the eye; a cornet, musical instrument 
derived from the horn; cornuco'pia, a '^horn of plenty’’; 
cap'ricorn, the ‘‘goat-horned” beetle. Greek keras; hence 
rhinoceros, the “nose-horn” animal; hence also ceratome, an 
instrument for cutting the “horny” membrane of the eye, 
the cor^nea; keratitis, inflammation of the cornea, 
horrible, very ugly to look at or which inspires horror, “a horrible 
wound, a horrible accident”; horrid, which inspires loathing; 
“horrid remarks”; “a horrid little dog”; horrific, horrify¬ 
ing (literary forms), 
horror, see Fear. 

horse (related to Latin curro, “I run,” whence corral'). Latin 
equus; hence e'quine, eq'uerry, eques'trian. Low Latin cabal- 
lus; hence cav'alcade, cav'alier, cav'alry; French cheval (sh-), 
hence cheval-glass (swing mirror), chSvalier (shev'), a knight; 
chiv'alry (shiv'-), chiv'alrous (shiv'-), Greek hippos; hence 
hip'podrome, horse-run; hipp5p6t'amus, ‘ ‘ river-horse ’ ’; 
Philip, “lover of horses.” Teutonic hengst; hence henchman, 
one of mounted gang. Feminine mare, stallion (breeding), 
pony (small), filly (fern.), foal (young), palfrey (saddle 
horse), steed, charger, hunter, Peg'asus (poet’s mount), hinny, 
jade, hack, nag, cob, cayuse, mustang (ownerless), bronco 
(untamed), pinto (inebald). 

hos^'pitable, from Latin hospes, a host; hence also hospital^ity, 
being fond of visitors; hos'pital, a place of temporary visit, a 
place for the sick; hotel, a place of temporary stay, 
hot, tropical climate; ardent passion.—^For names of various de¬ 
grees of heat, see Warm. 

hound, hunting dog; especially in England, a foxhound; a beagle, 
a harrier, for hunting hares; a dachshund (daks'hoond), a 
basset for hunting badgers; a boar hound; stag hound; grey¬ 
hound, for hunting hares; whippet, small greyhound; blood¬ 
hound, for hunting criminals; borzoi, a Russian wolf-hound. 

As the word “hunting” is not used in England as synony¬ 
mous with “bird shooting” but is reserved for big game, the 
word “hound” is not used for what is called in America a 
bird dog. See Dog. 
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an hour (Silent h; abbreviated ‘‘hr.”). 

Time at sea is indicated by the ringing of the forecastle 
(fokVl) bell every half hour. 

1 bell=12:30, day or night, 4:30, 8:30. 

2 bellsznl o’clock, 5 o’clock, 9 o’clock. 

4 bells=2 o’clock, 6 o’clock, 10 o’clock. 

6 bells=3 o’clock, 7 o’clock, 11 o’clock. 

8 bells=i:4 o’clock, 8 o’clock, noon or midnight. 

Canon'ical hours, according to the Roman breViary or 
prayer book, varying in actual time 3 to 6 hours either way, 
are: matins (during the night watches); lauds (dawn); 
prime (6 A.M.) ; vespers (6 P.M.); complin (nightfall). 

a house. Latin domus; hence dom'icile, one’s official residence; 
domest'ic, of the house. Greek oikos; hence econ'omy, house 
management. French maison (ma-zong'), often used by 
dressmakers before their name: ‘ ^ Maison Pierre. ’ ’ A building, 
may be more than a house or less, and may be used for any 
purpose; a shelter, temporary; a dwelling, place where one 
lives; a bungalow, one-story; a cottage, one and a half-story 
(i.e., one or two rooms under the roof) ; a two-flat house, two 
flats one above the other; a double bungalow or double, two 
flats on the same floor, under one roof and with separate en¬ 
trances ; a duplex house, two units under one roof, each having 
a ground floor and an upper floor, with separate entrances; a 
bungalow court, several detached bungalows sharing one 
common plot of land, often facing the same common grounds; 
an apartment house, several flats on each floor, for two or 
more floors; a detached house, one standing on its own lot; a 
semi-detached house (England), equivalent to IT. S. duplex 
house ; a mansion, very large house; a palace, royal house. 

The following words are written in one word, without a 
hyphen: household, housekeeper, housekeeping, housemaid, 
housewarming, housewife, housework. But the word house¬ 
fly is written with a hyphen. 

Note the difference in the pronunciation of the s; a house 
(hous), to house (houz, with a z sound). 

how, adverb. See Questions.—The following compounds of how 
are written in two words: how far, how many, how much, 
how long, how soon; but however is written in one word. 

however, one word. When used before an adjective and modify¬ 
ing it, however requires no punctuation: ‘‘However learnM 
one may be, one always has some more to learn”; when used 
as a transition word, to connect the thought between two 
sentences, it is generally placed a short way into the sen¬ 
tence, and separated by two commas: “That result , how¬ 
ever, was not to be secured easily”; “I agree with you. 
There is , however, one point to consider.” 

See Transitions. 

to howl, to utter a prolonged, res'onant cry of pain or anguish (the 
sounds of the word are imitative of the sound produced, es¬ 
pecially by the wolf or the dog); cry angrily, bitterly; wail 
plaintively, mournfully. See Cry. 
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H.R.H. —Abbreviation of “His Royal Highness/^ the abbreviation 
itself being often used in England, colloquially, to designate 
the Prince of Wales. 

a hue (hu, from an Anglo-Saxon word hiw, meaning “form''), the 
intensity of a particular shade of color. “Flowers of vivid 
hue." 

humble (adjective). Latin humilis; hence huminty. —The Latin 
word comes from humus, “the ground," a humble person 
being one who prostrates himself to the ground; the b found 
in the English is the habitual discharge of sound heard when 
the lips open after pronouncing the sound m (heard also in 
number, and found in the spelling, though not in the pronun¬ 
ciation, of comb, lamb, dumb, etc.).—Actuated by an impulse 
of submission or inferiority, the opposite of the impulse of 
assertion which is expressed as pride. Mod'est, who avoids 
obtruding himself, whether from natural humility or from 
timidity; timid, who obeys the impulse of fear; meek, who 
avoids quarrels and self-assertion at all costs (this word is 
used nowadays in a deprecatory sense, as indicating lack oP 
the necessary energy) ; obscure, who or which has attracted 
no attention: “an obscure situation"; unassuming, combin¬ 
ing a desire to please with natural humility, and therefore 
doing nice things discreetly, without claiming the credit; 
unpretentious, self-respecting but making no show, having no 
desire to “boss": “They live in an unpretentious cottage on 
a quiet street." 

For opposites, see Pride. 

humor, ability to laugh. See Laughter; see also Sympathetic. 

hundred. In Arabic figures, 100; in Roman figures, C; abbrevia¬ 
tion of centum; hence centigrade. —Greek hekaton; hence 

hectogram. 

One hundred years.a century. 

100-year anniversary.a centen'nial. 

100-year-old man.a centenarian. 

100-footed insect.a cen'tipede. 

In every hundred.per cent (or per cent. 

(Thermometer) in 100 degrees be- with a period). 

tween frost and steam.centigrade. 

100th part of a French franc.a centime (sang'tem'). 

hung is used with things, hanged with people. “The picture is 
hung." “The man was hanged." 

hunger. Latin famis; hence fam'ished, very hungry. Adjective: 
hungry; riv'enous (connected with rav^age, ravine, but not 
connected with ra'ven, the bird) : a ravenous appetite, one 
which eats everything in sight; vora'cious, which devours 
much. 

to hunt. Properly, to ride after big game; in America, to go shoot¬ 
ing; (figuratively) to chase something, to track, trail, stalk, 
trap. See Game; see also Hound. 

to hurl something heavy at something else with great force; to 
thrust something through; fling lightly; toss nonchalantly; 
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sling circularly; heave, lift; launch, on water; dart something 
sharp; cast, poetic. 

to hurry, with disorderly movements; hasten in orderly fashion; 
expedite, cause to be done more rapidly: ‘‘The new chute 
system expedites the dispatch of parcels from the packing to 
the shipping floor.’’ 

to hurt. Past tense hurt. To cause pain: to injure; harm, do wrong 
to; damage, cause loss to. See Pain. 


Easily hurt person (figuratively).sen'sitive. 

Easily hurt place.vurnerable (spot). 

Which looks as if it would hurt.a men^ace. 

Hurtful to morals.pernicious. 

Having hurtful intentions (person).malev'olent. 


a husband. Spouse (this word is used for either husband or wdfe, as 
parent is used for either father or mother); “lord and mas¬ 
ter,“ “hubby.” 

a hybrid (hrbrid), offspring of mixed races, etc.; used of animals, 
plants and, with a sense of contemi)t, of i)eople. Half-breed 
(Red Indian), mestizo (Philippines), mulatto (half black), 
half-caste (British India), half blood, 
hydr-. Greek root meaning “water.” Derived forms: hy'drant, 
hydraul'ic, dehydrated, carbohydrate. See Water, 
hygienic (hl-ji-en'ik) is used of one’s habits, practices; sanitary 
of things and surroundings; salu'brious of climate; saTutary 
of remedies, especially figuratively, 
a hyphen (hrfn), to hyphen a word. A short dash used (1) at 
the end of a line to indicate that the whole word could not 
go in; (2) between words, to indicate a grammatical relation- 
ship or a process of change. 

The Hyphen in Word-Division. See Syllables for correct 
usage. One-syllable words are not broken: live, laugh; nor 
should one letter of a word be separated: alone, busy (not 
a-lone, bus-y). 

The Hyphen in Compound Forms. There is no absolute 
rule, except that a hyi)hen must be used when its absence 
would cause confusion: pre-war, re-cover (cover again). 
Prefixes are usually joined without, except in popular works, 
wdiere rapid reading demands instant recognition (semi¬ 
conscious), and when the prefix is emphasized (non-paying, 
vice-consul). Use a hyphen w^hen a compound is formed with 
two nouns of equal value: pupil-teacher, actor-manager (but, 
without hyphen: lawgiver, classroom, taxpayer, because one 
of these words modifies the other). Use a hyphen in an 
adjective phrase: a ten-mile walk; and in simple frac¬ 
tions: three-fifths (but: thirty-five hundredths, to keep “35” 
together). 

hypoc'risy (hlpokVisi), a hypocrite (hip'o-krit). 
hysteria (his-te"ria), hysterics (his-ter"iks), hysterical (his-ter"- 
ikal). 








I 

1 This sound is occasionally spelled ei, as in surfeit (sur'fit), 
counterfeit (koun'terfit) ; or ie as in sieve (siv), mischief 
(mis'chif), mischievous (mis'chiv-us); or i followed by an e, 
as in respite (res'pit). 

i. Sound heard in aye (yes); eye (to see with); eyelet (metal 
eye); isle, island, islet. 

I —Although the pronoun is generally described as the only 
1st person singular x^ronouii, kings and writers often express 
the first person singular in the plural form sometimes called 
‘‘the editorial we’': “We are confident that ...” (meaning 
“I am confident that”). Similarly “you” is used (with a 
plural verb) to mean the singular idea “thou,” and “they’' 
(with a plural verb) for “he or she.” See They. 

-ia. Words of three, four, or five syllables ending in -ia have the 
accent before the -ia: hyste'ria, bego'nia, amm5-nia, Britan'- 
nia, Germa'nia, encyclope'dia, hygeTa, raffi'ia. EXCEP¬ 
TIONS : Mari'a, and Spanish words like fantasia (fant'a-ze'a), 
rancheria (ran'cha-re"a). Cafeteria is pronounced either the 
American or the Spanish way: kaf-e-te"ria or ka-fe-te-re"a. 
-ial. Three-syllable words ending in -ial have the accent on the 
second syllable: provin'cial, essen'tial, colo'nial. 

•ible, -able. (See Rough Rule under -able.) 

Words in ABLE Words in IBLE 


abominable 

innumerable 

accessible 

indelible 

admirable 

inseparable 

admissible 

indestructible 

advisable 

intolerable 

audible 

inexhaustible 

believable 

irreparable 

combustible 

inexpressible 

changeable 

movable 

comprehensible 

infallible 

charitable 

noticeable 

contemptible 

intelligible 

comfortable 

peaceable 

convertible 

invincible 

commendable 

perishable 

digestible 

invisible 

comparable 

practicable 

discernible 

irresistible 

conceivable 

preferable 

divisible 

legible 

creditable 

presentable 

edible 

perceptible 

definable 

profitable 

eligible 

permissible 

deplorable 

reasonable 

feasible 

plausible 

despicable 

respectable 

flexible 

possible 

detestable 

serviceable 

forcible 

responsible 

eatable 

suitable 

horrible 

sensible 

excusable 

tolerable 

illegible 

susceptible 

hospitable 

traceable 

imperceptible 

tangible 

illimitable 

unavoidable 

impossible 

terrible 

imaginable 

unbearable 

incompatible 

visible 

improbable 

unmistakable 

incorrigible 


incurable 

unspeakable 

incorruptible 


indispensable 

venerable 

incredible 


inevitable 

vulnerable 

indefensible 
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-ic. Words of three, four, or five syllables ending in -ic have the 
accent on the syllable before -ic: fanatic, linguistic, his¬ 
trionic, geographic, antipathetic, acrostic, horrific, his¬ 
toric, galvanic; EXCEPTIONS: ar^senic, hermetic, cath'olic, 
choPeric, politic, rhetoric, Ar'abic. 

-ical. Words of four or five syllables ending in -ical have the 
accent on the preceding syllable: the-o-ret'-ical, rabbinical, 
satirical, poetical, geographical, analytical. (Words of 
three syllable follow the same rule already noted under -al: 
critical. Biblical.) 

ice. Latin glacies; hence glacier (gla^sher), a large frozen stream 
moving slowly forward; glacial (gla'shal), pertaining to ice, 
as ‘^the Glacial Period,’’ when most of the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere was covered with ice; glace (glas'a), French word 
meaning 'Iced,” polished, smooth, coated, as of leather, cake, 
fruit, etc.: ‘‘marrons glaces” (ma-rong' glas'a), candied sweet 
chestnuts; glacis (glasls), smooth slope of a fort. 

-icity (islty), the state of being so-and-so; felicity, the state of 
being happy; duplicity, the state of being double. 

id-. Anglicized form of eid-, Greek root meaning ‘‘to see.” De¬ 
rived forms: Tdol, ide'a, ide'al, kaleidoscope (“beautiful 
sight view”). See also suffix -oid, and the entry under See. 

idea (I-de"a). This is a convenient word although recognized as 
worse than meaningless by modern psychologists. It cannot 
be satisfactorily defined. Popularly it is used as synonymous 
with thought, conception, opinion, concept, notion, fancy, feel¬ 
ing, mind-picture. All these, and all unstandardized terms 
of psychology, are apt to cause endless misunderstandings 
when conclusions are loosely drawn from their apparent 
meaning. 

Holding to his own ideas.opinionated, stubborn 

iden-. Modified form of idem, Latin word meaning “the same.” 
Derived forms iden'tical, iden'tity, to iden'tify; Ibi'dem (“in 
the same place”). See Same. 

idiom (id'iom). A form of language used by the majority of 
educated people, which may be contrary to logic or to arbi¬ 
trary rules of grammar. The x>hrase “I am going to tell 
you” is idiomatic, because we are not really going; the 
phrase “I have got a book” is also idiomatic. Any phrase 
which is now objected to as incorrect or colloquial may, if 
generally used, become recognized as idiomatic. 

idle, not working, from either choice or necessity; lazy, disinclined 
to work; sluggish, slow; in'dolent, preferring not to worry 
over things; inert, powerless to move itself; slothful, objec¬ 
tionably lazy; phlegmatic, stolid temperament; torpid, sleepy, 
numb. 

-iety (I'eti). Words ending in -iety have the accent on the i, pro¬ 
nounced i: sobri^ety, vari'ety, satrety, soci'ety. Note the pro¬ 
nunciations: moiety (moy^eti, a half); gaiety or gayety 
(ga'eti). 
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-ify (ifl). Words ending in -ify (or -efy) have the accent on the 
preceding syllable: solid'ify, acid'ify. 
an ignoramus (ig-no-ra'mus), an illit'erate, simpleton, fool, boob, 
ignorance. (Remember the spelling -ance by the word igno- 
rAmus.) 

to ignore (ig-nor'), to disregard deliberately. (Note that this origi¬ 
nally meant, and means in foreign languages, ‘Ho be un¬ 
knowing of in which sense we still use the words ignorant, 
ignorance, ignoramus, the element of willfulness being absent 
from these terms.) 

“Ignorance of the law excuses no one.” “The engine 
driver, in his hurry to make up for lost time, ignored tlie 
signals and wrecked his train.” 

il-, prefix, often found as a form of the prefix in- (meaning “not”) 
before a word beginning with an 1: illiterate (for in-literate) ; 
illogical, illegitimate, illegible, illimitable. Note that the 
prefix in- or il- is used only with a word of Latin origin, 
while un- is used with purely English words or forms: 
illiterate, unlettered; incredible, unbeliever, 
ill. This is an adjective, a noun, and an adverb. The form “illy” 
is unnecessary, and is not recognized as desirable, although 
it has been occasionally used by good authors. “It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good” (adjective). “An ill that 
flesh is heir to” (noun). “An ill-dressed man” (adverb). 

As an adjective ill takes its comparative from the word 
bad: worse, worst (not iller, illest). Sick, suffering; ailing, 
not well; indisposed, feeling badly; diseased organ; wicked, 
having bad intentions. 

The idea of “ill” is often expressed by the prefixes mal- 
(meaning unpleasant) or mis- (meaning improperly) : 


Ill-doing .malefacHion (wrong doing), misdeed 

(not so serious) 

Ill-doing .a misfit (not properly fitting) 

Ill-smelling.malo'dorous (unpleasant) 

Ill-placing.malposition, misplacing, mislaying 


Erroneous printing... .a misprint (improperly printed) 

illness, not being well; sickness, with pain; disease, affected func¬ 
tion; ailment, light illness; affection, of part of body; com¬ 
plaint, cause of illness; disorder, bad working; malady, formal 
word.—See list of diseases under Disease. 

Some words used on this subject 

Chronic (kronTk, occurring once in a while); acute (sud¬ 
den) ; contagious (catching) ; epidemic (spreading rapidly) ; 
dangerous, fatal, curable, incurable; a cold, cough (kof), 
headache (hed'ak), toothache (tooth'ak), sore throat, fever, 
fainting fit, ap'oplecHic stroke, paraTysis (pa-raTisis), in¬ 
flammation, injection; doctor, physician (fi-zTshun), nurse, 
surgeon (ser'jun), patient, chemist (kem'ist), druggist; am"- 
bulance, hos^pital, operation, in^struments, an'esthetTc, com¬ 
plications, convalescence, recovery. 
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Names of acute affections often end in -itis: neuritis, bron¬ 
chitis-, names of chronic affections often end in -os\s\ nenrosis. 

an illusion, an idea without foundation; a belief, something held as 
true; a deception, something wrongly held as true; an appari¬ 
tion, something seen; a dream, in the night (or figuratively) : 
a hallucination, sense deception. 

Illusions are often taken for reality. 

to illus'trate, to picture, to show. example will illustrate the 

way this system works.’’ 

an illustration, a drawing or example to be used in making some¬ 
thing clearer. '^Newspaper illustrations are used by political 
cartoonists, advertisers and noAvs editors.” “The condition 
of tliat country is a vivid illustration of the truth of economic 
laws.” 

to imagine (imajTn), to make a picture or image in one’s mind; to 
visualize, see as if it Avere before one’s eyes, in all details; 
to devise, create from its elements; conceive by putting 
thoughts together; to suppose, assume as true; to pretend, 
knowing it is not true; to figure, calculate, reckon; to feign, 
pretend to have.— Imagination (imaj'ina'shun), creative abil¬ 
ity, constructiveness, skill. 

imaginable; imaginary, not real; imaginative, full of imagination. 

to im'itate, folloAV the general appearance or style, intelligently; 

copy, follow Avithout originality; em'ulate, strive to equal; 
ape, copy without understanding, like a monkey; reproduce, 
make one exactly like; duplicate, make a second one of; 
mim'ic (mimicking, with a k), imitate with the object of 
ridicfiling, like mimicking somebody’s gait or voice; mock, 
ridicule A^'ith less idea of cox)ying than the word mimic; coun¬ 
terfeit (koun'terfit) especially coinage, criminally; forge a 
document, a signature. 

imme'diately, directly (di- or di-); at once, instantly, forthwith, 
presto, right away (Americanism). 

immense; literally “too large to be measurable.” From Latin 
mensurare, to measure; hence mensuration. Enor'mous, out 
of the ordinary; tremen'dous, which causes a shudder; huge, 
bulky; vast, expansive ; prodigious, very uncommon; gigantic 
(ji-gan'tik), like a giant; stupen'dous, which makes one gape; 
colos'sal, towering. 

to immerse or immerge, plunge into a liquid. 

Although these two words “immerse” and “immerge” are 
of identical origin and are used interchangeably, there is a 
vague idea of lightness in “immerse” (due to the sound of 
s) and of heaviness in “immerge” (due to the sound of j). 
Therefore immerge would indicate a more permanent action 
than immerse: 

“He was immersed in the baptismal water” (for a very 
short while). “The piles of the huge building were immerged 
in the marshy sand” (for good). 

an immigrant, one who enters a country to make it his home. See 
Emigrant. 
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immortal; wickSd, intentionally; wrong, action, thing; vicious; 

licen'tious conduct; loose, abandoned, inde'cent. 
imper'ative, compulsory, obligatory. 

The imperative mode or mood in grammar is the form of 
a verb in which it is used to give orders: Go! Let me go! 
Let us go ! Let them go! 

impet'uous, unable to restrain his eagerness; ar'dent, burning 
desire; hasty, rash, lacking judgment; ve'hement, vrolent 
feeling; hot-headed, precipitate; headlong flight, etc. 
im'pious (im'pius, not like pilous). 

impla'cable, who or which cannot be placated or pleased after 
being made angry; relentless, inex'orable, inflexible, 
an implement (im'pl-ment), a device or tool, in general, but particu¬ 
larly of the larger kind: farming implements, all the tools 
and implements of a garage. For synonyms, see Instrument, 
importance, having weight, leading to consequences; moment, 
used especially with an adjective ''great moment’’; conse¬ 
quence that follows an action; account, especially in the 
phrase "of no account.^’ 

A person of no importance.a nonen'tity 

important; weighty circumstance, argument; signif'icant, because 
it reveals something little known; interesting; momen'tous, 
deefsive; crucial (kroo'shal), which marks the crux or vital 
point; notable, worthy of attention, 
im'pudence (literally "shamelessness,’’ from pudere, to be 
ashamed), failure to realize one’s relative position; imper'- 
tinence, use of words or actions that do not "pertain” to the 
situation; in'solence (literally "contrariness to custom”), use 
of words or actions that are contrary to well-bred usage; 
brazenness, resistance to the known sensibilities of others; 
nerve; cheek (slang). 

to impose something on somebody; to inflict something unpleasant on 
somebody; to lay a burden, a task, the hands; to subject' 
somebody to a penalty; to saddle a burden upon; to pass off 
an inferior article; to impose upon somebody; to take advan¬ 
tage of somebody’s weakness, kindness; to deceive somebody, 
an impulse (mental), a desire to act in a certain way, toward or away 
from. A man’s impulses taken as a whole are called his 
"conation” or desires, as opposed to his "cognition” or 
knowledge. The impulses are expressed in the form of 
temper. According to McDougall (Outline of Psychology, 
Scribner’s, 1923), man’s impulses are "anger, curiosity, fear, 
reproduction, food-seeking, self-assertion, submission, gre¬ 
gariousness, repulsion, acquisition, laughter, distress.” 
in, into. As a prefix, this often becomes il, im: immanent, dwell¬ 
ing in; illuminate, to enlighten. (Do not confuse with the 


Pronunciation key. Vowels fi e ! d y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & € I 5 tL 
as In mat, met, mitt, not nut, pity; A as In father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long yowol in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (& in senate). Consonants: g always as in go: th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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prefix of same form: in-, il-, im-, meaning ‘‘not,’’ as in: 
infinite, illogical, immature.) Adjectives expressing the idea 
of ‘^in”: interior, situated inside; inner, more remote; in¬ 
ternal, used inside; inward, turned away from outside. See 
Interior. 

To go in. 

To walk forcibly into 
One who lives in. 

To pour slowly in... 

To put in. 

To shut in. 

inasmuch (one word), 
an incen'tive, a good reason which incites to action like the promise 
of a reward. A mo'tive, the desire which moves’^ one to 
action, often explained after the event as a ‘‘reason”; a 
stim'ulus, that which rouses to action; a spur (figurative); 
an indu'cement, a reward or promise held out for departing 
from a negative frame of mind. “There is no greater incen¬ 
tive to work than the hope of success.’’ 
an in'cident is a happening of secondary importance; an instance is 
an example; an event is an important happening. See Event, 
to incite, to goad or encourage somebody, generally to violence, like 
rebellion, revenge, against somebody else; to provoke, do 
something which calls for action against the one w^ho pro¬ 
voked; to in'stigate a rebellion, etc., be the one who gives the 
idea of it. “Provoked by the court’s rejection of his plea, 
the prisoner rushed forward, as if to kill the judge.” “The 
agitator has been inciting the people to rebellion.” “The man 
who instigated this scheme won many recruits from the ranks 
of habitual criminals.” 

to include, to have as one of its parts; to enclose, have as an addition. 

“A circular is enclosed in the letter,” it is additional to the 
letter; “A paragraph is included in the letter,” it is part of 
the letter. 

inclu'sive (abbreviated, after a number, “inch”), up to and com¬ 
prising that member: “to 12 inch” means that 12 is in. 

in-cog'mt-o (literally “unknown”), speaking of a man who travels 
under an assumed or less known name, as the Prince of Wales 
known in his unofficial travels as “The Earl of Chester” or 
“Lord Renfrew.” 

incom'pSrable (note the accent). 

in'compat'ible (literally “unable to agree”), adjective; “Perfect 
manners and a bad English accent are incompatible in one 
born of an English-speaking family.” “People who have in¬ 
compatible tempers find each other’s company uncongenial.” 
“That statement is inconsistent with his previous assertion.” 
“These two women are unsympathetic toward each other.” 

incongruous (in-kong^groo-us), adjective; unsuited to the oc¬ 
casion, jarring, laughable; grotesque (gro-tesk^. There is 


to enter, penetrate (deeply) 
to invade 

an inmate, interne (resident 
doctor in hospital) 
to instill (knowledge) 

(See Insert) 

(See Intern) 
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something incongruous in the appearance of a Hindoo gentle¬ 
man wearing an Oriental turban with a European frock-coat 
(a Prince Albert).’^ 

inconsis'tent, adjective; which logically misfits. “Your belief in 
mankind ^s honesty is inconsistent with the extraordinary dis¬ 
trust you show of every individual. See Incompatible. 

an in'crease (noun; accent on 1st syllable); an addition, something 
more of the same kind; growth, natural; multiplication, repe¬ 
tition of the same thing; rise, sudden; inflation of pricOvS, etc. 

to increase" (verb; accent on 2nd syllable), to grow, naturally; to 
multiply, become many; to extend, stretch out; to develop, 
become uncovered; to enhance, raise, as “to enhance the 
prestige of a firm.” 

an indention, or “tooth-mark.” In Printing, a small white space left 
at the beginning of a line to call attention to the beginning 
of a new paragraph. An entire passage may be indented, as 
a quotation used without quotation marks, or something much 
emphasized. If the first line is flush with the margin and the 
subsequent lines are indented, the arrangement is called a 
“hang indent.” 

an index, plural indexes, lists at the end of books; scientific plural 
indices, signs or marks. 

indifference to a thing, coldness, lukewarmness; nonchalance, per¬ 
sonal lack of enthusiasm; carelessness. 

in'direct; devious ways; circuitous (ser-krritus) route, round 
about; oblique (o-blek"), not at right angles. 

indoors (adverb) : “Let us stay indoors while it rains.” The 
adjective form is indoor. “Card games are an indoor 
pastime.” 

an inducement, a promise held out, or consideration offered, to secure 
a changed attitude of mind, especially a change from a nega¬ 
tive attitude. “Neither the large salary offered nor the 
promise of a house and an auto were sufficient inducement 
for him to break up his home and move to the mine.” An 
incentive, good reason, strong reminder of an expectation or 
a promise: “The promise of a bonus to the first gang that 
broke through acted as an incentive to the men to renew 
their efforts.” A stimulus, that which rouses to action: 
“Competition always acts as a stimulus in creating new 
methods.” A stimulant is a strong drink or drug, alcohol, 
tea, coffee, cocaine. 

to indulge, or indulge in, a habit, a pleasure, drink, etc. (i.e., enjoy 
it freely); to indulge a person (i.e., allow him to do as he 
pleases). “The fond mother indulges her child and gives him 
all he wants,” “He indulges his liking for strong liquor.” 

in fact (two words). 

infaPlible, adjective; incapable of error; unerring, who does not 
actually err; certain, bound to happen (event) ; sure (person), 
having no doubt about it; cockfiure, arrogantly sure of his 
ground. 
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infatuated with somebody, madly and foolishly in love with; cap- 

to infer, assume from something: stated; to deduce a conclusion logi¬ 
cally ; to conclude that a thing is so and so, after examination; 
to imply, suggest something not stated. A person suggests; 
his words imply; his hearers infer from his words, 
in^finite, endless, boundless, limitless (opposite: fi'nlte, note the 
pronunciation).— Inflnites'imal, exceedingly small, 
infinitive, the form of the verb which expresses action without a 
subject; see,'^ ‘‘to look.’^ 

The infin'itive in English is usually expressed by the simple 
present form with “to”: to go, to see; except after can, may, 
might, could, would, shall, should, dare, etc., when the “to” 
is dropped: “I dare speak,” “He might go,” “We can see” 
(not: I dare to speak, lie might to go, etc.). 

The sjolit infinitive is very often permissible. See Split, 
to inform somebody of something; to apprise somebody of some¬ 
thing; acquaint somebody with a fact; tell somebody of some¬ 
thing; teach somebody something; instruct somebody in an 
art; enlighten somebody concerning something, 
informant, one who gives a particular piece of information; in¬ 
former, a police or professional informant, a spy, 

-ing. A suffix of action, meaning “which does.” Example : pleas¬ 
ing = which pleases. The form -ing must not be used when 
there is no action: “He looked at his clothes disgustedly” (he 
was disgusted; no action: “He looked at his clothes disgust¬ 
ingly,” would mean that he did disgust someone else). 

The form -ing is often called a gerund (jer'und) (participial 
action-noun or action name-w^ord) when it has the force of a 
verb in the infinitive. “I came to see you” (to see, infinitive), 
“I came before seeing you” (seeing, gerund). In English the 
gerund is used after all prepositions except “to”: By being 
there, through seeing, in writing, etc. 

Before adding -ing drop a final -e: write, writing; unless it 
leads to confusion; dying, one about to be dead; dyeing, 
changing the color of; singing, one who sings; singeing 
(sin'jing), one who singes or burns. 

The implied subject of a form in -ing used in an adjectival 
clause must be the same as the expressed subject of the main 
clause: “Arriving (i.e., as he arrived) at the station, he was 
met by his brother” (not: “Arriving . . ., his brother met 
him”). 

inge^nious, showing cleverness; ing^n^Tious, not sophisticated, 
simple. “He invented an ingenious device to shine shoes.” 
“It is a shame to take advantage of such an ingen'uous 
person.— ^Ingenuousness (in-jen'u-us-nes), or simplicity, is not 
the same thing as in'gSnu'ity, skill. “I admire the in'genuTty 
of the patent, but I do not consider it practical.” “Her look 
of ingen'uousness won her every heart.” 
to inject (literally “throw in”); to introduce one thing into another, 
but without force; to transfuse blood from one person to an¬ 
other. 
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A device for making injections.a syringe (sir'inj) 

an in'jury, a harm; wrong; damage; loss; hurt (suffering). ^'Add 
ing insult to injury/’ hurting one’s feelings after causing him 
a physical loss. 

inquiry (in-kwi'ri, like inquire; often in U. S. only, m'kwiri, to 
comply with the usual rule of accentuation of words ending 
in -y).—Search for facts; inquest, legal inquiry after a death, 
etc.; inquisition, unjust or tyrannical examination of beliefs, 
acts, etc.; investigation into causes of something regrettable; 
examination, test in general; search of a container; scrutiny, 
close detailed search; research, learned study. 

an insect (literally “a divided one”). 

Some words used on this subject 

To flit, flutter about, sting, hum, buzz, hiss. A beetle, June 
bug, cockchafer, glow-worm, wasp, hornet, bee; honey, wax, 
hive, caterpillar, chrysalis, lady-bird, butterfly, moth, silk¬ 
worm, fly, spider, spider’s web, ant, ant-hill, grasshopper, 
cricket, cicada, flea, bug, head, thorax (body region), ab¬ 
domen (posterior region). 

One interested in the study of insects.an entomologist 

For classification of insects, see any Zoology or Entomology 
book. 

to insert (literally ^Ho join closely in”); to insert a missing letter 
in a word; interpolate, insert to make it appear as if it were 
the original: Several verses in the Bible are the work of 
interpolators”; intercalate, insert as alternate sheets in a 
book, etc.; inset a smaller thing within a larger one, as a 
small photograph in the middle of a picture page, or a small 
advertising sheet in a wdiole newspaper; intrude irrelevant 
remarks in someone else’s conversation, etc. 

inspection, official looking into; examination, general testing; 
scrutiny, close detailed search; inquiry, search of facts; in¬ 
quest, legal inquiry into a death, etc.; inquisition, unjust or 
tyrannical examination of beliefs, acts, etc.; investigation into 
causes of something regrettable; search of a container, house, 
etc.; research, learned study. 

in spite of, three words (no idea of ‘‘spite”); despite, one word; 
notwithstanding. 

instincts. —Primitive and inherited groups of tendencies to be¬ 
havior. There is no absolutely recognized list of instincts. 
The following, by Dr. McDougall of Harvard (Outline of Psy¬ 
chology), is as good as any: Instinct of escape, combat, repul¬ 
sion ; parental instinct; appeal, mating, curiosity, submission, 
assertion, gregariousness, food-seeking, acquisition, construc¬ 
tion, laughter. 

an instrument, a fine tool, surgical, optical, etc.; an implement, gen¬ 
erally large, as agricultural implements, plows, and har¬ 
vesters; a (or an) utensil, strictly useful and coarse, as 
“kitchen utensils”; a tool of a trade, carpenter’s, mason’s, 
and generally small; an apparatus, a complete outfit for a 
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particular purpose; a macbilie (ma-sl\en'), a more or less 
auliOXuaXic tool mill mauy movmg parts *, a device, auy means 

ol m xvot to too ‘vo^'$.,\>'ot to 

the way they are used; a contrivance, a cleverly devised ar¬ 
rangement; an appliance, a device for a particular purpose: 
‘‘appliances for the lame’’; a collection of instruments; a 
kit of tools; an outfit for a particular purpose; a canteen, 
military utensils; a contraption (humorous), home-made. 

intellect, the part that “knows”; cognition; different from intelli¬ 
gence or general ability to understand. 

“Plato was one of the world’s greatest intellects.” 
“Animals have no intellect, as they cannot deal with abstrac¬ 
tions, but they have been demonstrated to possess intelligence 
of a primitive kind.” “To find one’s way home when the 
landmarks have been changed requires intelligence; to ap¬ 
preciate mathematics is a mark of intellect.” 

intellectual, brainy, thinking (person, process). 

intelligence, see also intellect; understanding; comprehension; 
brains; sense; sagacity to perform a specific act; keenness; 
sharpness; smartness; cleverness. 

intelligible, which can be understood. “A Chinaman’s sing-song, 
even when he speaks English, is hardly intelligible to the aver¬ 
age American.” 

to intercede on behalf of somebody; plead for somebody, somebody’s 
cause; to interpose an obstacle in somebody’s way, an objec¬ 
tion to a cause. 

interest; concern: “it is a matter of great public interest or con¬ 
cern”; feeling: “I experience no interest in it; I have no 
feelings in the matter”; advantage: “It is to everybody’s 
interest or advantage or benefit.” 

Lack of interest.ap'athy 

in^teresting, note accent on 1st syllable, not on -est' as often mis¬ 
pronounced. 

interference, “butting in”; intercession, plea; intervention, step¬ 
ping in. “John’s intervention in the quarrel, also his inter¬ 
cession on behalf of the boy, was considered by Henry an 
unwarranted interference with his right to deal with his son 
in his own way.” 

interior (adjective), which is situated inside : an interior passage; 
an interior chamber; inner, more remote: an inner thought; 
the inner significance; internal, working or applied inside: an 
internal complaint; an internal regulation; Internal Revenue; 
inward, turned from the outside: the Inward Passage; an in¬ 
ward movement. 

an interjection. In Grammar, a part of speech expressing a sudden 
emotion, such as pain, joy, curiosity, anger, etc. Interjections 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & S X 0 tl y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 i 6 y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; 6 as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer* ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
4h as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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do not modify other words; they are used by themselves and 
constitute the most primitive form of the sentence. They are 
written with a note of exclamation: '‘Oh!’' (do not confuse 
with "O,” without an h, used before the name of a person: 
O kin^) ; Alas! Shame! Whoa! Why! Encore! Bravo! Oo! 
(in pain).—As interjections are spontaneous outbursts, the 
interjections of each generation are closely akin to slang: 
“Wow! Gee! Gosh!”; while the interjections of a previous 
period sound artificial and bookish: “I’ faith! Gadzooks! Ods- 
bodikins!” Interjections are usually a mild form of swear¬ 
ing, and they are consequently borrowed either from a per¬ 
verted appeal to the Deity and holy things ("Gosh!”, 
"Gee!”, "Holy Smokes!”, "For the love of Pete!”), or from 
the lowest depth of unpleasant realism, 
interme'diate (adjective), in the middle of a sequence of two 
or mor(‘: "Neither of these is just right; I want an inter¬ 
mediate size”; medium, not excessive(ly) : a cord of medium 
length; middle, equidistant; keeping a middle course, 
to intern', to shut in, as a lunatic, a prisoner in war time; an interne, 
a resident hospital physician; internment, 
interrogation, question. Note of interrogation, see Question Mark, 
an in'terval, time or space; a space, distance ; spell, time; pause, short 
stoppage; a lapse of time; an intermission, between acts of a 
play; interruption of work; interlude, play between. 

In the interval.meantime (one word), meanwhile 

to intimate is merely to state or hint; to insinuate is to hint some¬ 
thing unpleasant; an innuendo is a veiled insinuation, 
into (one word).—^Verbs: To enter, go into; penetrate, go deeply 
into; dip, put into a liquid, leaving part out; plunge, entirely 
under; immerse, put into water; douse, quickly; sink, fall to 
bottom; dive, deliberately jump in. 
to introduce gently; insert a small missing part; inset a small addi¬ 
tional thing in a larger one; interpolate, spuriously; inter¬ 
calate leaves or sheets. 

to intrude (in-trood'), come in upon a private affair; to interfere 
("butt in”) on behalf of somebody; intervene with a plea, 
invalid, note two meanings and two pronunciations; an inValid, 
sick person; inval'id, adjective, not valid, not good, void, null, 
to invent something new; to create out of nothing; discover a law or 
principle that w^as unknown; frame; contrive; devise, 
to invite, an invitation. The long syllable with the i of invite be¬ 
comes short when a suffix is added as mine, mineral; finite, 
infinite. 

-ion. Words of 3, 4, or 5 syllables ending in -ian, -ion, -tion, -sion 
are accented on the preceding syllable: musi'cian, physFcian, 
barba'rian, histo'rian, arithmeti'cian, Arme'nian, humanita'- 
rian, adapta'tion, adop'tion, decep'tion, exclu'sion, felicita"- 
tion, imita'tion, junc'tion, intonation, erup'tion. The longer 
words generally have an earlier accent also; hu-man"it-a'rian; 
fe-lic'it-a'tion. 
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iris, PI, irises. (Iris, the goddess of the rainbow) the colored 
circle around the pupil or eye; also a flower. 

Many-colored effect.irides'cence (only one R) 

irreg'ular verbs. See list under Verb. 

irreligious, opposed to religion; non-religious, having nothing to 
do with religion; sec'ular ; lay. 

to ir'ritate, to make one angry, rub one the wrong way: ‘‘This shoe 
is too tight, it irritates me’’; to annoy, cause a slightly un¬ 
pleasant feeling; exasperate, cause one to lose his temper; 
aggravate, used only in the sense of “making more serious^’: 
“His denial only aggravates the offense.” 

-ise. This spelling, a survival of out-of-date forms, is still used in 
a few words which should be written -ize. 


Words in ISE Words in IZE 


advertise 

analyze 

harmonize 

socialize 

chastise 

apologize 

minimize 

soliloquize 

comprise 

authorize 

modernize 

specialize 

compromise 

baptize 

monopolize 

standardize 

disfranchise 

centralize 

moralize 

subsidize 

enfranchise 

eliaracterize 

organize 

summarize 

enterprise 

civilize 

ostracize 

symbolize 

exercise 

colonize 

patronize 

sympathize 

franchise 

crystallize 

]'hiloso])hize 

tyrannize 

improvise 

demoralize 

plagiarize 

utilize 

merchandise 

economize 

realize 

visualize 

surmise 

emphasize 

recognize 

vitalize 

surprise 

extemporize 

reorganize 

vulcanize 


fertilize 

revolutionize 



generalize 

satirize 



-ish (-like), a suffix used (1) to form adjectives from nouns, mean¬ 
ing “like,” with an idea of disparagement: bookish, child¬ 
ish; (2) to form adjectives from adjectives, meaning an in¬ 
ferior form: reddish, tallish; (3) to form names of nationality, 
etc., without any idea of inferiority: Polish, Jewish, Turkish, 
island (the s is a mistake, now part of the language; used to be 
spelled rightly Hand, from an Anglo-Saxon word that has no 
connection with the Latin Insula, from which Isle is derived), 
-ism. Words of three syllables ending in -ism, have the accent on 
the first syllable of the word: aPtruism, ar'chaism, bar^barism, 
cataclysm, criticism, egoism (e or e), egotism, her^oism, mys'- 
ticism, op'timism, or'ganism, Ju^daism, He'^braism, GalTicism, 
Ger'manism. 

Words of more than three syllables ending in -ism are not 
subject to any rule, and have to be known individually: 
diPettant'ism, Amer'icanism, CathoPicism, ProPestantism, 
anach'ronism (an-ak^ro-niz-m). 

iso-. Greek root meaning “equal,” used as a prefix: is5tlierm, 
isSsceles. 
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issue (ish'u), way out; exit, way of escape; outcome of an argu¬ 
ment; event; result; outflow, liquid; discharge, abscess; utter¬ 
ance, voice; delivery, speech; offspring, family; edition, book, 
-itis, a suffix used in medicine to indicate an acute affection: bron¬ 
chitis, laryngitis, arthritis, appendicitis, as distinguished from 
a chronic or more enduring condition, indicated by the suffix 
-osis: tuberculosis, acidosis, arterio-sclerosis. (The pronuncia¬ 
tion e'tis, instead of Ttis, is a highbrowism and contrary to 
general rules of pronunciation, which demand the anglicizing 
of long vowels in words of Latin and Greek origin.) 
its. Belonging to it. Do not use the apostrophe in this sense. 
Its is one word, like his, her, my, their. The word it’s is 
different from its. It’s is an abbreviation of it is or it has: 
It’s early (It is). If you could use his or her, the word is 
its: “Whatever its (his, her) merits.” “Its (his, her) bark 
is worse than its (his, her) bite.” In the phrase its own, the 
word its is the possessive adjective and therefore written 
without the apostrophe. 

itself (one word); notice that it takes only one s. But it may be 
written in two words with a different meaning, giving em¬ 
phasis to the ownership of a consciousness called the “Self.” 
Compare Oneself. 

Appearing of itself.spontaneous 

-ize. Words of three syllables ending in -ize or -ise have the 
accept on the first syllable: sym'pathize, ad'vertise, scan'- 
dalize, stab'ilize, fo'calize, fer'tilize. 

Words of four or five syllables ending in -ize or -ise have 
the accent on the same syllable as the word from which they 
are derived: sec'ularize, partic^ularize, par'allelize, natural¬ 
ize, apol'ogize, ehar'acterize. 

A few words that should be spelled -ize are still, by a sur¬ 
vival of an older form, usually spelled -ise. 

For list of -ise and -ize spelling, see under -ise. 
izzard, the old name of the last letter of the alphabet, now called 
zed (or, in the U. S. only, zee). “He knows his subject from 
A to Izzard,” or “from Alfalfa to Zinc.” 



J 

j. This sound is a very rapid and practically inseparable com¬ 
bination of the sounds d and zh. It is the voiced consonant 
corresponding to the voiceless ch. It is usually written j or 
g. When spelled g (as in gin, gem) it is called ^‘g soft/’ 
Before the vowels e and i, g is soft (pronounced j), except in 
pure Anglo-Saxon Avords such as get, giddy, geese, gift, gig, 
gill, gild, gimlet, girl, girdle, give; but before a, o, a g has 
to be followed by an e mute or an i to retain its j sound: 
George (jorj), allegiance (ale'jans; the i is mute). Hence 
words ending in -ge drop the final e when adding -ing (man¬ 
age, manag-ing), but they retain the e Avhen adding -able 
(manageable). 

As a sound, j represents an idea of hesitation, of sudden 
stoppage: jolt, jar, jerk. Hence we notice more hesitation in 
the modern form ''jump” than in the older form "leap.” 
a jaw, a man'dible. Greek gnathos; hence prSg'nathous, having the 
jaws projecting forward. "Negroes are prog'nathous; Euro- 
I)eans are usually orthog^nathous.” 
a jewel, ready to wear; a gem, precious stone, unset; sSlitaire, single 
stone; necklace; lavalliere (la'va-lier), chain with a single 
pendant; tiara (te-iVra or tl-a'rri), headi)iece; di'a-dem, head- 
band; crown, king’s; coronet, nobleman’s.— Jewelry (three 
syllables: ju"el-rT), spelled in England, under French in¬ 
fluence, jewTdlery. 

See list of gems under Stones. 

ji. Sound heard in giant (tall man), gibe or jibe (mockery). 

jl. Sound heard in giraffe, gymnasium, gymnastics, gypsy, 
a job (colloquial), a specific piece of work to be done; by exten¬ 
sion, an office, a position, situation. Work, anything done 
seriously Avhich implies a resistance; craft, a skilled trade; 
pursuit, line of endeavor, either as work or play; calling, 
chosen life-work, es])ecially a noble one; vocation, life work, 
especially one indicated by native ability; av5cation, side¬ 
line of work, done because it interests; occupation, anything 
done to pass the time, seriously or otherwise; trade, work of 
exchange and barter, often used also for a craft; profession, 
"white collar” job, often requiring a liberal training, as a 
doctor’s, lawyer’s; employment, being occupied in paid work 
for somebody; business, occupation of a speculative nature. 

A person’s position or office is sometimes indicated by a 
suffix: apprenticeship, priesthood, presidency, 
to join, put end to end or very closely together; to unite by making 
one; u'nify, by making like one; combine, put together, each 
element keeping its identity; associate for work together in 
friendly fashion; consoHdate for greater strength; amaF- 
gamate, each losing its identity; conc&f^enate, make a chain 
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of; coalesce (ko-a-les'), become solidly one, as if nourished 
from the same root; confed'erate, swear mutual assistance. 

journalese (colloquial). The nickname ^iven to the far-fetched 
w^ritten English of newspai)ers. Examples of journalese: a 
tot (child), star (actress), slayer (murderer), probe (investi¬ 
gation), quiz (examination), solon (senator), 
a journalist. In America, a writer for journals (i.e., weekly and 
monthly publications) ; in England, a newspaper writer, 
called in U. S. a newspaper man. 
a journey. See Travel. 

joy, emotion of satisfaction; gladness, occasioned by a particular 
event; pleasure, satisfaction of a desire; happiness, state of 
continued joy; ec'stasy, heavenly transports.—Adjectives: 
glad, happy, cheerful, mirthful, blithe, merry, jolly (person) ; 
jovial (attitude) ; jocose (mood) ; beatific (exalted mysti¬ 
cism).—Noun; a bon vivant (bong' ve-vang') ; an epicure 
(good eater) ; a wit (one w^ho says humorous things), an 
op'timist (who sees the good side of things). 

ju. Sound heard in Jew (Hebrew), jewel, jewelry, jubilee. 

to judge, to find that a proposition is true or false; to decide, arrive 
at a conclusion; to adjudicate a case, settle it; to decree 
authoritatively; to arbitrate by previous consent of the 
parties. — Noun : judgment, an old irregular spelling, now 
being discarded in England for the more regular form with 
an -e: judgement.—^Adjectives: judi'cial, done by a judge or 
pertaining to the courts of law, legal, juridical: ^‘according to 
judicial x^rec'edents’’ ; judi'cious, wise, sensible: ^^a judicious 
move.’’ 

judic-. Latin root meaning judge.” Derived forms: judi'cious, 
adjudicate, prej'udice (‘^judgment in advance”). See Judge, 
to jump. The sound J indicates slowness, deliberation; IT is for 
movement in height; MP is tlie sound of a mass, M, coming 
to a sudden stop, P. This word is of recent origin—16th cen¬ 
tury—and purely imitative. It is used to describe the feel¬ 
ings of the person who does it: “I was afraid to jump.” To 
leap, idea of speed, L, dej^th over which one leaps, EA, stop, 
P; therefore ^'leap” is used when we think more of the 
height or depth of the obstacle than of the sensation: ‘^to 
leap over a fence, across a ditch.” 

jur-, Latin root meaning “law” and “swear.” Derived forms 
(in the sense of “law”): jurist, jurisdiction, jurisprudence; 
(in the sense of “swear”): per'jury, jury, abjure (“swear 
off”). See Law. 

just; impartial, favoring neither party; right, true, square; 
eq'uitable, dealing equally with all; legal, according to law; 
legit'imate, according to custom; condign, deserved, ade¬ 
quate: “condign punishment righteous person. 


Pronnnciatton key. Vowels ft « I 6 tl y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft S I 6 iS y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; on ns in 
loud; ftu fts in laud. Tonic accent (,') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as In thief; 
dk as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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A course of action may be just without being expedient, 
desirable. Strict justice is tempered by mercy, dislike of 
inflicting hardships, or regard for the feelings of the culprit. 
A state’s ideas of justice are expressed in its laws, or statutes, 
grouped in its codes (legal, juridical, jurisprudence); an in¬ 
dividual’s sense of right and wrong is determined by his con¬ 
science, his honesty, honor. An organization’s sense of justice 
and expediency guides its policies and methods, 
to justify a course of action, show that it was just; to excuse an act, 
believe that the person was right or that the act was unavoid¬ 
able; condone an offense, refuse to find fault with the evil¬ 
doer ; support a person or a course of action, think it is right 
and say so; vin'dicate a reputation, prove that a course of 
action which has been attacked was right. 

juven-. Latin root meaning ''young.” Derived forms: ju'venfle, 
rejuvenate. See Young. 
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ka, sound heard in calf, the young of the cow; calm, quiet, 
ke, sound heard in chemical, chemist, chemistry, 
ke, sound heard in quay, shippings dock; key to open a door; Keys, 
Florida; keel of a ship; Khedive of Egypt; Chianti (ke-an'te), 
wine. 

keen (originally meant brave, fierce”); sharp (originally meant 
‘"scraping”); intense (literally “stretched toward”); deep, 
profound; eager, ardent; intelligent, who understands, 
to keep (Past tense kept). —Latin custos, a keeper; hence a custfiL 
dian, cus'tody. To hold; retain, hold back, 
a keeper, of park; guardian of a person; custodian of a public build¬ 
ing; cura'tor of the collections in a museum (the curator is a 
scientist) ; warden of a prison; con'stable, policeman, 
a key. —Latin clavis; hence clav'icule, the key-bone or collar-bone; 

clavier, keyboard of a piano.—French clef; hence clef, musical 
symbol. 

ki. Sound heard in chimera (ki-me'ra), kind, kine (cows), kite 
(bird, toy), chiropody, chiropractor, 
to kill. —Latin ca^do, cjcsum; hence suicide, self-killing; hSmicide, 
man-killing; patricide, father-killing; incision, a cut in.—To 
put to death rapidly; destroy vermin; murder brutally; as¬ 
sassinate criminally; slay, poetic and newspaper; slaughter 
like cattle; massacre in large numbers; butcher awkwardly; 
execute legally; lynch by mob rule; guillotine, with head¬ 
cutting machine; hang from noose; electrocute in electric 
chair; dispatch a chicken or something of little value; deci¬ 
mate (desTmat) a population, kill one in ten; delete, mark out 
a sign or word in printer’s proof. 

a kind of, a sort of. Do not say “these kind of things”; say “such 
things” or “this kind of thing.” 

kind (adjective); unselfish; generous; loving; attentive; good- 
natured; friendly; compassionate, who takes pity on others, 
kindly (adjective), kindlier, kindliest; benev'olent; ge'nial. Ad¬ 
verb: “in a kindly way.” 

a king. —^Latin rex, regis; hence regal pomp; regent, substitute for 

king in infancy or insanity. Old French roy; hence royal, 
pertaining to kings; royalist, one who believes in kingly 
government. 


King’s representative...viceroy 

King’s son.prince 

King’s outfit.regalia 


See also Royalty. 

m 
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Idr-, sound of the Greek word cheir, meaning ‘‘hand/’ heard in 
chiromancy, palmistry; chirop'odist, foot doctor; chiro- 
prac'tor, spine doctor. 

kitty corner, misspelling of catercorner, meaning “four- 
cornered,” from French “quatre coins”; diagonally across. 
“Our house is catercorner to the drug store.” 
to know (Past tense: I knew; Present Perfect: I have known).— 
Latin nosco, notum, to be acquainted with; hence notation, a 
way of making known. Latin scio, to know a thing learnt; 
hence science, classified knowledge.—Greek gignosco; hence 
agnos'tic, one who considers the ultimate facts of life un¬ 
knowable; to cog'nize (a learned word), be aware of; rec'og- 
nize, know again; recognition, act of knowing again, act of 


knowing officially. 

Knowing a subject or person slightly.. .acquainted with 

Knowing a subject intimately.conversant with 

Knowing a fact.cog'nizant of 

One who announces future events.a prophet 

One who knows and tells one’s fate. . . .an or'acle 

One who knows and enjoys an art....a connoisseur (kon'- 

es-er) 

One who is well-known.a celcbVity 

Who knows too much to enjoy.su])his'ticated (adjec¬ 

tive) 

One who knows too much and believes 

too little.a cynic (sTn'ik) 

To travel unknown.to travel incog'nito 

One who does not know how to read... .an illit'erate 

Knowiedge based on instinct.intuition 

Known to everybody who cares to 

look .patent (adjective) 


knowledge (noTej) ; cognition, a word used in psychology, op¬ 
posed to character or conation, knowledge being considered 
as static and character as dynam'ic; cog'nizance: “to have 
cognizance of the facts; ken (Scotch) : “within my ken”: “as 
far as I know”; information as to facts; acquaintance with 
people; familiarity with facts or peojile; data, the given facts 
in a case; Srudltion, profound knowledge of a learned subject. 

Some useful words on this subject 

ErVdite (learned', scholarly person); didac'tic (used in 
teaching: “The newspaper cartoonist often uses didac'tic 
methods”) ; in'tellect (the group of reasoning powders) ; inteP- 
ligence (ability to understand) ; acu'men (keenness of percep¬ 
tion) ; misapprehension (faulty understanding: “to labor 
under a misapprehension of the other person’s motives”), 
kri. Sound heard in crying, Christ, Chrysler, Crichton (the Ad¬ 
mirable), 

kri. Sound heard in Christian, Christmas. 

ks, a sound written cc in accept, cks in socks, chs in aurochs, cs 
in ecstasy, ques in cheques (European spelling), ks in breaks 
X in extend. 
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ksep. Sound heard in accept (receive); except (take out). 

ku. Sound heard in cue (billiard, indication); queue (a pigtail, 
or a line of people or carriages) ; Kew (city) ; Cuba (island) ; 
cube, cubic (geometry) ; cuirass (armor, better pronounced 
kwe-ras") ; Ku Klux Klan (society) ; (ac)cumulate (gather) ; 
cute (smart). 

ku. See dictionary under co or cu; sound heard in colonel (of¬ 
ficer) ; kernel (of nut) ; color (shade) ; cover (hide). 

kw. A sound generally written qu. 

kwau. Sound heard in quadrangle (yard); quadruped (four- 
footed animal) ; quality (ability) ; quantity (number) ; quar¬ 
antine (for sickness) ; quarrel (argue) ; quarry (excavation) ; 
quart (two pints) ; quarter (one-fourth) ; quorum (sufficient 
number). 

kwe. Sound heard in cuirass (armor) ; queer (strange) ; queen 
(ruler) ; query (question). 

kw6. Sound heard in quote (mention) ; quotient (result of 
division). 




L 

lady; plural ladies; possessive singular lady’s: ‘‘a lady’s maid”; 

plural ladies’: “ladies’ hats”; “a ladies’ man.” 
land. Latin terra or terra firma; see Earth. Con'tinent, large 
extent of contin'uous land; country, political division; island, 
land entirely surrounded by water; penin'sula, land r artly 
surrounded by water; isthmus (is'mus), narrow neck of land, 
like the Isthmus of Panama. 

(From an ownership standpoint) real estate; a domain, 
large inherited estate; property; farm; acreage (a'kraj) a 
tract undivided; a subdivision, cut up into streets ready for 
the building of houses; the premises, land, etc., occupied, 
language. From Latin lingua, “the tongue”; the spoken lan¬ 
guage is the reality, written language being merely an at¬ 
tempt to fix speech. 

The language of a country.the vernac^ular, formerly 

called also the vulgar 
tongue 

The language of a trade.the parlance (“in movie 

parlance”) 

The language of a section.a dialect 

An irregular but accepted form of 

language.an id'iom 

See Speech. 

large in every dimension; great in importance and length or 
height; tall in height only; big in bulk chiefly; volu'minous, 
bulky; immense, “too large to be measured”; colos'sal, tower¬ 
ing ; con'summate, accomplished, thorough; ample, of fully 
sufficient proportions. 

last, one that comes after all the others; latest, one that comes 
most recently, but may be followed by others, 
late (adjective and adverb), opposite of early: “He arrived late” 
(adverb; at the end of the time limit); “a late delivery” 
(adjective: one that takes place near the time limit). Tardy 
(adjective, U. S. only): “He is often tardy at school.” Later, 
which comes after another: “He came by a later train” (i.e., 
a train after the one he had expected to take) ; poste'rior, 
which happened after another: a poste'rior event, statement; 
sub'sequent, which happened when the main thing was over: 
“a subsequent effect of the measure”; latest, newest: “The 
latest bulletins hold out some hope of recovery.” 

Do not confuse later with latter: “a later model, a later 
invention” (one that comes after). “Los Angeles and San 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & g I d il y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & g I 5 ft y 
u in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity: ft as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an aa in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstreesed 
Byllahle prononneed as doubtful (ft in senate). Connenants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer: ng-g as ng in finger. 0ee i^llablee. 
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Francisco are the two largest cities of California; the latter 
(meaning San Francisco, the one last mentioned) is in the 
northern part of the State, the former (meaning Los Angeles, 
the one first mentioned) in the southern part.’^ 

To cause to be late.to delay 

To put off until later.to defer, postpone, adjourn 

One who is always behind.a procrastinator 

See Defer. 

later-. Latin root meaning "'side/^ Derived forms: lat'^eral, 
collat'eral, equflat'eral. See Side. 

Latin prefixes and roots. 

See lists under Prefixes and Roots. 

o laugh (laf), laughing, laughed (laft), laughter (laFter). Latin 
rideo, risum; hense risible, able to laugh, or causing laughter; 
to deride, derision, "'laughing down’^ an idea or a person; 
ridic'ulous, laughable.—To giggle, laugh in a restrained man¬ 
ner, with catches of the breath, often in a silly manner; 
snicker, laugh with a suppressed sneer; snigger, a little more 
openly than snicker; mock somebody, laugh at him openly; 
chuckle to oneself, under one^s breath, over a small triumph; 
titter, laugh with suppressed mirth, as in church, in the wrong 
place; cackle with catches of the breath, loudly; guffaw 
boisterously, in a vulgar manner; burst out laughing after 
trying to keep a serious face; roar with laughter as a spon¬ 
taneously amusing exhibition; shake one's sides in unre¬ 
strained mirth; grin with a malicious look; crow over a 
defeated enemy, with a smile and much talk; gloat over a 
new toy, with delight and much ardor; jubilate, rejoice over 
good news. 

Laughing and smiling are now claimed to be of entirely 
different origins. '"Laughter is the antidote to sympathy'' 
(McDougall), "Man alone suffers so deeply that he had to 
invent laughter" (Nietzsche). 

See Smile, Sneer. 

^ law. Latin lex, legis, a law or statute; hence ISgal, according to 
law; legit'imate, according to the law of custom; privilege, 
a private law. Latin jus, juris, law as a science; hence juris¬ 
prudence, the science of law; a jurist, a legal technician ; 
jurisdiction, the limits within which a judge's power is effec¬ 
tive. Latin judex, a judge; hence judic'ial, pertaining to the 
magistrature; judreious, indicating good judgment. Greek 
nomos; hence ec5n'omy, the laws of good housekeeping. 

Some words used on this subject 

A stat'ute (enacted law), the common law (the unwritten 
law of England and the U. S.), a code (arrangement of 
statutes in one order), a cannon (rule); equity (justice based 
on right and wrong as independent of statute law; equity 
rules are now usually embodied in the statutes); penal (pro¬ 
viding penalties, as the penal code, which states what must 
not be done); crim'inal (pertaining to the punishment of 
crimes); a provrso (a clause introducing a condition) ; a 
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con'tract (an agreement between parties); a tort (violation 
of private right, except in a matter of breach of contract); 
an offense (violation of public right) ; a rem^edy (legal means 
of redress), a suit (process of law), an injunction (order by 
the court forbidding the doing of a threatened wrong), an 
affidavit (written testimony under oath), proce'dure (the 
method recognized for securing redress of a wrong), a trial 
(the entire presentation of a case before a competent court; 
in criminal procedure, the actual presentation of the facts 
and examination of the witnesses before the jury); a plea 
(a statement for or against). 

lay (Past tense of to lie) ; After lunch yesterday, I lay down 
(z= I did lie down) for a few minutes.^’ See other verb Lay. 

to lay (Past tense laid), to put down. 

The hen lays an egg a day. Lay your hats down on the 
couch before you enter. I laid my hat on the couch and went 
in. He has mislaid my letter. I do not remember where I 
have laid my hat. She laid a dollar bill on the counter. The 
rain has laid the dust. 

le. Sound heard in lien (attachment on property), lean (not fat), 
liege (vassal), least (smallest), leased (rented). 

to lead (pronounced led). Past tense led. Latin duco; hence to 
traduce, expose in public disgrace: ‘‘He was traduced as an 
impostor, although no man was ever more sincere'’: induce, 
lead into; produce, lead forth; deduction, leading from one 
point to another in argument; to abduct, lead away; conduct, 
lead one’s endeavors together to form a whole. To marshal 
one’s forces for a purpose; to direct in a certain line, without 
oneself moving; guide, by going alongside; precede, go be¬ 
fore ; proceed, go on with what was started. 

lead (pronounced led), the name of a mineral.—Latin plumbus; 
hence a plumber (plumper), lead-pipe expert; plumb, a ver¬ 
tical line indicated by a lead on a string. 

a leader. Latin dux, same root as duco, ductum; hence conductor, 
producer. —Greek agogos; hence a demagSgue, leader of the 
people; pedagogue, teacher; synagogue, place where Jews 
meet. 

a leaf (lef), plural leaves. —Latin folium; hence fo'liage, all the 
leaves of a tree; fdliated, leaf-like; f51i5, a leaf of a ledger, 
or a full-size sheet of paper; trefoil, three-leaf clover.—A 
blade of grass; a sheet of paper; a page of a book. 

For names of trees as indicated by their leaves, and for 
names of different kinds of leaf formation, see any High 
School Botany. 

to lean on one side (Past tense leant, pronounced lent, or leaned, 
pronounced lend). Prom the Anglo-Saxon word hlinian, con¬ 
nected with the Greek root clinein, whence the Latin forms 
from which we derive incline, lean forward; decline, lean 
downward; inclination, a leaning toward. To lean on some¬ 
thing for support; lean to or toward an opinion; incline (fig¬ 
uratively) to or toward; tip at the top; tilt unsteadily; dip a 
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flag; slant, firmly and permanently, as a stroke in hand¬ 
writing. 

to leap. (Past tense leaped or leapt, pronounced lept or lept.) 

Latin salio, saltum; hence saliSnt, which leaps to the eye; a 
sally, a leap forward; sSltatory, pertaining to leaping or 
dancing; saltigrade, animal whose feet are constructed for 
leaping.—To leap over or across is to clear an obstacle freely, 
especially a high obstacle; to jump is to think more of the 
difficulty, as the sounds of the imitative word jump, more 
recent than leap, are a combination of hesitation (J), and 
weight (MP). Leap is therefore more objective: ^‘The ath¬ 
lete leaps over the bar’’; jump is more subjective: ‘'I hesi¬ 
tate to jump.’’ 

to learn (lern'). Past tense learnt (English usage) or learned 
(American usage). The adjective learned, often written 
learned with an accent to distinguish it from the verb, is 
pronounced ler'ned: “a learned man.”—Latin doceo, to 
teach; hence dScile, easily taught; doctus, one who has been 
taught; hence doctor. To master a subject; acquire a habit or 
skill; mem'orize a passage by rote; to habit'uate oneself to a 
condition. Adjectives: di-dac'tic, pertaining to teaching 
methods; academ'ic, of no practical use, literally ‘‘as taught 
in colleges”; theoret'ical, referring to principles apart from 
their application. 

learned (ler^ned), adjective. See the note on this word under 
learn, above.— Ed'uca'ted; able; competent; intelligent, who 
understands; er'udite on a highly specialized subject; accom"- 
plished in a practical art: ‘‘She is an accomplished violin¬ 
ist”; wise (often used sarcastically); bookish, lacking contact 
with real life; scholarly, having studied much, 
learning, noun: lore, poetic; knowledge (noTej); education, lit¬ 
erally “drawing out” (note that we use this word to refer 
both to teaching and to learning); scholarship, possession of 
much profound knowledge of one subject and all its con¬ 
nections; erudition, great knowledge, often used ironically 
to refer to a great show of superficial knowledge, 
leather (ledh'er), tanned skin. 

Some kinds of leather 

(As used in shoes) kid, lambskin, calf, pigskin, cowhide, 
porpoise, buckskin, cordo'van, kangaroo, Russia leather, 
elkskin, suede; (as used in cleaning) chamois (pronounced 
and often spelled “shammy”); (as used in bookbinding) 
morocco, calf, shagreen or chagrin, 
to leave (Past tense left). —Latin linquo; hence to relinquish, aban¬ 
don something one has used; delin'quent, one who has “left 
off” trying to do right.—To permit, allow; to depart, go 
away; to quit a place; abandon after making an effort to 
keep; desert' a friend; evac'uate a threatened area; maroon 
somebody on a desert island. 

Note: Leave is not to be used for let: “Let him alone'' 
(not: “leave him alone” unless it means actually that he is 
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to be left by himself while the others go away). Leave it 
here’’ (and go away). 

lect-. Latin root meaning ‘Ho pick out, choose, read.” Derived 
forms: lecture, lectern, diilect, select, gLegant. See Choose, 
Read. 

leg-. Latin root meaning ‘Haw” (Do not confuse with the form 
leg- which makes lect-, as above). Derived forms: le'gal, 
legal'ity, legislate (lej'-), prlv'flgge (“i)rivate law”), ISgit'i- 
mate. See Law. 

a leg. Latin crus, cruris; hence crural, pertaining to the leg. Vul¬ 
gar Latin camba or gamba; hence to gambol, skip about. 
French jambe; hence a door jamb, the leg of a door; gammon 
of bacon or ham. 

IS'gal, according to law; legpt'imate, rightful according to custom. 
“Sunday is a legal holiday” (the law says so). “He 1ms no 
legitimate ground for complaint” (his complaint is not just). 

leisure (in America le'zher; in England, according to Old French 
pronunciation, lezh'er), time in which to do as one pleases.—• 
The adjective form leisurely cannot be used as an adverb; 
“He did it in leisurely fashion” (not: He did it leisurely). 

to lend (Past tense lent). The form “to loan,” derived from “a 
loan” is superfluous and therefore to be avoided. 

a length (note the spelling); to lengthen; lengthwise, in the long 
way; a lengthy discussion, one that drags for a long time, a 
prolix or complicated one. 

a lens (no final -e). Plural: lenses. —Adjective: lentic'ular, lens¬ 
shaped. A lens the middle of wdiich curves out on both sides 
is called a bi-convex; such are the lenses of magnifying 
glasses. One that curves in at the middle on both sides is a 
bi-concave; such a lens acts as a reducing glass. If one side 
is flat and the other curved, the lens is plano-convex or plano¬ 
concave. A lens shaped like the crescent of the moon is a 
menis'cus. A lens used on a camera of ordinary extension to 
secure enlarged pictures of distant objects is a telephoto 
lens; one that secures larger pictures when a greater bellow’s 
extension is used is a long focus lens. 

-less. The idea conveyed by the English suffix -less is sometimes 
expressed by the Greek prefix a- or an-: achromatic, color¬ 
less; anonymous, nameless; anhydrous, waterless; atheism, 
godlessness. 

to lessen, make less. Do no confuse with lesson, a “lection,” or read' 
ing, or thing learned. 

to let (Past tense let), allow to be: “Let him alone.” This is not 
synonymous with leave, which implies going away: “Leave it 
here” (and go away yourself).— Let is used to form the first 
and third persons of the imper'ative mode: Let me come, let 
him come, let us come, let them come. In the second person, 
the verb is used without an auxiliary: “Come!”—To permit 
formally; toFerate something annoying; suffer temporarily.— 
To rent a house, etc. 

To let go: absolve, set free from consequences of sin; 
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acquit one formally accused; exculpate one involved; exoner¬ 
ate a suspect; forgive through kindness of heart; forget from 
the memory; pardon, forgive formally, 
a letter, literally one of the signs used in the alphabet to represent 
sounds. Nowadays, a writing from one person to another 
(formerly called 'betters’’): in this sense, an epistle, formal 
and admonitory; a missive (a far-fetched word) ; your favor, 
in old-fashioned commercial style.—In the original sense: 
*‘One letter, one sound, is the principle of phonetic writing.'’ 


First letter of a word or name.the initial. 

Large letter at beginning of a section, in print.. an initial. 

Slanting letters in print.itaHcs. 

Heavy-faced letters.bold face type. 

Large letters, as compared with small.capitals, caps. 

Small letters, as compared with large.lower case. 

Ordinary letters, as compared with italics... .roman. 

See Type; see also Alphabet. 


a lever (leaver, often in U. S. lev'er). A lever is used to raise a weight 
at one end by force applied at the other end; it turns on a 
fixed point called the fulcrum. ‘‘Give me a lever long enough 
and a prop (fulcrum) strong enough, and I can single- 
handed move the world." (Archimedes.) 
liable to a punishment, a penalty; so constructed that it will behave 
in a certain way: “The w^heel is liable to come off at any 
time."—When speaking of a person, do not say “liable to 
come" but “expected to come."—A statement is liable to be 
misunderstood if it is not clear; a person is apt to succeed if 
he has ability and will power. 

libr-. Latin root meaning “book." Derived forms: li'brary, 
libel (“little book against somebody"). See Book, 
a license, official permission, involving a money consideration, to 
engage in something permanent: “a trading license," “a wed¬ 
ding license"; permit", more temporary than license and often 
issued without cost: “Before entering the grounds, visitors 
have to obtain a permit" from the owner"; a charter, solemn 
and official definition of rights, granted by a superior au¬ 
thority: “The new company has applied to the state for a 
charter of incorporation." 

a lie; a falsehood, serious; an untruth, mild; a fib, child's; a caT- 
umny, malicious falsehood; an aspersion, “sprinkling muddy 
water" on somebody; an innuen'do, veiled hint; slander, ma¬ 
licious tale; libel in writing. 

to lie, lying, a liar; to tell lies; to prevaricate, absolutely, without an 
object; to slander somebody by malicious tales; to Ubel some¬ 
body by publishing unjust and hateful statements; to defame 
somebody by spreading evil rumors. See Lying, 
to lie (lie down, recline). Past tense, I lay; Present Perfect, I have 

Pronanclation key. Vowels ft fi I 6 tl y as In mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft $ ! 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity: & as in father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud: au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
^ as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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lain; Present Participle, lying. —‘‘Today, I lie in bed. Yes¬ 
terday, I lay in bed. Many a time I have lain in bed until 
nine o’clock,’^ 

Lie, lay, lain, is a complete verb, an intransitive verb, re¬ 
quiring no object:—^“She lies on the couch all day. The dog 
is lying on the door mat. The cat lay there all yesterday. 
That old rusty knife has lain on the sidewalk for a week. 
As you make your bed, so you lie. As he had made his bed, 
so he lay (past tense). As people have made their beds, so 
they have lain.” 

lieutenant (American generally loo-ten^'ant; English always 
lef-ten'ant) “place-holder.’^ In England, the expression 
in lieu of is very generally used to mean in place of, instead 
of. 

life. Latin vita, anima ; hence vi'tal, as important as life; vitaPity; 
animated, having motion; Greek bios; hence biog'raphy, a 
life story; biol'ogy, the study of life; amphibolous, able to 
live both in air and in water (frogs, etc.). 


Having life.alive. 

Strength of life.vitaPity. 

Having life and motion.an'imal. 

Moving as if alive.animated. 

To cause to come to life.animate, revive. 

Important to life.vital. 

Life history of oneself.autobi6graphy. 


lig-. Latin root meaning “bind.” Derived forms: ligOament, 
lig'ature, Sbligate, allegiance. See Bind, 
a light. Latin lumen, luminis; hence luminous (loomOi-niis), full of 
light; a luminary, a bright light; also lux, lucis ; hence Luci¬ 
fer, the light-bearer; lucid, clear as light; translucent, 
through which the light can pass; pellucid, limpid, trans¬ 
parent. Greek phos, photos; hence photography, “light¬ 
writing.” Idea of “ray”: Latin radium; hence radiant, 
emitting rays; irradiation, “covering with rays,” a spreading 
out.— ^Light, adjective; see Bright. 


Showing lights of many colors.irides'cent. 

Glowing with self-furnished lights.phos'phores'cent. 

Through which the light can be seen.translucent. 


Through which one can see other things... transparent. 

like (preposition); similar to; resembling: “He is like his 
brother.” With an action-word use the conjunction as: “Do 
it as I do” (not “like I do”). “Paint this portrait as I do” 
(in the same way); “Paint this portrait like me” (to re¬ 
semble me). 

The idea of likeness is often expressed by a suffix; homely, 
rainy, oaken, wooden, familiao:, kingly, 
to like (to be fond of). The difference between to like and to love is 
as the difference between receiving and giving. We like that 
from which we receive pleasure; we love that or those to 
whom we enjoy giving of our best. 
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Opposites: aversion to a person, dissent from an idea, 
misan'tliropjl^ (Le., dislike of all mankind), 
likely is used with either people or things, when the contingency 
is fully expected: '‘He is likely to arrive at any time (not he 
is "liable’’)"The wheel is more than liable to come off; it 
is likely to. 

Likely is not used as an adverb. Use probably instead: 
"He will probably come tonight.” 
likewise (one word); similarly. 

a lim'it; a boundary, more physical than "limit”; to go to the limit, 
do one’s utmost (to achieve an object).— A limit is the end 
itself; a limitation, that which prevents or holds back: "We 
have not reached the limit of knowledge; so far we have dis- 
covered mostly our own limitations.” 
a line, "the shortest distance between two points.” 

A line of poetry.a verse (see verse). 

Two successive riming lines of poetry... a couplet. 

Lines converging owing to sight illu¬ 
sion .the perspec'tive. 

Lines that travel forever alongside-par'allel (adjective). 

Round lines of a figure.contour (kon-toor"). 

To draw lines around....to cir'cumscribe. 

Lines that set off.demarcation. 

Line round a circle.the circumference. 

Line from center to circumference of a 

circle ..the ra'diu s. 

Tmag'inary line from pole to pole.a merid'ian. 

(line of longitude). 

Imag^inary line around the middle of 

the earth. .......the equator. 

(line of latitude). 

Lines of equal temperature.....isotherms. 

Lines of equal pressure...isobars. 

lingu-. Latin root meaning "tongue.” Derived forms: lin¬ 
guist, linguistics. See Language, Tongue, 
a lip. Latin labium; hence labial, "pronounced with the lips,” 
like the consonants p, b, m, f, v, w. 
a liquid, anything that flows; liquor (lik^er), drink, generally alco¬ 
holic, such as whisky, brandy, rum, gin; not usually applied 
to wines and beer except by Prohibitionists; liqueur (lik-ur^), 
sweet, aromatic, alcoholic drink, taken in small glasses, like 
anisette (aniseed liqueur), ohaxtreuse (shar-truz', made by 
Carthusian monks), benedic^tine (made by Benedictine 
monks), cherry-brandy, curapoa (kii'ra-so, bitter oranges). 

A liquid is neither sfilid nor gfi-seous; a fluid is either a 
liquid or a gas. 

To make liquid...to liquefi. 

Apt to liquefy...dSliques^cent. 

a list, items in succession; a catalogue or catalog (kat'a-ldg), ar¬ 
ranged list, often alphabetical; an inVentory, list of goods 
on hand; a r511 of members; a schedule (sked'fll), list of de- 
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termlned arrangements; a carendar of dates; a nd'menclatnre, 
list of names used in a trade or science, particularly chemi¬ 
cal ; a tariff, list of rates, particularly customs duties; a p&nel 
of jurors; a roster of officers, etc.; a register, in a book; man¬ 
ifest, ship’s list of freight; waybill (R.R.’s). 
liter-. Anglicized form of litter-, Latin root meaning ‘^letter.” 
Derived forms: llt'erature, llt'erary, llt'eral (‘'according to 
the letter and not to the spirit”), dbliVerate (“cover up the 
letters”), illiterate. See Letter. 

literary (lit'er-a-ri), pertaining to letters or literature. (Note that 
the Latin word littera had two t’s, as still found in Litt. D., 
Litterarum Doctor, or Doctor of Letters; while literal, 
literary, literate, literature have only one t. The French 
word litterateur, a w^riter on literary subjects, or writer of 
literature, has two t’s). “The literary art largely consists in 
so combining the words and phrases of popular psychology as 
to convey such meaning more effectively than the common 
man can do. . . . When we speak of a cultivated man, we 
generally mean one who has learnt to appreciate and to 
make use of this more subtle and effective literary psychol¬ 
ogy.” (McDougall, Outline of Psychology, 1923.) 

Some words used on this subject 

Classic, classical, prosaic, poetic, poetical, lyric, lyrical, 
epic, dramatic, tragic, comic, didactic (teaching), hu'morous, 
tedious, in'teresting, attrac'tive, captivating, amusing, in¬ 
structive, concise, diffuse, confused, bombastic. Work, sub¬ 
ject, description, narrative, fiction, essay, prose, poetry, poem, 
poet, lyrics, song, ballad, ode, hymn, heroic, canto, fable, 
drama, dram^atist, tragedy, comedy, plot, action, character, 
unity, satire, epistle (letter), epigram (satire), blank verse, 
rhyme or rime, stanza, novel, volume, chapter, pamphlet, 
writer, orator, speech, eloquence, elocution, exposition, author, 
translator, publisher, printer, bookseller, newspaper, editor, 
journalist, review.—See also Writing, 
litho-. Greek root meaning “stone.” Derived forms: lith^ograph, 
mon'olith. See Stone. 

little (adjective) ; less than; least of; the least; small; tiny, very 
small. 

A little picture.a min'i-ature. 

See Many. 

a little; a trifle, of no value; a m6dicum, moderate quantity, as of 
a drug; a bit, one bite; a dash of liquid added to a dish, etc.; 
a touch; a pinch of salt; a drop of water. 

to live (liv). Latin vivo; hence viva'cious, full of life; to viv'Isect, 
cut up alive; qui vive (ke vev'), “Who goes there?”; vivat, 
long live.—To exist barely; to survive others who have died; 
to fare well or badly; to grow, etc.; to inhabit, dwell in, oc¬ 
cupy, reside at. 

to load (16d). Past tense loaded. As an adjective, laden is often 
used in place of loaded: “She was laden with parcels.” A 
load is anything carried, taken collectively; a burden is a 
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load, whether heavy or not, felt as cumbersome: sacred 

burden is this life ye bear.’’ 

loc-. Latin root meaning ‘‘place.” Derived forms: local, Idea¬ 
tion, dislocate. See Place. 

locii-. Latin root, same as loqu-, below, meaning “speak.” De¬ 
rived forms: locution, Elocution. See Speak. 

log-. Greek root meaning “word, science.” Derived forms: logic 
(loj'ik), catalog, prolSgue. See Word. 

ISgic, the science of reasoning.—An argument in logical form is 
called a syllogism:— 

(Major premise) All men are mortal; 

(Minor premise) John is a man; 

(Conclusion) Therefore John is mortal. 

long, from end to end; tall, from below to above; high, above sea 
level; lengthy, which lasts a long time, 
to long for something; yearn for; hunger for; to crave stimulants or 
narcotics; hanker after (this word is a recent formation com¬ 
bining hang and hunger); to pant after: “As the hart pant- 
eth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 
God.” (Psalm 42.) 

longitude (lon'jitud), a division of the earth.—Degrees of longi¬ 
tude are calculated West or East of the meridian of Green¬ 
wich, England. 

loo. Sound heard in to lose (l5oz, opposite of “find”), loose 
(loos, not tied), to loosen (loosen, untie), 
to look. Latin specio, spectum; hence the aspect or looks of a place; 
a suspect or one who is ‘ ‘ looked under ^ ’ as guilty; a prospect, 
“looked forth” to; to inspect, or look into; retrospect, or 
look backward; respect, or look again ; conspicuous, or easy to 
look at; perspicacity, or ability to see through; des'picable, 
looked down upon ; a spectator, one who looks on. 

To look at a thing; to envisage (en'viz-aj) a prospect; con¬ 
front (kon-frunt') somebody with an unpleasant fact; face a 
disagreeable necessity; examine in detail; study deliberately. 
For other synonyms, see the word See. 

Something everybody is looking at_cynosure (srno-shur). 

loose (adjective; pronounced lo5s) ; do not confuse with to lose 
(verb; pronounced lo5z). 

to loosen (lo5s^n). To let go, set free.— Latin solvo, solutum; hence 
a solvent, that which loosens the particles; to dissolve; dis¬ 
solute (adjective) ; insoTuble; solu'tion. 

loqu-. Latin root, same as locu- above, meaning “speak.” De¬ 
rived forms: loqua'cious, Sl'bquent, s51il"oquy. See Speak. 

lord. Latin dom'inus; hence dominion, lordship; to dSm'inate, be 
superior to; to d5m'ineer over, treat with condescension. 
Greek kyrios; hence kirk or church, the Lord’s building, 
to lose (looz). Past tense lost, Latin perdeo, perditum; hence per¬ 
dition, loss of soul. To forfeit (for'fit), lose one’s rights; to 
miss a train; sacrifioe as an offering. 

loli of people; a crowd, many; a mob, unruly; a cort^e, solemn 
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escort. Drawing of lots; a lottery for several prizes; a rafSe 
for one prize. See Many. 

loud, voice; high pitch; big volume; stentdrian, tremen'dous; 
vocif'erous, i.e., voiceful, as a protest, a claim; crescendo 
(kra-shen'do), rising. 

love. Latin amo, amor, amatus; hence am^atory, pertaining to 
love-making; an am'ateur, one who is fond of an art; am'or- 
ous, inclined to love. Greek Eros, the God of love; hence 
erSt'ic, pertaining to sexual love. Greek philos, friend; 
hence philanthropy, love of mankind; philosophy, love of wis¬ 
dom.— Love is the tender emotion that wants to give the best 
of itself to the loved object; it differs from fondness or liking 
in that we like that from which we receive pleasure.— Love of; 
devotion to, solemn attachment; affection for, tendency to re¬ 
act the same way; ssrmpathy with or toward, common feel¬ 
ing ; attachment to somebody one has been much with; fond¬ 
ness of, mild emotion; infatuation for (to be infatuated with) 
somebody who is not worth it; predilection for, choice of; 
adoration of, almost religious worship. 

Some words used on this subject 
Esteem, trust, con^fidence, mistrust, distrust, doubt, an- 
tip'athy, dislike, pity, compassion, favor, friendship, ac¬ 
quaintance, com'rade (or -rMe), en'emy, reconciliation, in'ti- 
mate, amiable, obliging, af'fable, friendly, cordial, hbstile, 
conciriatory, irrec^oncilable, surly, rough, 
low, vulgar. Latin bassus, stumpy, hence base, debased, to abase. 
Short, not tall; little, not big; vulgar, not refined; common, 
not distinguished; ignoble, not noble; menial service, etc., as 
by a servant; plebeian, of the plebs or common people, not 
aristocratic; dirty, ‘‘a low, dirty trick.” 
luc-. Latin root meaning “light” (opposite of darkness). De¬ 
rived forms: lu'cid, elucidate. See Light, 
luck, either good or bad; chance; good fortune, bad fortune; a 
risk which one assumes; a hS.zard; one’s lot or station in life; 
one’s fate; an 5men, sign of good or bad luck (a good omen, 
an evil omen); a prophetic sign; a foreboding or forecast; a 
good or evil augury; one’s horoscope or forecast of one’s fu¬ 
ture according to astrology; a prognos^tica^tion or foretelling 
by present symptoms; a diagndsis or statement of belief in a 
certain cause: “the doctor’s diagnosis.” 
lucky, adjective: (1) done by luck without prearrangement: a 
random shot; a fortunate occurrence; a fortu'itous encounter; 
an accidental happening; a casual occurrence; (2) having 
luck: prosperous person, successful, rich, etc. 
lum-, lumin-. Latin root meaning “light, brightness.” Derived 
forms: lu'minous, lu'minary, illu'minate. See Light, 
a lung. Latin pulmo (n) ; hence pul'monary, pertaining to the 
lungs. Pneumonia (nu-mo'nia), inflammation of the lungs; 


Pronunciation key. Vowel« & 6 I 6 fl y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 5 I 6 u y 
as In mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; ^ as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud: au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllaole pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh th in mother: niP as in sinir or In sinirer: nir-ar as ne in ilneer. See Svllables. 
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phthisis (thrsis), consumption of the lungs; tuberculosis, a 
wasting disease; pleurisy (ploo^isi), inflammation of the 
membranes that cover the lungs. A consumptive, a T.B., a 
lunger (lung'er, colloquial). 

luxury (luk'shoori) is more than comfort; it involves an idea 
of excess (Latin luxus, excess.)— Luxuriant, flourishing, 
abundant vegetation, foliage, imagination, etc.; luxurious, 
full of luxury, as a house, entertainment, etc.; eLegant, well- 
chosen to match; rich, costing money; sump'tuous (note 
spelling and pronunciation; often mispronounced “sump- 
tious’'), very costly. 

-ly, a suffix meaning “like,” added to adjectives to form adverbs: 
charming, charmingly; beautiful, beautifully. 

After the suffixes -able, -ible, the suffix -ly becomes simply 
ably, irresistibly, simply, credibly, probably (not: 
able-ly, simple-ly, etc.). 


accidental ly 
actual ly 
continual ly 
cool ly 
critical ly 
cruel ly 
emphatical ly 
especial ly 
final ly 

Note the spelling 


fine ly personal ly 

foul ly practical ly 

general ly rascal ly 

incidental ly real ly 

intentional ly successful ly 

literal ly universal ly 

logical ly usual ly 

natural ly virtual ly 

occasional ly 

‘‘wholly” pronounced “hole-ly.” 


Do not add -ly to any word except an adjective; much, 
over, thus, ill, well are already adverbs. There is no need for 
such words as muchly, overly, thusly, illy, welly. 

If the adjective already ends in -ly, use a roundabout phrase. 
“She has a lovely voice and she sang very sweetly” (not 
“lovelily”). 

Adverbs ending in -ly take the same accent as the parent 
word: Surely, ftnan^cially, indul}itably. 

Adverbs that are formed by adding ly to adjectives are 
compared by the use of more and most; others are usually 
compared by means of the extra syllable:— 


beautifully 

happily 

soon 

strongly 


more beautifully 
more happily 
sooner 

more strongly 


most beautifully 
most happily 
soonest 
most strongly 


lying, the telling of lies; prev§,rlcation, presentation of the truth 
in such a way that it will deceive, quibbling; double-dealing; 
double play; Svasion of an unpleasant issue by turning the 
attention in another direction; equiv^oca^tion, using words 
which have a double meaning to conceal one’s true thought; 
smoothness (colloquial), glossing over unpleasant details; 
deceit (de-set^), deliberate attempt to mislead. 
l3ring, remaining in a horizontal position. Note that the two 
verbs to lie (meaning respectively “to tell untruths” and 
“to be prone”), which are spelled alike, form their partici¬ 
ples in the same way : lying. 


M 


ma* Sound heard in mayor (head of a town), 
machine (ma-shen^), a working device with several moving parts; 
a device, any plan, physical or not; an apparatus, arrange¬ 
ment of devices, scientific, heating; a contrivance, ingenious 
device; a contraption, makeshift device. Tlie contriving of a 
secret plan is called machination (note the pronunciation with 
k: mak'i-na'shun). 

Done by machinery.mechanical (mekan^ikal). 

A convenient but not justified 

trick (on the stage).deus ex machina (make'na). 

madam (mad^em) ; in addressing an unknown lady: ‘‘Yes, 
Madam”; in correspondence with a stranger: “Dear 
Madam.”—French form: Madame, used before a professional 
singer^s or musician’s name and before most names of Euro¬ 
pean ladies: also used by itself: “Dear Madame.”—Abbre¬ 
viated Mme; plural Mmes. (Mesdames, pronounced medam'). 

The pronunciation “ma-am” (with one prolonged a) is used 
in addressing the Queen of England. The word is often pro¬ 
nounced “ ’m,” as in “Yes’m.” 

mademoiselle (mad''mwa-zer), abbreviated before a proper name 
only Mile.; plural Miles. (Mesdemoiselles). —French for 
“young lady” when addressing one or when speaking of 
one by name. As it means literally “my young lady/^ it is 
not correctly used after a or the. 
magn-. Latin root meaning “great.” Derived forms: mag'nate, 
mag'nitude, magnan'imous, Charlemagne. See Great, 
main'tenance (man'te-nens: note that the spelling is not -tain- 
like the verb “to maintain”); literally “hand-holding” or 
keeping in hand, keeping a hand on. 
make. Past tense made. —Latin facio, factum, to do or make; 
hence facile, easy; fact, a thing done; feasible, which can be 
done; manufacture, thing made up; perfection, thing made 
thoroughly. See Do.—To produce, bring forth; create, out 
of nothing or next to nothing; invent something new; dis¬ 
cover something which was then, but w^as not knowm: ‘A 
scientific discovery”; to cause a thing to become so and so; 
to form, shape; con'stitute, be the elements of; fashion out 
of a material; manufacture on a commercial scale; prepare, 
make ready; force somebody to do something; make up a 
sum; compose a poem; comprise a part, 
mal-. Latin root for “evil.” Derived forms: maVIce, mal'ady, 
mala'ria, malign. Used as a prefix to mean “evil” or 
“wrongly,” with words that are not fully anglicized, as mis- 
is used with fully anglicized words; mal- conveys more of an 
idea of evil. 
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a 


a 


a 


a 


Latin form 

malefaction 

malformation 

maladministration 


English form 

misdeed 

misshaping 

mismanagement 


male. Latin masculns; hence mas'cnlme. —In the names of per¬ 
sons and animals the sex is often indicated by a separate 
word: husband, wife; man, woman; boy, girl; bull, cow. 
Sometimes the pronoun he is used as a prefix: a he-bear, a 
he-goat. See Feminine. 

man. Latin homo, mankind in general; hence human, pertaining 
to mankind; humane, showing kindness to animats, etc.; 
human'ity, mankind as a whole; humanitarian, who loves 
mankind.—Latin vir, a male individual; hence viriFity, man¬ 
hood; virfle. —Greek andros, anthropos; hence philan'thropy, 
love of mankind; anthropoFogy, the science of the origin of 
man.—A person, general, either sex; an individual, one par¬ 
ticular person, either sex. In literature and general speech, 
man is often used regardless of sex, to include woman. A 

man is addressed on a letter and spoken of as Mr.-before 

the name; if he is engaged in one of the liberal professions 
he is sometimes in America, usually in England, addressed in 
writing as Esq. (pronounced ‘^es-kwir' written after the 
name and without a previous ‘'John Brown, Esq.” 

A boy is formally addressed in writing as “Master-” be¬ 

fore the name: “Master Henry Jones.” 

manageable (note that the e is preserved at the end of the root, to 
keep the g sound soft: managEable). 

manager; abbreviated after a name Mgr.; an administrator of a 
public office; director, more than manager; curator of a 
museum, impresario (im-pre-sa'rio), manager of a theatrical 
or concert party; editor, in charge of production on a news¬ 
paper, etc. 

mand-. Latin root meaning “order.” Derived forms: man'date, 
command, demand, countermand. See Order. 

manner or way of doing things; a style or fashion in which things 
are done; a mode of action; a mood or emotional disposition 
left over from a strong emotion. The phrase “in the man¬ 
ner of” is often expressed by its French abbreviation “a la” 
(for “a la mode” or “a la maniere de”) : “chicken a la 
King”; “an opera a la Wagner.” Manners, plural; way of 
behaving socially: “table manners,” “drawing room man¬ 
ners.” The details of good manners are called “the rules of 
etiquette” (et'iket') as practiced by people of good breeding 
or well-bred people. Boorish or provincial manners are those 
of ill-bred people. 


Awkward in his movements.gauche (gosh). 

a mantle, a cloak. Do not confuse with the word mantel, top of 
fireplace, pronounced the same. 

mann-. Latin root meaning “hand.” Derived forms: man'fial, 
m&nufacture, man'uscript, am&nfien'sis, (clerk). See Hand. 
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manufacture, literally making by hand/’ like manual, a hand¬ 
book.” Abbreviated (if at all) mfr.; manufacturing: mfg.; a 
manufacturer, mfr.; manufactured, mfd. (not mfgd.). 
many, adjective.—Latin multum; hence to mul'tiply, make many; 
a mul^'titude, many people or things; muLtiple, repeated 
many times; multi-millionaire, having many millions; multi¬ 
farious, having many activities.—Greek poly; hence poLygon, 
figure with many angles; porytech'nic, pertaining to many 
arts.— Numerous, in large numbers; frequent, recurring; 
manifold, much repeated. 

Living or fond of living in large groups.grega^rious. 

Some words used on this subject 

A flock of birds; covey of partridges; brace of pheasants; 
bevy of larks, quails, girls; swarm of bees, ants; shoal or 
school of fish; herd of cattle; pack of hounds, wolves; drove 
of oxen; crowd of people; multitude of things; congeries 
(kon-je'ri-ez) of particles; outfit of things used for one pur¬ 
pose; kit of tools; trousseau, bride’s clothes; layette of baby 
clothes; canteen of utensils. 

VARIOUS DEGREES OP MULTITUDE 


When we say We mean about 

Just a few (of a group of peoide). 2% 

A few.. . . 5% 

Not a few (pedantic). 10% 

Quite a few (colloquial but necessary). 15% 

Many. 30% 

Everybody who is anybody. 40% 

A good many. 50% 

Most . 60% 

Almost everybody. 75% 

Everybody . 

Everybody without exception. 95% 

Every single one of them.100% 


mar-. Latin root meaning ‘‘sea.” Derived forms: marine, 
mar'itime. See Sea. 

marriage (mar'ij), either the ceremony or the relation. To marry; 
marrying; married. —Latin matrimonium; hence mat'rimdny, 
the state of being married; matrimo'nial, pertaining to mar¬ 
riage or to getting married.—Greek games; hence polyg'amy, 
marriage to several wives; monog'amy, marriage to one wife. 
—^Wedlock, the state of being married; the nuptials, the wed¬ 
ding ceremony. 

Pertaining to the wedding.nuptial. 

Pertaining to getting married.matrimonial. 

Pertaining to the married relation. .. .con'jugal. 

Pertaining to the husband.mar'ital. 

Non-marriage ..ceTibacy. 

An unmarried man.a ceHbate, a bach^elor. 
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An unmarried woman .a spinster (old maid, 

sarcastically). 

Man having t^vo wives at the same 

time. a big'amist. 

a master; feminine mistress. —^Latin dominus; hence to dominate, 
be above: '‘The castle dominates the surrounding country'’; 
to domineer, ‘‘boss”: "His domineering disposition had 
made him many enemies.” In the sense of teacher, Latin 
magister; hence a magistrate, magisterial. 

A master in music.a maestro (ma-es-tro). 

A masterpiece.a chef-d’ceuvre (sha-duvr). 

material (adjective), pertaining to matter; low, common, vulgar, 
carnal (of the flesh), earthly; which matters: important, con¬ 
siderable, weighty. 

a material, used for constructing, building or making; stuff (gen¬ 
eral, especially cloth). 

Some materials used in clothing 
Silk: velvet, satin, crepe de chine (krap-de-shen"), georgette 
(zhor-zhet'), pongee or tussah or tussor (Oriental). 

Cotton: corduroy (ribbed velvet), gingham (ging'am), 
voile (voyl), cretonne, sateen, Italian cloth, cambric, madras', 
broadcloth (shirting). 

Wool: tweed (heavy, rough), delaine (de-lan'), jersey 
cloth, gabardine, tricotine, chinchilla (in England* reefer 
cloth), faced cloth (U. S. = broadcloth, England). 

Mixed: mohair. Palm Beach. 

matter, the stuff of which everything is made, unless it is made of 
Mind, or both. Stuff, raw material; body, assuming a soul; 
substance, assuming an invisible reality; material for particu¬ 
lar purpose; importance. 

One who believes there is no Matter.a spiritualist. 

(the word has other less precise meanings 
also) 

One who believes that there is no Mind.a materialist. 

One who believes that Matter and Mind are 

one .a mon'ist. 

One who believes that Matter and Mind are 

two.a diialist. 

The subject matter of pharmacy.materia medica. 

mix'imum, plural maxima, occasionally maximums. "The most,’’ 
opposed to minimum; "To secure maximum efficiency”; 
"the population reached its maximum ten years ago.” 

In the sense of "the best,” use optimum: "The climate of 
Florida provides the optimum for orange growing, although 
California claims maximum production of several varieties.” 

Pronnneifttion key. Vowels & 9 I 6 a y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & I 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; k as in father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
lorad; an as in land. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in nnstressed 
syllable pronoimced aa doubtful (& in senate). Consonants: g alwaya aa in go; th aa in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or In singer; ng>g as ng in ^ger. See Syllables. 
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a meal; a breakfast (on rising), lunch (small amount at any time, 
IJ. S.; in England at midday only); tea, coffee (generally in 
the afternoon), dinner (principal meal); supper (evening 
meal); a repast (heavy formal meal); a feed (vulgar); a feast 
(to one unaccustomed to it). 

A small, casual meal.a snack = some lunch. 

Meal at fixed price.table d’hote (tabl-d5t). 

(Meal) selected by each.a la carte. 

A featured dish for the day... .plat du jour (pla-du-zhoor). 

Meal room in private house.dining room. 

Meal room in hotel.restaurant. 

Meal room in community build¬ 
ing .refec'tory. 

ie mean. Past tense, meant (ment). (Speaking of a person) To 
want to say, wish to say, wish to convey. (Speaking of an 
act or phrase, etc.) To sig'nify, intend, purport, denote, imply 
(something not said), indicate (point to). 

A word that means almost the same.a syn'onym. 

mean (adjective); low, vulgar, common, undignified, coarse; 
wretchSd, contemptible, sordid, worthless, shabby. 

(Person) stingy (stin'ji), parsimonious (see this word), 
penu'rious (see this word), small-minded, petty, 
the meaning (of an action): the significance, importance, value; the 
purport, import, intent, drift; (of a phrase) the sense. 


Words of the same meaning.syn'onyms. 

Words of opposite meanings.an'tonyms., 


a measure. —Latin mensura; hence mensuration. —Greek metron; 

hence thermometer. —A gauge (gaj'), a yardstick (also fig¬ 
uratively), a standard (fixed measure). 

(In general sense, “the measure”) the extent, the dimen'- 
sions, the size, the area, the degree, the quantity, the number. 

Measures of length.yard, meter, foot, inch, etc. 

Measures of weight.pound, ounce, kilo, centigram, etc. 

Measures of volume.... bushel, i>eck, gallon, quart, pint, 

liter, etc. 

Measures of time.year, month, week, day, hour, min¬ 

ute, second, etc. 

Measures of area.section, acre, hectare, etc. 

See Metric System, Thermometer, Many, Warm. 

mechanics (mekanlks), the science of motion: a mechanic; me¬ 
chanical; mech'anism; a mech^anfcian. 
medl-cine, art of healing; medTclnal, pertaining to cure, rem¬ 
edies, drugs: “The medicinal properties of arnica”; medical, 
pertaining to medicine as an art, or to physicians: “the medi¬ 
cal profession.” 

Some words used on this subject 

Prescription, drugs, physic, a medicament, a sed'ative (in¬ 
ternal soothing remedy), a purgative, a laxative, a narcotic 
(pain-killing) ^ a soporific (sleep-producing), a feb'rifuge 
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medicine, Ctd. 

(fever-abating), an emoriient (external soothing application), 
medi-. Latin root meaning “middle/^ Derived forms: me^cUnm, 
me'diocre, medle'val, mS'diate, imme'diate. See Middle, 
me'dium, adjective; beween two: medium-price article”; 

middle, equidistant: ”the middle course”; intermMiate, in 
the middle of a sequence of two or more: “an intermediate 
size between those offered, neither so large nor so small”; 
middling: “they are in middling circumstances, neither rich 
nor poor”; average; mean: “the mean temperature of the 
Pacific Ocean at noon.” 

to meet. Past tense met. To run across, run into; encounter, gen¬ 
erally obstacles; experience difficulty; face a situation; con¬ 
front, with hostility. To run together; assemble, gather, 
collect, congregate, convene, muster, 
a meet or a meeting, by arrangement: a g&thering, accidental; a 
conference, meeting to discuss; a convention, trade, fraternal, 
etc.; a conclave, church; congress, international; a council, 
K. C. Church, very formal; Chautauqua, educative. A meet¬ 
ing of individuals: an encounter with somebody; a confronta¬ 
tion of opposing witnesses; an interview, conversation; a 
seance (sa-ans"), spiritism; a rendezvous; a tete-^tete, two. 
A meeting of things; confluence of streams; concom'itance of 
events; coin'cidence of unexpected events; conglom'eration, 
haphazard. The people who meet: the congregation, church; 
audience, theater; spectators, show; members of organized 
group. 

Some words and phrases used on this subject 

Parliamentary proce'dure, a Parliamentarian; to open a 
meeting, come to order; read the minutes; hear the report; 
chairman, committee; to move a resolution; to present a mo¬ 
tion, to second; an amendment; in order; out of order, to 
vote; “Those in favor say ^Aye’ (i)”; “ contrary-minded ”; 
the ayes (iz), the nays (naz) have it; carried, lost; order of 
the day; raise the question of order; on a point of order; 
move the adjournment; a motion to adjourn; to rise; sine die. 
mem'oran'dum, plural memorandums ; written note; memoranda, 
in scientific use. Abbreviated: “memo.” 
mem'ory. Greek mneme; hence mnemon'ics, the science of mem¬ 
orizing. See Remember. 

ment-. Latin root meaning “mind.” Derived forms: mental, 
mentality. See Mind. 

mental, pertaining to the mind, as against matter or spirit, the 
mind being the understanding substance, matter the physique, 
and spirit the soul or ultimate reality. 

Some words used on this subject 
Subjective, pertaining to the thinking subject, internal; 
objective, of the object, external; intellectual, of the percep¬ 
tions ; emotional, pertaining to the desires ; volitional, pertain¬ 
ing to the will; instinctive; intelligent; a reaction, response 
to a stimulus; a reflex, movement in which the will does not 
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enter; a complex, group of tendencies; dieposition; temper; 
temperament. 

Quiet, calm, good humor, tranquillity, satisfaction, cheer¬ 
fulness, bliss, uneasiness, joy, pleasure, mirth, gaiety, laugh¬ 
ter, smile, contentment, discontent, care, pain, trouble, sorrow, 
sadness, grief, anxiety, sigh, sob, complaint, tear, regret, 
consolation, courage, discouragement, depression, wish, care¬ 
lessness, hope, happiness, unhappiness, expectation, illusion, 
despair, timidity, alarm, fear, fright, terror, dread, surprise, 
wonder, astonishment, seriousness; satisfied, pleased, glad, 
happy, joyful, restless, discontented, sad, painful, uneasy, 
timid, fearful, alarmed, merry, delighted, fearless, careless, 
hopeful, broken-hearted, afraid, terrified, surprised, aston¬ 
ished, depressed, disconsolate, serious, 
to mention (literally ‘'call to mind”); state, as a fact; teU; relate an 
incident; narrate a story; retail a chain of incidents; recount 
an old yarn ; enumerate, name as from a list; specify, itemize; 
name; quote something heard or read; recite a series of facts, 
a mes'senger (mes^enjer). Latin nuntius; hence to announce. 

Greek angelos; hence an angel or messenger of the Lord. 
One who carries a message; an envoy, one who is sent; an 
ambassador, who negotiates authoritatively; an Sm'issary, a 
secret agent; a courier, who travels ahead; Papal nuncio 
(nun^shi5). 

Messieurs (pronounced mesifz), plural of Mr.; abbreviated, before 
names only Messrs. —When addressing a group of men, as in 
a letter to a firm, use “Gentlemen” or “Dear Sirs.” 
a metal (steel, iron, etc.). Remember it by “metallic.” Do not 
confuse with mettle (really the same word as “metal,” but 
used, with this spelling, to speak of somebody's strength). 

Some words used on this subject 

To mine, assay, melt, molten, smelt, cast, forge, hammer, 
mix, alloy, solder, oxydize, rust; iron, steel, copper, zinc, 
brass, nickel, lead, tin, tin-plate, sheet-iron, bronze, gold, 
silver, mercury, platinum, aluminum, amalgam; alloy, forge, 
furnace, blast-furnace, mold, cast-iron; brazen, flexible, mal¬ 
leable, ductile, fusible, liquid, rusty, 
a metaphor (met'a-for, literally “carry-over”). A way of using a 
word or phrase to express an idea similar to it, such as “the 
leg of a table,” “the eye of a needle,” “the smiling rainbow 
w^hich we call Hope.” Met'a-phor'i-cal-ly, not literally, 
-meter. Words ending in -meter have the accent on the syllable 
before: barom'eter, thermom'eter, speedom'eter, radiom'eter, 
photom'eter. Exceptions: Metric units are accented on the 
me" of meter; kiro-m@"ter, hec"to-me"ter. 
meter. In Prosody, the measure of the line of poetry according to 
“feet” and stress. In English poetry, the meter depends en¬ 
tirely on accent. 

“The cur/few tolls / the knell / of part/ing day.” 
(Each foot consists, in this particular meter, of one unstressed 
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and one stressed syllable, the stressed one being at the end of 
the foot.) 

metric system (met^rik sis'^tem). The metric system of weights, 
coins and measures, used everywhere except in the United 
States and the British Empire—although its use is permissible 
there on an equality with the ancient measures still found in 
those countries—is based on relationship between all the 
units. Knowing any one of the standard units, one knows 
all the others automatically. The fundamental unit is the 
metre or meter, one yard and one-tenth, a meter being origi¬ 
nally calculated as one forty-millionth part of the earth 
meridian. A cube one-tenth of a meter in each dimension, 
called a cubic decimeter, is the litre or liter (letter), equiva¬ 
lent to slightly less than a quart. The weight of a liter of 
distilled water at a temperature of 4 degrees centigrade (the 
temperature of minimum expansion of water) is a kilogram, 
equivalent to slightly over twu pounds weight (the metric 
pound is therefore almost the same weight as the English 
pound). One cubic centimeter (abbreviated c. c.) of water 
weighs one gram, and is the standard for small w^eights. 

The names of multiples and sub-multiples of each unit are 
formed according to a uniform system : 


Kilo (Greek word meaning 1,000).1,000 times 

Ilekto (Greek wurd meaning 100). 100 times 

Deka (Greek word meaning 10). 10 times 

deci (Latin wurd for 10; written wuth a 

small letter) .one-tenth 

centi (Latin for 100; small letter).one-hundredth 

mini (Latin for 1,000; small letter).one-thousandth 


Kflogram, 1,000 grams (over 2 lb.); Kilome'ter, 1,000 
meters (about 1,100 yards) ; decimeter, one-tenth of a meter 
(about 4 inches): centimeter, one-hundredth of a meter (% 
of an inch) ; millimeter, one-thousandth of a meter (]/^5 of 
an inch). 

The metric system is entirely decimal (counting by tens), 
each unit being ten times larger or smaller than the next. It 
can, however, be used duodecimally when individual figures 
are available for the numbers now written 11 and 12. 

The adoption of the metric system will not necessitate a 
change of names for the popular measures, but a mere re¬ 
defining of their values. Thus a pound will be 500 grams, 
instead of 453 grams as at present; a quart will be 1,000 c. c., 
instead of 1,135 c. c. as at present; and a yard will be 1,000 
mm., instead of 914 mm. as at present, 
mi. Sound heard in Miss, Mrs., Mr., mystery, 
the middle, the center.—Latin me'diiis; hence me'dial, occupying the 
middle of the structure; me'dian, dividing into right and left 
(as the animal spine); mediation, offer of good services be¬ 
tween two parties in a dispute; medieval, pertaining to the 
Middle Ages; medium, average; mediocre, poor in degree; 
interme'diate, occupying the middle between two sizes. 

The word midst no longer carries an idea of exact center, 
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and refers merely to the fact of being snrronnded by, like 
the word among: ‘‘In the midst of thieves,^' entirely sur¬ 
rounded by thieves. 

midget, a person of well-proportioned small body, distinguished 
from a dwarf, the latter being a person with large head, broad 
coarse limbs, and short body. “A dwarf is a repulsive sight.'' 
Dwarfs are often mentally defective, while midgets are apt 
to be of normal intelligence. 

mild. —Latin mitis; hence to mitigate, make milder, as “mitigate 
a punishment.'' Climate: balmy, tem'perate ; remedy: gentle, 
slow. 

milk.— Latin lac, lactis; hence lactic acid; lacteal glands; lactose, 
sugar of milk.—Greek gala; hence Galaxy, the Milky Way, 
an assemblage of shining “stars’' or persons; galactometer, 
a milk testing device. 

to mim'ic. This word used to be spelled mimick. The k is preserved 
in mimicking, like traflBLcking, picnicking, to keep the hard 
sound of the c. 

mind.— Latin mens, mentis; hence mental, pertaining to the mind; 
demented, out of his mind.—Latin animus, meaning the 
“breath” or soul; hence animosity, a heated feeling; &nimal; 
Animation. —Creek nous (nods), reason; hence noumenon, an 
object apprehended by the mind, as against phenomenon, an 
object perceived by the senses. Greek also phren; hence 
phrenol'ogy, the study of the mind through its supposed mani¬ 
festation in the shape of the head; phrenitis, brain fever. 
See Mental. 


Study of one’s own mind.introspection 

lieading an absent person's mind.telep'athy 


“We have to confess that it is impossible to distinguish 
clearly and confidently between body and mind, between the 
working of the body and the manifestations of mind in or 
through the body.” (McDougall, Outline of Psychology, 
1923.) 

a minister of religion; a clergyman (in England, clergyman is used 
exclusively for a representative of the Anglican or Episcopal 
Church, representatives of “dissenting” or “Nonconformist” 
Protestant Churches being spoken of as “ministers”); a 
priest, Catholic or Anglican; a rabbi, Jewish; a preacher; 
pastor; parson (colloq.); rector, in charge of a parish and 
receiving the tithes; vicar, salaried incumbent of a parish; 
curate, second in command; chaplain, army, fraternal, etc.; 
bishop, administrator of diocese; archbishop; cardinal (R. C.). 

A minister is addressed in writing as “The Reverend So- 
and-So”; a bishop as “The Right Reverend So-and-So.” 
mirror.— Latin speculum; hence spec^nlar, having the properties 
of a mirror; to spec^'nlate, to watch, spy, look out for oppor- 

Pronunciation key. Vowels a § I 6 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; i ft I 6 u y 
as in mat, mot, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; Sr as in merry; er a« in mercer; oru as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable- Long vowel in unatraased 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (& in senate). Consonants; g always as In go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in hnger. See Syllables. 
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tunities. Same origin as Latin spectare, to look; hence spec¬ 
tacle; respect; prospect. —A looking glass; a reflector in a 
telescope, different from refractor, a lens; a cheval glass 
(shuv^r), tall swinging mirror. 

mis-, a prefix of both Latin and Saxon origin, meaning 
‘‘wrongly, not suitably,’’ as in: mistake, misunderstand, mis- 
mated, mismanage. It is used only with fully Anglicized 
words, while the Latin prefix mal-, originally meaning the 
same as mis-, is used with words that are still Latin in form, 
no sharp line being drawn anywhere: 

Mismanagement .maladministration 

Misdeed .malefaction 

Misshaped .malformed 

mischief (mis'chif); hence mischievous; note change of f to v, like 
grief, grievous. Note that the adjective ends in -ous, not 
-ious as often misspelled, and that it is pronounced with short 

i: mis'chiv-iis. 

miss-. Latin root meaning “send, throw.” Derived forms: mis¬ 
sion, missive, dismiss, permit, r^ee Send. 

missis or missus, a humorous invented word corresponding to the 
correct pronunciation of the word Mrs. (never properly writ¬ 
ten in full). “My missus,” “My old girl” (vulgar). 

mistake of perception; error of judgment; (socially) faux pas 
(fo' pa.), French for “false step”; a social slip, a mistake 
against social conventions. A faux pas is made or com¬ 
mitted by a person: “She had hardly finished denouncing 
bobbed hair, when she realized she had made a faux pas; her 
hostess had just had her hair bobbed that very day.” “Im¬ 
pugning the character of the witness was a faux pas which 
alienated the sympathies of the jury.” 

Mistress (pronounced Missus before a name). Abbreviated before 
a name only, Mrs. (see “missus”). 

to mix (Past tense mixed, formerly mixt), to put together; to jumble 
up (colloq.); join neatly; shuffle cards; stir liquid; blend tea, 
coffee; fuse metals; amalgamate mercury and another metal; 
alloy one metal with another; scramble eggs; implicate some¬ 
body in an accusation; come together; mingle among the 
crowd; associate with, make friends, etc. 

In chemistry mixture is used when the elements keep their 
identity and are said to be physically united: “Air is a mix¬ 
ture of nitrogen and oxygen”; compound is used when they 
lose their identity and are said to be chemically united: 
“Water is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen.” 
a mixture: a medley, not well suited together; a jumble of ill- 
assorted things; a mingle; a compound (see Mix); an amal¬ 
gam, mercury with another metal; a blend of tea, coffee; 
tobacco; a hash; a stew; a hodgepodge; a pdtpourri, music, 
a mob, unruly; a rabble, low-class; a crowd, many people. See 
Crowd. 

a mode or mood of a verb is a form it takes to indicate the “mood’^ 
or state of mind of the speaker. In English the usually recog- 
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nized modes are the indicative, mode of certainty; impera¬ 
tive, mode of command; the subjunctive, mode of dependence; 
and the infinitive, indefinite or undefined mode. See Con¬ 
jugation. 

a mSd'el. See Pattern. 

a MSd'ernist. In Christian polemics, a Christian who believes that 
many of the Bible narratives are not to be accepted as lit¬ 
erally true. Opposite: Fundamentalist, 
mdd'est, adjective; opposite of “conceited’': diffident; retiring; 
bashful; unassuming. Opposite of large: small, little, mod¬ 
erate: “a modest income.” 

to modify (mod'ifi), modifying, modified; slightly change in degree. 

In grammar, a word modifies another when it completes a 
unit of thought with it: “A large income” (“large” modifies 
“income”). 

MohS.m'medan. The religion of Mohammed or Mahomet or 
Muhammad is properly called Islam (izTam), and its devo¬ 
tees Moslems or Muslims. 

a moment is longer than an instant (the sounds m-m-n suggesting 
weight, while the -st-t of “instant” suggests speed), 
money (mun'i). Latin pecunia, from pecu, cattle, as cattle was 
the earliest means of exchange, as it still is with African 
tribes; hence pecu'niSry, relating to money; impecu'nious, 
poor; to pSc'ulate, to “graft” in public office. Funds 
(plural); cash; assets, money and other property together; 
in ready form: coin, bills, specie (spe'she), legal tender. 

Pertaining to coin money.mon'etary 

Place 'where money is coined.the Mint 

Pertaining to money as wealth.pecu'niary 

Profitable in terms of money.lucrative (lu'krativ) 

One who has just made money.a nouveau riche (noovo'- 

resh') 

See Spend. 

mon-it-. Latin root meaning “warn, advise.” Derived forms: 
mon'itor, admonition. See Warn. 

a monk (mungk), a member of a monastic order, especially of an 
order which lives in seclusion, such as the Carthusians (named 
after the Chartreuse monastery), Trappists and Benedictines 
(“the learned monks”); loosely, a member of a strict re¬ 
ligious order which keeps some contact with the world, such 
as Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites. The word monk is 
not properly applied to those orders which actively engage in 
priestly ministry, such as Jesuits, Passionists, Oblates, Marists, 
Redemptorists, etc. The feminine of monk is nun. 

a monkey (mung'ki). Latin simia, an ape; hence simian, adjec¬ 
tive: ape-like. One of the smaller forms of quadrumanous 
(four-handed) mammals, with long tails; an ape, one of the 
larger forms, heavy and without tails, such as the gorilla, the 
orang, the gibbon, the chimpanzee (which most closely re¬ 
sembles man); a baboon (dog-faced monkey). 
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mono-. Greek root meaning alone, only/’ Derived forms: 

mon'ogram, mon'arch, mon'olSgue. See One. 
mood. See Mode. 

moon. Latin luna; hence lunar, pertaining to the moon; a lunatic, 
one wh<o is ‘^moon-struck.’^—The moon’s crescent; a quarter; 
half-moon; the waning (decrescent) moon; the waxing (grow¬ 
ing) moon. “The moon waxes in the shape of a D and wanes 
in the shape of a C.” 

moral, literally “according to established usage” from Latin 
mores, customs; hence morals, one’s attitude to society and 
social duties; morality of an act; morale (moral'), state of 
hopefulness or despair of an individual or a nation; a mor'al- 
ist, one who preaches; immor'al, contrary to morals; unmoral, 
having nothing to do with right and wrong: “Thought is 
essentially unmoral; only when affected by the emotions does 
it become moral or immoral.” 

more. Latin plus, pluris; hence plural, a number more than one; 
surplus, what is left over and above. Greek pleon; hence a 
ple'onasm, a redundance of words, as in both alike.” 

The idea of “more” is often indicated by the prefix ad-, to: 
advance, go more forward; additional, given more; accel¬ 
erate, go faster; or by the prefix re, again: replenish, fill 
again, fill some more; repeat, ask for more, ask again. With 
some English words the idea of more is often expressed by a 
word beginning with out: to outdo, do more than; outstrip, 
outspeed, outcut, outshine, outnumber, outweigh, outmaneu- 
ver, outgrow. To enlarge, give more area; increase, give more 
growth; inflate, fill out more; swell, become rounder and 
larger; widen, take or give more width; broaden, take or 
give more scope; extend in various directions; distend, ex¬ 
tend too far; dilate, become larger in all directions: “Ilis eyes 
dilated at the sight of food”; magnify, make more important; 
surpass somebody or something, grow above it, become more 
successful; append, add one thing at the end of another; 
annex, join one thing to another, in a subsidiary capacity; 
accrue, become naturally a part of a thing: “interest accrues 
rapidly. ’ ’ 

When two things grow or decrease proportionately to each 
other, use the more . • . the more, the less . . . the less, or 
the followed by the comparative form: 

The more I learn, the more I am impressed. 

The better the day, the better the deed. 

The more you grow, the greater your need of common sense. 

The longer the theater remains open, the more people want 
to come in. 

The less I see of him, the less I miss him. 
moreover (one word), 
morose, adjective. See Sullen. 

mort-. Latin root meaning “death.” Derived forms: mor^tuary, 
immor'tal, mor'tify, mort'gage. See Death, 
mortgage (mor'gij), the “dead-wager,” like mortuary, the place 
for the dead. Note the derived forms: mortgagor (an absurd 
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spelling; correctly mortgageor to keep the g soft, or mort¬ 
gager contrary to -er rule; pronounced mor'ga-jor'), the one 
who gives a mortgage on his property (i.e., the one who re¬ 
ceives the money on it); mortgagee, the one to whom the 
property is mortgaged, who gives the money, 
mother. Latin mater; hence maternal, motherly; maternity; 
matrix or mat, a mold; matrimony, marriage. 

Maternal is more properly applied to the duties (notice the 
sternness of the sound T), motherly to the tenderness (notice 
the softness of the sound TH), although no sharp line can 
be drawn. ‘'This little girl is stern and maternal with smaller 
children; her sister is tender and motherly.** The same re¬ 
mark applies to father and paternal, brother and fraternal, 
motion, a change of position, whether the object was previously 
moving or not: “the motion of the stars**; movement, with 
a beginning and an ending: “He made a slight movement with 
his foot**; move, part of a plan: “I have just played; now it*s 
your move.** 

motion pictures, the official name; moving pictures, a more popular 
name; “the movies,** colloquial; the cin'ema; the Idn'ema, 
the screen (figuratively); the silver sheet. 

Terms used in film production 

The narrative from which Ihe film is produced is called the 
scenario (sena'rio). If it was written especially for film pro¬ 
duction, it (S called an original; if based on a book or story 
published as fiction, it is an adaptation. In brief form it is 
a synop'sis; in full detail, giving each scene and title in the 
sequence in which they will appear in the finished film, it is 
a contmu'ity. 

A scene consists of a number of consecutive pictures made 
without moving the camera, and representing one unit of 
action. A close-up, made by bringing the camera nearer, or 
bringing the artist nearer the camera, or by using a lens of 
different focus, is properly counted as a separate scene from 
the long shot. 


Camera Work 

Films are photographed in the motion picture camera and 
exhibited by means of the projector. The latter only is re¬ 
ferred to as the machine, the camera being generally referred 
to as the outfit. In or on the camera, the film is held in 
boxes called retorts or magazines. It passes through a gate, 
in which it is exposed, being moved forward intermittently 
by a crank and a movement which allows the film to stop 
in the aperture for a fraction of a second. 

At the end of each scene the assistant camera man or 
assistant director holds up a slate or scene hook, consisting 
of any device bearing large consecutive numbers, by which 
the scene will be identified. A still or still picture, meaning 
an ordinary photograph, is made of such scenes as will have 
advertising value when the film is released. 
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The lens used is practically always an anastigmat (produc¬ 
tive of utmost crispness of focus); it may be of any focal 
length, from wide angle to telephoto. Various light Alters 
(color or effect filters) may be used to modify the relative 
intensity of highlights and shadows, to produce night or fog 
or other effects. 


The Film 

Standard film stock is 35 mm. wide (1% inch); sub-stand¬ 
ard, used by amateurs, may be 16 or 8 mm. It comes in vari¬ 
ous emulsions, panchromatic or superpan being most sensitive 
to a wide range of colors, including red. Negative film is 
used in the camera, being much faster than positive film (on 
which prints are made, as many as desired). After exposure 
and development, the negative shows the blacks and whites 
reversed, just like ordinary kodak film. 

During cranking (usually by motor), the film comes to a 
complete stop 16 times in each foot (24 times a second at 
normal talkie speed). Each time it stops, a frame (single 
picture, showing no motion) is exposed. (The illusion of 
motion comes from the persistence of vision.) The blank 
space between frames is the frame line; it falls exactly half¬ 
way between two sets of perforations, of which there are 4 
sets to each frame. The individual frame or i)icture is one 
inch wide and ^ inch high. The footage is recorded on an 
indicator or counter. 


Effects 

An exposure in the camera may be straight or with certain 
effects. Among these are the fade in, fade out, lap dissolve, 
wipe-over (which may take one of many different forms), the 
iris, which makes the center of the picture appear first or 
disappear last, the bam-doors, and mattes of various shapes 
(keyhole, binoculars, etc.). Tricks are produced by double 
exposure or multiple exposure. 

During action, the camera may be tilted up or down, or 
panned (panorammed) horizontally, or both. It may be 
placed on a rotambulator, so that the scene perambulates from 
a long shot to a close-up. Reverse motion is produced by 
cranking backwards. 


Speed 

Standard speed, for both camera and projector, is 24 frames 
a second for talkies. With a camera overspeeding from 4 to 
8 times or more, projection speed being constant, the result 
on the screen is slow motion. Underspeeding produces accel¬ 
erated motion. Considerable underspeeding (one frame in¬ 
stead of 8 per turn of the crank) is called stop motion, the 
process used in making animated cartoons, etc. (animation). 

ProniinciaUon key. Vowels & 3 i 5 tl y as in xnste^ meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (i in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See lullabies. 
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Laboratory Work 

After exposure in the camera, the film is placed on racks 
and developed, fixed and washed in tall tanks, then dried on 
huge drums (or it is developed, fixed, washed and dried in 
a continuous machine with rollers), after which it is polished 
on a buffing machine to remove surface dirt on the celluloid. 
When the negative is ready, a positive print is made by run¬ 
ning the finished negative in contact with unexposed film of 
another kind, called positive stock, through another kind of 
camera, called the printing machine or printer, in the dark 
room. Inside the printing machine is a light which exposes 
the film. This first positive print is called sample print or 
test print. It is black and white. 

Each piece of film may be cut at any place, and anything 
from one frame up omitted. The scenes can thus be re¬ 
arranged and cut to give any result. This cutting is called 
editing. The physical work of cutting scenes and putting 
them together is called by names that vary with every labora¬ 
tory, such as splicing, patching, mending or joining, and 
which could be standardized as cementing. The resultant 
thicker jjiece of film is called splice or patch. This cementing 
is done by means of a solvent called film cement, after the 
emulsion has been scraped off the surface of the film from one- 
eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch. A small hand press or a 
large machine is generally used but is not indispensable. 

The scenes arranged in their proper sequence, with or with¬ 
out temporary titles, are then projected before a second 
cutting. 

Titles 

The titles and sub-titles form part of the film. Feature film 
titles are photographed from cards, which carry out the pro¬ 
ducer’s intention and often suggest actions and emotions not 
shown fully on the film itself. The nature of the type and 
illustrations is of great psychological importance. 

All titles have to be in perfect alignment, every letter being 
true to the sixty-fourth of an inch, horizontally and vertically. 
Titles are photographed in a title camera, fitted with the same 
“effects” as an ordinary camera. The title negative is devel¬ 
oped and printed in the usual way. 

The Sample Print 

When the final sequence and cutting of scenes has been 
decided upon, the sample print is tinted and toned, which 
means that certain colors are put on either by a stain or 
dyeing process, called tinting, which covers the entire piece 
of film, or by a chemical process called toning, which affects 
only the exposed parts of the picture. Or the film is printed 
direct on tinted stock. Then a written statement called an 
assembly is made. This contains the first few words of every 
title and a brief identification of each scene and also the 
colors. 

The negative is then matched^ meaning that the whole nega- 
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tive is cut and placed in such an order as to agree to one 
inch with the standard positive. This negative is assembled 
together with the negative of titles in lengths of 200 feet or 
less, each such length being called a roll, from which the 
release prints will be made (release prints being those which 
will be projected publicly). 

Length 

The pictures of the same thing are called a subject and the 
complete number of reels required to show that subject fully 
is called a print. A subject which will occupy the greater 
part of a program is called a feature. The minimum standard 
length of a feature is five reels. A reel is one thousand feet 
or less. The reel is a unit of length, but the word is also 
used to speak of the actual metal reel on which the film is 
ke])t. Around each reel is sometimes placed a film band with 
the name of the film and the number of the reel. 

Standard films are made of celluloid, which is a highly 
inflammable nitrate of cellulose. But there is also a slow- 
burning acetate of cellulose called non-flam film or safety film. 
Non-flam film is also made in a narrower width with smaller 
individual pictures, called safety standard, which can be pro¬ 
jected the same size as the standard film and requires no 
license or licensed operator. The life of safety film is some¬ 
what less than that of celluloid film, 
motivation. In story-writing and the drama, the presentation to 
the reader of sufficient motives for an action to appear 
plausible. For example, if the climax of a situation is to be 
a fight, it will have to be motivated perhaps by an insult; the 
insult itself will be motivated, perhaps by a misunderstanding 
which causes wounded pride. All motivation arises from 
natural instincts or impulses (see list of instincts, under In¬ 
stincts). In the example just given, the instinct of laughter 
in one of the characters may cause him to make a humorous 
remark; this remark, misunderstood, hurts the other person’s 
instinct of assertion, causing him to utter the insult, which 
in turn arouses the opponent’s instinct of assertion; hence the 
fight, a rivalry of assertiveness. A true happening, without 
sufficient motivation, will often appear impossible when re¬ 
lated in story form. 

mdtive, the desire which moves one xo action, often explained after 
the event as a ‘^reason”; an incentive, a good reason which 
incites to action, like the promise of a reward; a stimulus, 
that which rouses to action; a spur, figurative; an induce¬ 
ment, a reward or promise held out for departing from a 
negative attitude. 

“I have not been able to fathom his true motives.’’ 

^^The men were inclined to loaf on the job, so they were 
reminded of the promised double pay to the successful gang 
as an incentive to renewed efforts.” 

‘‘The return of European money to par gave a great stimu¬ 
lus to business.” 

“He was offered a free house and an automobile as an 
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additional inducement to come South; but he would not relin¬ 
quish his present position.’^ 

mouth. Latin os, oris; hence oral, ‘‘an oral examination”; orifice 
of a tunnel. 

to move (movable, motion). —Latin moveo, motum; hence promo¬ 
tion, movement forward; emotion, movement outward (see 
Motion). 


Able to move.mobile 

Unable to move.immobile 

To move uj) and down like a tide.to fluctuate 

Rapidity of motion.celer'ity 

To move at increasing? spr‘cd.accererate 

A sudden desire to move.an im'petus 

An urpre to move.a stim'iilns 

One rnovin" from country to country.a nom'ad 

See Walk, Carry. 


a move, according to ])lan; a movement, ])ep:innin<? and endinpr; a 
motion, change of position, without regard to its beginning 
or end. 

moving pictures. See Motion pictures. 

Mr. (mis'ter), never written in full. The w^ritten word “mister” 
is a recent humorous coinage from the abbreviation which 
really stands for Master. As “Mr.” is now the word itself, 
many writers and newspapers use it without a i)eriod: “Mr 
Jones” (same with Mrs). Plural Messrs. (MesJz). 

Mrs. (pronounced missus, but never written out). Humorously, 

‘ ‘ missus. ^ ’ 

much. Latin multum; hence multitude, multiply. There is no 
need for a word muchly, as much is both an adjective and an 
adverb. 

Some words used to convey various degrees of this idea 

Nouns: affluence (much wealth) ; abundance (much pro¬ 
duce) ; fecun'dity (fruitfulness) ; aggregation (many, as in 
a flock); bounty (generosity); munif'icence (free giving). 
Adjectives: volfCminous, prodi'gious, colos'sal, enoUmous, 
tremen'dous. (Idea of too much, see: Too much) : excessive, 
silper'fluous, redundant, fulsome, nau'seating, satiMed, de 
trop (diitro'). 

multi-. Latin root meaning “much, many,” also used as a prefix. 
Derived forms: mul'titude, mul'tiply. See Much, Many, 
a muscle (miisJ) of the body; mussel, a shell fish. 

The spelling Muscle Shoals for Mussel Shoal is an ignorant 
blunder by a clerk, which has now become an official spelling. 

music, the production of rhythmic tones. 

Some words used on this subject 

Musical instruments: piano, grand piano, player piano, 
organ, pipe organ, harp, harmonium, violin (vl-o-lm"), guitar, 
banjo, mandolin, ukulele, violoncello or cello (ch^d), vi'dla. 
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kettle drum, snare drum, bass drum, triangle, cymbals, xylo¬ 
phone (zl'lo-fon), tuba, trombone, trumpet, fife, clarion, bugle, 
cornet, horn, French horn, bassoon, ophicleide, saxophone, 
euphonium, English horn, oboe, flute, piccolo, bagpipe. 

Composer, orchestra, band, conductor, concert, score, air, 
chord, tune, accompaniment, chorus, execution, string instru¬ 
ment, wind instrument, opera, concerto, cantata, oratorio, 
march, rhapsody, barcarole, symphony, sonata, scherzo, reci¬ 
tative, nocturne, intermezzo, overture, measure, harmony. 
Variation, dissonance, discord, melody; solo, duet, trio, 
quartet, quintet, sextet, septet. 

Names of various voices and other musical terms, see Sing, 
mut-. Latin root meaning “change.” Derived forms: mutation, 
immutable, commute. See Change. (Another form of this 
Latin word gives mute, speechless.) 
to mutter, speak inaudibly and complainingly. Note the heavy sound 
M, indicating the almost closed lips, and the sharp T sound, 
indicating criticism, 

mutual, adjective; reciprocal: “our mutual liking for each 
other”; common, shared by both or all: “a common friend,” 
not “a mutual friend.” 
myself (one word). 


N 


na. Sound heard in neighbor; to neigh (horse), 
ni. Sound heard in gnat (mosquito), 
nau. Sound heard in gnaw. 

naked, adjective. Latin nudus; hence nude, nudity. Bare, un 
covered, stark. 

-nal. Three-syllable words ending in -nal have the accent on the 
second syllable: noctur'nal, inter'nal, infer'nal. 
a name. Latin nomen, nominis; hence to nSm'inate, name as suit¬ 
able for an office; nSm'inal, in name only; cognomen, second 
surname.—Greek onoma; hence pseudonym, an assumed 
name; anonymous, nameless; synonym, word of same mean¬ 
ing; antonym, word of opposite meaning. 

Note that the older usage of name, as in the Bible, includes 
the idea of meaning: ‘Hhe name of the Lord^’ means more 
than our present usage of name would indicate 
First name or Christian name; middle name; surname; 
nickname; style of a firm; title of a book; a term in an art 
or science; an alias, false name; a pseudonym, writer’s as¬ 
sumed name, better than nom-de-i)lume, which is an English 
concoction of French words; an appellation of a class of 
things; an epithet, qualifying word; a misnomer, wrongly ap¬ 
plied name; initials, first letters that stand for a name. 

For proper names, see Names below, 
namely, videlicet (abbreviated viz., which is to be read aloud as 
‘^namely”). 

names. Pronunciation of some peculiar names of the English 
nobility and gentry. 


Abergavenny.Aber-G-en'i 

Abinger.Ab'in-jer 

Baden-Powell.Ba'dn-Po-el 

Beauchamp .Beecham 

Beaulieu .Bu"la (Bewlay) 

Bellingham .BePin-jam 

Belvoir .Be-ver (like beaver) 

Bethune .Be"tn (like beeton) 

Bosanquet .Bo'san-ket 

Buccleugh .Buk'lod 

Cheyne .Cha'ne (to rime with rainy) 

Claverhouse .Klav'ers 

Colclough.Ko'kli (coke-ley) 

Colquhoun .Ko-hoon" 

Conisborough .Kun'sbro 


rronunclatlozi key. Vowele & $ I 5 il y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & ft I 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; fir as in merry; or as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllahle. Long vowel in unstressed 
ayllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Crespigny.Krep^n-i 

Dysart .Dr-zert 

Drogheda .Drau'-e-da 

Dumaresq.Doom^er-isk 

Elibank.EH-bank 

Fiennes.Flnz (like ^ ‘ fines 

Hardinge .Harding 

Harlech .Harle 

Hawarden .Harden 

Hough .Huf 

Inge.Ing 

Mackarness .Mac'karnes 

Meagher .Mar 

Pole-Carew .Pool-ka"ri 

Poulett .Paul'et 

Ranfurly .Ran'f urli 

Reuter.Roy'ter 

Ruthven .Riv'en 

Sandy s .Sandz 

Shrewsbury .Shrou'sberi (on as in loud\ 

St. John .Sin'jun 

St. Leger .Sirinjor 

Strachey.Stra'cln (tshey) 

Torphichen .Tor'fitelien 

Yilliers .Villers 

Wemyss .Weemz 

Woburn .Woo'burn 

Zouche .Zoosh 


names, Proi)cr.—For the benefit of fiction writers, a list of typical 
Christian names and surnames is appended. We call typical 
a name which is absolutely common in its country of origin, 
yet which instantly strikes people of other countries as 
foreign. 

United States 

Boys' names: Elmer, Royal, Asa, Ira, Everett, Curtis, Otis, 
Leland, Orville, Warren, Hiram, Lee, Chester, Jefferson, 
Homer, Franklin, Milton, ‘^Junior," Wilbur. 

Girls' names: Beulah, Sadie, Mamie, Mina, Cora, Clara; 
Phoebe. (The following are also used in England, though less 
commonly than in U. S.) Virginia, Irene, Mabel, Rhoda, Effie, 
Essie, Julia, Cornelia, Florence. 

Family names: (The only typically American surnames, 
i.e., those not also found in any other country, are American¬ 
ized spellings of foreign names.) Snyder, Swartz, Mosher, 
Chrysler, Blankenship, Ladue, Van Allen, Van Camp, Van 
Scoy, Van Noy, Yoacum, Yerkes. 

Great Britain 

Boys’ names: Percival, Reginald, Clifford, Archibald, Esme, 
Gerald, Cyril, Cecil. (The following are also used in U. S., 
though less commonly than in England) Sidney, Howard, 
Harold, Stephen. Hugh, James. David. Herbert. Albert. (The 
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following are among the most common English names) 
George, Edward, Henry, John, Charles, Wijliam, Arthur, 
Thomas, Joseph, Frank, Frederick. (Scottish) Douglas, 
Kenneth, Walter, Donald. (Irish) Patrick, Michael. 

Oirls' names: (These are practically all used commonly in 
U. S. also. The following are the most common in England) 
Dorothy, Kate or Katherine, Gertrude, Ann, Margaret or 
Peggy, Mary, Martha, Pearl, Grace, Maud, Lily, May, Daisy, 
Violet, Edith or Edyth, Gladys, Helen or Ellen, Eleanor, 
Pam'ela. 

Family names: (The most common surnames are the same 
as in U. S.) Smith, Jones, Brown, Fowler, Turner, Baker, 
Chandler, Roberts, Lynch, Carpenter, Jennings, Johnson, 
Dutton, Harvey, Kingston, Cunningham, Benton, etc. (Un¬ 
common names are those of the aristocracy, and should be 
used with great caution, as some of them are unique and 
would involve legal liabilities. See list under Names, Pro¬ 
nunciations.) 


Prance 

Boys’ names: Henri, Andre, Rene, Jacques, Gaston, 
Adolphe, Ali)honse, Anatole, Remi, Pierre, Jules, Edouard, 
Fernand, Maurice, Armand, Marcel, Xavier, Jean-Baptiste, 
Yves, Antoine. 

Girls’ names: Germaine, Suzanne, Denise, Colette, Nicole, 
Josette, France, 8ylvanie, Genevieve (Ginette), Madeleine, 
Jeanne, Yvette, Yvonne, Gabrielle, Leontine, Odette, Simone 
or Simonne, Adrienne, Antoinette, Mathilde, Berthe, Veronie, 
Lucie, Adele, Angele. 

Family names: Durand, Dupont, Dulac, Ducasse, Dupuy, 
Martin, Chevalier, Lefebvre or Lefevre, Lemoine, Lacroix, 
Laeoste, Lamotlie, Lafon, Lalanne, Laborde, Langlois, Fleury, 
Flournoy, Faure, Lamare, Denis, Lenotre, Lacour, Ferrand, 
Abadie, Mortier, Minvielle, Rousseau, Mareclial, Ferriere, 
Villeneuve, Gaillard, Giraud, Fournier, Duprat, Roux, Videau, 
Vigneau. 


Germany 

Boys’ names: Hans, Heinz, Kunz, Kurt, Fritz, Ludwig, 
Johann, Ignaz, Reinhardt, Luitpold, Bruno, Wilhelm, Rudolf, 
Erich, Siegfried, Sigmund, Leonhardt, Waldemar, Erwin, 
Hellmuth, Stephan, Moritz, Reinhold, August, Karl, Gebhardt, 
Gotthelf, Gottlieb, Raimund, Berthold, Heinrich, Gustav, 
Xaver, Harald, Herrmann, Hugo. 

Girls’ names: Gretchen, Qretel, Tilde, Adelheid, Else or 
Use, Elsbeth, Riecke, Hildegard, Auguste, Gustl, Sidonie, 
Liese, Armgard, Hermine, Magda, Hulda. 

Family names: Schmidt, Schulz or Schulze, Braun, Weiss, 
Schwarz or Schwartz, Huber, Moeller, Vogel, Holz, Buerger, 
Mertens, Pieper, Haller, Werner, Wolff, Hoffmann, Schirmer, 
Bach, Schlegel, Schiller, Kiessling, Sachse, Ochs, Weber, 
Wagner, Sauer, Maurer, Schade, Clauss, Fischer, Bischoff, 
Schubert, Kremer, Berg, Stoll, Seiler, Haupt, Heine, Busch, 
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Krause, Kohl, Lehmann, Meyer, Schwaab, Mann, Becker, 
Dietz. 

Italy 

Boys* names: Carmelo, Giovanni, Batista, Gennaro, Natale, 
Mario. 

Girls* names: Vincenzina, Serafina, Isolina. 

Family names: Martinelli, Antonelli, Boggio, Perraris, 
Di Carlo, Di Giovanni. 

Mexico 

Boys’ names: Juan, Pedro, Simon, Luis, Kamon, Felipe, 
Jesus, Guillermo, Francisco (Pancho, Paco), Angel, Raul, 
Pablo, Salvador. 

Girls* names: Lupe, Guadalupe, Lola, Dolores, Concha, Con¬ 
cepcion, Maria, Juana, Petra, Atanasia, Torciiata, Luscinda, 
Encarnacion, Josefina, Pepa, Prancisca, Chuca, Paca, Lu- 
crecia, Angela, Luisa, Consuelo, Teresa, Alicia, Florinda, 
Isabel, Amalia, Victoria, Pancraria, Petronila, Adela, Esther, 
Aurora, Sara, Carlotta, Adelaida, Asuncion. 

Family names: Perez, Gonzalez, Garcia, Chavez, Sanchez, 
Galindo, Ortega, Martinez, Gutierrez, Romero, Montano. 

Holland 

Boys’ names: Jan, Dirk, Piet, Klaas, Hendrik, Leendert, 
Frans, Kees, Cornel is, Manus, Dores, Ilarmen. 

Girls’ names: Mina, Rika, Corrie, Jaantje, Grietje, Foos, 
Hannie, Cato, Suze, Petronella, Koba, Dina. 

Family names: de Boer, van Dam, van Vliet, Jonker, 
de Jongh, de Vries, van Wijk, Smit, Visser, Hartog, Mulder, 
van Gelder. 

Denmark 

Boys* names: Christian, Frederik, Jens, Knud, Joergen, 
Hjalmar, Aage, Viggo, Rasmus, Polmer, Helge, Niels, Mogens, 
Hans, Svend, Valdemar, Thorkil, Peter, Erik, Ejnar, Kai, 
Ejler, Soeren, Axel, Klaus, Harald, Henning, Morten, Holger. 

Girls* names: Ingeborg, Inger, Margrethe, Helga, Ane, 
Birte, Karen, Valborg, Aase, Agnete, Bodil, Dagmar, Thyra, 
Ebba, Anna, Gerda, Johanne, Jutta, Sigrid, Maren, Ragnhild, 
Petra, Mette, Agnes, Ellen. 

Family names: Hansen, Jensen, Olsen, Christensen, Jorgen¬ 
sen, Nielsen, Knudsen, Madsen, Soerensen, Petersen, Morten- 
sen, Poulsen, Rasmussen. 

Norway 

Boys* names: Arild, Arne, Gulbrand, Haakon, Halvard, 
Hans, Harald, Ingolf, Ingvald, Ivar, Jens, Knut, Lars, Leiv, 
Nils, Odd, Olav, Ole, Per, Ragnar, Reidar, Sigurd, Sverre, Tor. 

Girls* names: Agnes, Alvilde, Aslaug, Astrid, Borghild, Eli, 
Ellen, Gudrun, Gunhild, Helga, Inga, Ingeborg, Inger, Ragn¬ 
hild, Signe, Sigrid, Solveig, Tora. 

Family names: Aas, Berg, Dal, Eide, Eng, Foss, Gran, 
Hagen, Haug, Hoi, Holm, IIov, Li, Lund, Olsen, Persen, Sand, 
Sten, Strand, Strom, Vik, Voll. 
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China 

Boys* names: Ah Chong, Punggeh, Chow Dih, Ohmo, 
Hohang, Nansien. 

Girls* names: Al-lang, Yeo-6u, Honghong, I-tso. 

Family names : Chen, Ling, Huang, IIsu, Ting, Seto, 
Awyang, Sah, Yih, Ilsieh, Sun, Kao, Foo, Kwang, Tsang. 

Japan 

Boys* names: Taro, Jiro, Yoshio, Takeo. 

Girls* names: Hanako, Fnmiko, Yoshiko, Haruko, Kikuko, 
Masako. 

Family names: Tanaka, Yoshida, Kimura, Sato, Ito. 
names, proper, misleading. It is occasionally necessary in fiction¬ 
writing and in the drama to use a name that is so written or 
so pronounced tliat it can produce a misunderstanding. The 
following are a few exam])les of such names, which should 
be avoided unless a misunderstanding is deliberately aimed 
at:— 

Raymonde, Valentine, Clarence, are masculine in English, 
feminine in French. Jean is masculine in French, feminine in 
English. Francis (masculine) and Frances (feminine) are 
pronounced alike in English. Claude is used both for the 
masculine and for the feminine in French; Evelyn, usually 
feminine in English, is occasionally masculine. The French 
masculine forms Andre, Gabriel, Marcel, have distinct femi¬ 
nines: Andree, Gabrielle, Marcelle. These are spelled differ¬ 
ently, but pronounced the same as the masculine, 
narration. In Rhetoric, a form of discourse which presents events 
in their time relation. Its object is to inform the audience of 
what is necessary for the comprehension of the subject. A 
good narrative has an introduction, which answers the ques¬ 
tions when? who? where?: ‘‘In the old city of Paris, on an 
island in the middle of the River Seine, there lived, six hun¬ 
dred years ago, a man named Jacquard.** A good narrative 
has coherence, that is to say its parts hold together, producing 
an impression of unity. A good narrative is interesting: it 
begins as soon as possible to give vital facts, eliminating all 
explanations that would retard their presentation, or keep¬ 
ing some of them for parenthetical introduction later. A 
good narrative has a definite incentive point, where the inter¬ 
est begins to climb rapidly; it has a climax, toward which the 
entire action tends; it has transitions between its various 
parts; it has a viewpoint, to which the narrator adheres until 
he has to change it for another in order to present another 
aspect of the problem. 

narrow, adjective. Latin strictus; hence strict, allowing little 
leeway; constriction, a narrowing down. Greek stenos; hence 
stenSg'raphy, condensed writing, 
nat-. Latin root meaning “born, birth.** Derived forms: na'tive, 
na'tal, nation, nitiv'ity, innate, nature. See Born, 
a navy, a country’s fighting ships as a whole; merchant marine, the 
non-fighting ships of a country; a fleet, a division of a 
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nation’s navy: ‘^The Pacific Fleet.”—Adjective: nav&I. See 
also Ship, and War. 

Some words used on this subject 

Admiral, vice-admiral, rear-admiral, commodore (retired), 
captain, commander, lieutenant, ensign, “gob”; the marines. 
The fleet, a battleship, cruiser, destroyer, submarine, aero¬ 
plane carrier, cutter, sloop, collier, 
ne. Sound heard in knee, neither. 

near, adverb. Latin proximus (adjective); hence proxim'ity, 
nearness; approx'imately, about; proximo, next (month). 
Close to, beside, alongside, by, about, around; nigh (poet'ic); 
adjacent land, lying immediately next. 

Being near to.propin'quity. 

Being next to.juxtaposition. 

Do not confuse near and nearly. Both are adverbs, but 
they do not mean the same thing. Near refers to physical 
proximity; nearly to “almost complete.” 
near-by, hyphenated vmrd; not pro])erly used as an adjective. 

Do not say a “near-by farm” but “a neighboring farm.” 
necessary, adjective (ne\s^esarT, accent on first .syllable), “which 
has to be”: “Eating is necessary to life”; needful, necessary 
for a particular purpose: “a needful quality,” one that is re¬ 
quired to achieve the desired object; req'uisite, arbitrarily 
required: “A knowledge of Latin is requisite for that de¬ 
gree”; indispen'sable, which cannot be done without: “No 
man is considered indispensable to modern business, although 
many a man cannot be replaced by any one person”; essen¬ 
tial, without which the thing cannot be: “Good health is 
essential in many vocations.” 

a need, felt shortage.—Latin verb indigere; hence in'digent, very 
poor. Want, shortage of something desired, also nowadays 
the mere desire or wish; a requirement, thing expected; a con¬ 
venience, thing desired additionally; a desid'eratum, some¬ 
thing which would be very desirable but can hardly be de^ 
manded; an ex'igency, an unforeseen emergenc}^; a requisi¬ 
tion, call for something needed; com'petence, state of being 
above need financially. 

negligence, lack of due care; neglect, state of being uncared for. 

“Statutes impose upon the public many positive duties, 
such as having tail lights on automobiles at night, failure to 
comply with which constitutes punishable negligence.” 
“Neglect of cultural opportunities is the reason for much 
discontent with life.” 

a neighbor, neighborhood, neighborly. —^Latin vicinus; hence vicin'- 
ity, the neighborhood. Proximity to a place; environs of a 
place, the surrounding territory. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & S T d u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; k h I 6 H f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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neither . . . nor . • . nor (nedher or nldher). Used in introduc¬ 
ing coordinate clauses, usually with two but also with more 
than two (although many people prefer to use neither . . . 
nor with only two clauses) : ‘‘I should neither sell, nor give, 
nor lose iU’ (Shakespeare) ; ‘‘Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves/’ (Matthew 10: 9-10 
in the Authorized Version; but the American Standard Ver¬ 
sion has it: “Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses; no wallet for your journey; neither two coats, 
nor shoes, nor staff.” Again the Authorized Version has: 
“Neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter” 2 Thess. 2:2; 
while the American Standard revises it: “That ye be not 
shaken . . . either by spirit, or by word, or by epistle.”) 
neo-. Greek root meaning “new.” Derived forms: neoTogism 
(a novel language form), ne'ophyte (a convert, a beginner). 
Used also as a prefix: neo-Raphaelite. See New. 

neologism (ne-oroj-iz-m). A new word or phrase which, while 
possibly of good origin and conforming to known rules of 
language, has not yet been generall}^ accepted as standard. 
Example: to squodge (a mixture of squeeze and hug). 
“Peter, I’d like to squodge you” (“Peter Pan”). 

nerve. Greek neuron; hence neuraTgia, nervous pain; neurot'ic, 
nervously sick person ; neural, of the nerves. Figuratively: 
courage, audacity, effrontery, “cheek,” aplomb (a-plong"). 
neuter. Proin Latin neutrum, “neither.” Of neither sex; neutral, 
of neither party, not taking sides; in chemistry, neither acid 
nor alkaline, 
nevertheless (one word). 

new, adjective. Latin novum; hence nov'el, adjective: never pre¬ 
sented before: “a novel idea”; a novelty, something never 
presented before; to ren'ovate, make to look new; innovate, 
start something for the first time: “Motor bus service on a 
distance rate was an innovation recently introduced in this 
country”; an innovator, one who starts new methods.—Greek 
neo; hence neolithic, pertaining to the “new stone” age ot 
history; a neoPogism, a new word form.—A thing is new 
which has not been made or used before: a new suit, a new 
book; recent, which did not exist before: “a recent publica¬ 
tion;” unpree'edented event; unusual; uncommon; original; 
modern; up-to-date; up-to-the-minute; brand new; late, 
latest; new-fangled, said critically of inventions, etc., not 
approved of. 

A new grammatical construction (one con¬ 


trary to usage).a soPecism. 

A new word contrary to usage.a bar'barism. 


news. Although plural in form, this word is used witli the singu¬ 
lar verb: “The news is going round.” 
next. Latin proximus; hence proxim^ity, Latin proplnquus, near; 
hence propinquity; following, nearest; immediate. 
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ni. Sound heard in night (opposite of day); knight (in armor) ; 

nigh (near); Nile (river), 
nl. Sound heard in to knit. 

nice, a general term of approval; pleasant; dainty, small and re¬ 
fined ; del'icate, done minutely with great care; refined, ap¬ 
pealing to cultivated taste; (person) affable, very courte¬ 
ous; amiable, inclined to kindly intercourse. 


Being nice.the niceness (of a thing). 

A distinction.a nicety. 


nickel, note the spelling. Adjective nickeled. 

night (nit).—Latin nox, noctis; hence nocturnal, of the night. 

nine. In Arabic figures, 9; Roman, IX—"‘I’’ to the left of '‘X” 
meaning ‘‘one less than ten”).—Latin, novem; Greek, ennea. 

Nine-sided figure.a nonagon. 

no. Sound heard in to know something learned; a gnome (nom), 
imp. 

no. Sound heard in knowledge, Gnostic. 

no, not (negative words). No is used absolutely as a complete 
answer to a question: “Did he come?—No.” It is also used 
to mean not any: “I have no bread.” Not is used to modify 
a verb: “I have not seen it,” or to modify an adjective: “It 
is not ready,” or to modify an adverb: “He is not here.”— 
Latin non; hence nonsense, that which is not sensible; a 
nSnSn'tity, somebody who does not count.—Latin prefix in-; 
hence infirm, not strong; invaVid (adj.), not good; impos¬ 
sible; illegal. English prefix un-, as in unfair, unfold. —Greek 
prefix a-, an-; hence aseptic, not full of germs; anarchy, ab¬ 
sence of rule. 

To say no: to deny an assertion; refute by disproving; 
refuse a request; controvert an argument; contravene an 
order. Saying no: a denial of an assertion; negation of a prin¬ 
ciple, a statement. 

nobility. In England: the peerage. 

Some words used on this subject 

His Grace the Duke; Her Grace the Duchess (duchies) ; 
mar'quess (English) ; marquis (Continental European) ; 
marchioness (mar'shunes; English); marquise (Continental 
European) ; earl (English); count (Continental European) ; 
countess (wife of an earl or count) ; viscount (vi'kount) ; 
baron; baroness; baronet; knight (nit); lady; court; Lord 
(before a nobleman’s name) ; Sir (before a knight’s or a 
baronet’s Christian name) ; Lady (before a noblewoman’s 
name); Dame (special English title); peer; a peeress 
(English). 

Princes and princesses are properly royalty. 

nobody (one word); no one (two words); no man; none, of sev¬ 
eral. 

no one (two words); nobody (one word). 
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a noise, unmusical sound; an uproar, very loud; a commotion, peo¬ 
ple bustling; a clatter of falling utensils; a crash of something 
breaking; a report of gun fire; a din of traffic, etc.; a babel 
of voices; a pandemonium of shouts, threats, rowdyism, 
nom-in-. Latin root meaning “name.’’ Derived forms: nom'inal, 
to nom'inate, nominative, nd'menclature. See Name, 
nominative. In Grammar, the ‘‘case” of the subject: “I, we, 
they, he, she”: “I am, she is”; as distinguished from the 
accusative or objective, the case of the grammatical object of 
the action: “me, them, her, us”: “They see us” (they, nom¬ 
inative; us, accusative or objective). Nouns do not vary 
in form for case as pronouns do: The mouse (nominative) 
sees the cat (objective). 

Nominative absolute. In Grammar, a noun or pronoun or 
phrase used by itself in apposition to a sentence and equiva¬ 
lent to an adverbial phrase: “Weather permitting, we shall 
sail” (As the clause with the word ending in -ing is not 
directly related to the subject of the principal clause “we,” 
the entire clause “weather permitting” is a nominative 
absolute). 

See Case; Objective. 

non-, a prefix used with words of Latin origin or with words that 
are not fully anglicized, indicating mere negation; equivalent 
to milder uses of the pure English i^refix un-: non-observance, 
non-compliance, non-essential. 

See mal-, mis-, un-, dis-. 

a nose. Latin nasus; hence nasal, of the nose, or pronounced 
through the nose as the sounds m, n in English; a nasal 
vowel, like the French an, in, on, un. Greek rhis, rhinos; 
hence rhinoceros, a “nose-horn” animal. 

not-. Latin root meaning “to know.” Derived forms: no'table, 
noto'rious, notation. See Know. 

a note of music; a sound, musical or not; a notation in a book; a 
memorandum, an observation; a short letter, 
nothing (nuthTng, one word).—Latin nil or nihil; hence to anni¬ 
hilate, reduce to nothing; nihilist, an anarchist. Nought or 
naught; nil; zero, cipher, 0. 

to ndtice (noticing, noticed, noticeable), pay attention to; perceive, 
see suddenly; observe deliberately; survey in detail; ex¬ 
amine thoroughly; heed somebody’s instructions; note clearly, 
perhaps in writing, 
notwithstanding (one word). 

a noun. In Grammar, the name of a thing, person, or mental con¬ 
cept of any kind; “John, door, idea, pleasure, house” are 
nouns. A proper noun is the name of an individual, gen¬ 
erally based on the assumption that there is only one of that 
name: Constantinople, Georgia, Henry, Jane (if there are 
several of the name, which is usually the case, the noun is 
still proper because it then refers to one particular individual 
and not to any other). A common noun is the name of an 
object which is not the only one of its kind: man, goat, chair, 
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idea.—When a noun expresses a collection of individuals, it 
is called a collective noun: army, navy, committee. 

Nouns have a gender: masculine, feminine, or neuter, and 
a number: singular or plural. Nouns are of the third person: 
'^Ilenry goes,’’ unless used in apposition to (i.e., placed next 
to, and meaning the same person as) a person speaking or 
spoken to: “I, John Henry” (first person) : “I, John Henry, 
am glad”; ‘‘you, Betty Ann (2nd person) are glad.”—Nouns 
have a case: nominative or subject; objective, accusative or 
object; possessive or genitive: “John went there” (John is 
nominative, although it does not change its form) ; “I took 
John along” (John is objective, although it does not change 
its form) ; “this is John’s father” (John is possessive, and 
changes its form). 

to nourish, feed ade<iuately; nutri'tious food; nu'tritive, properties 
of a food; a nutrient, a good food, 
nov. —Latin root meaning “new.” Derived forms: n5vel, nSv'- 
elty, in'novate, ren'ovate. See New. 
nowadays (one word), or now-a-days. 

nu. Sound heard in new; renewal; pneumatic, filled with air, as 
a tire; gnu, African animal; nuisance, something annoying, 
number. Latin numerus; hence a nu'meral. Tlie b of number 
was originally silent as in dumb, comb, being inserted because 
the lips naturally open up into a b sound after closing to form 
an m sound. 

In point of numbers... .numer'ically (adverb). 

A system of numbers.name ration. 

The science of numbers......numerology. 

The abbreviation No. comes from the French numero, ap¬ 
plied only to consecutive numbers. Hence it is correct to 
write: “My house is No. 13” (i.e., the thirteenth house), but 
it is wrong to write, “State what No. you want” (i.e., what 
quantity). 

The study of the mystical or occult meaning of numbers is 
called Numerology. See the encyclopedia article on Pytha¬ 
goras. To understand the symbolism of ancient rites, it is 
necessary to ascribe certain meanings to numbers, as follows: 

0. chaos. 

1. creation, order, reason. 

2. duality, conflict, division. 

3. divinity realized in matter. 

4. squareness, justice, mystery. 

5. fullness of life, exuberance. 

6. adjustment to material conditions. 

7. peace, completeness, satisfaction. 

8. friendship, material perfection. 

9. intuition, inspiration, drama. 

The Expreasian of Numbers 

1. Spell out:— 

a. Numbers up to one hundred, and round numbers over one 
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hundred;— five, thirty-nine, one hundred, two thousand, 
three million. 

b. A number at the beginning of a sentence: —Nine hundred 

and ninety-nine men out of every thousand. . . . 

c. Dates in formal invitations:— ^Apiil the first, nineteen hun¬ 

dred and sixteen. ’ 

2. Use figures:— 

a. For numbers above one hundred (except the round num¬ 

bers) 999; 207; 6,908,753. 

b. For dates, street numbers, numbered objects, numbers con¬ 

taining decimals, and the like:— February 9, 1885; 80 E. 
Laurel Avenue; Room 207; Track 9; page 53; $53.20. 

c. For groups of numbers in the same passage, as in dimen¬ 

sions, statistics, etc:— Length, 18 feet; width, 16 feet 6 
inches; height of ceiling, 9 feet. Height, 5 feet 11 inches; 
weight, 144 pounds. 

d. Before a.m. and p.m. 

e. In business, scientific, and technical writing figures arc 

used much more frequently than in general writing. 

Grammatical Number 

In Grammar, number is the form of a word which indicates 
whether one or more are indicated. In English there are two 
numbers: the singular (one object: I, one, dog, person) and 
the plural (two or more: we, two, ten, many, dogs, persons). 
In nouns, the singular is the simple form of the word: mercy, 
dog, person; while the plural is generally the same form with 
an added -s or -es: dogs, persons, mercies. For exceptions, 
see Plural. In pronouns, most of the personal pronouns have 
different forms for singular (I, he, she, it, thou) and for 
plural (we, they); the form “you” is called a plural and is 
followed b}' the plural verb, although it is also used to mean 
one person (as are sometimes we and they). Relative pro¬ 
nouns have no special plural form: who, which, that. De¬ 
monstrative pronouns vary: this (singular), these (plural). 
Adjectives in English are invariable: a good man, two good 
men; possessive adjectives (sometimes called pronouns) have 
different forms according to the number of owners: my dog 
(one owner, one dog), our dog (several owners, one dog), our 
dogs (several owners, several dogs). Some verbs have special 
plural forms: am, are; has, have. Most verbs have a special 
form for the third person singular only: goes, does, says.—< 
See Plural. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & S i 0 ^ as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S I 5 fi t 

as in mat, met, mitt, not nut, pity; ft as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after atreeaed ayllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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-0. Plurals of nouns ending in -o (potato, tobacco, etc.), see 
Plurals. 

an oath (Plural oaths). Latin jurare, to swear; from jus, juris, the 
right, the law; hence per'jury, a false oath; jury, men sworn 
to decide righteously; a juror, one of a jury, 
obe'dient through sense of right: '‘It takes will power to obey’’; 
submis'sive, through sense of fear; com'plaisant, through de¬ 
sire to please; servile, through lack of self-respect. 

to obey an order; comply with a request, willingly; accede to a 
demand; agree to a proposal. 

an ob'ject (noun, accent on 1st syllable). Anything that falls under 
the senses; objec^tive, seen as existing apart from our own 
thought (opposite of subjective), a phenom'enon; an objec¬ 
tive, an aim. 

to object' (verb, accent on 2nd syllable), object to something; dis¬ 
agree with somebody or something; challenge a statement; 
deny an allegation; refuse a permission; refute an argument, 
objective case or accusative. In Grammar, the "case” of the ob¬ 
ject of the action. In some personal pronouns it takes a dif¬ 
ferent form from that of the subject: 

Object: me, thee, him, her, us, them. 

Subject: I, thou, he, she, we, they. 

In other cases the form is the same: you, it. In nouns, the 
form is always the same for subject and object: "The cat sees 
the mouse” (cat, subject; mouse, object). To make the sen¬ 
tence clear, therefore, it is usual in English to arrange the 
sentence as follows; subject, verb, object, and it is impossible 
to say in English, as in inflexional languages: "The cat the 
mouse sees,” or "The mouse the cat sees,” although such 
construction is permitted in poetry when the meaning is 
obvious. 

See Case. 

to observe attentively; notice casually; study in detail; keep a holi¬ 
day ; celebrate actively; solemnize a private ceremony, a wed¬ 
ding, etc. 

obstinate (adjective), who holds to his own particular views; 
doggSd, who will not let go; stubborn, obstinate by native 
disposition; opinionated, adhering to his own unreasonable 
views; intractable, who cannot be dealt with; refrac'tory, 
actively hostile; obdurate, hardened in his sinful course; 
pertinacious, pestering and persistent; tenacious, who holds 
tightly to his determined course. 

an occupation, anything that keeps one occupied or engaged pleas¬ 
urably or profitably. See Job, Vocation, Play, Game. 

to occur (an occurrence) once without preparation; happen acci¬ 
dentally ; take place as arranged. 
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Do not use to transpire in this sense, as it means only ‘ ‘ to 
become known.” See Event. 

off (of; compare the pronunciation of the word of: uv. Off and of 
were originally the same word. Off is now the emphatic ad¬ 
verbial form). 

To go off (gun).explode, shoot. 

To take off (garment).to doff (a garment). 

To put off.to postpone something. 

To put off habitually.to procrastinate. 

Off-side of a horse, vehicle.right-hand side. 

Offhand (adverb).extempore (speech). 

Offhand way of doing things.hasty, inconsiderate. 

to offer a thing for somebody's use; propose a course of action; 

present respectfully; tender aid, condolence, congratulations; 
submit a proposal; sacrifice at a loss, 
an office. French bureau, buro"; hence bureaucracy, government by 
red tape. One who holds an executive position is an official; 
if responsible for policies, he is an officer of the concern; in 
the Army or Navy he is an officer; in the government, from 
the viewpoint of the taxpayers, he is an office-holder, 
offspring; issue, legal; child; progeny; brood, when there are 
many. 

an oil, mineral or vegetable; petroleum, mineral oil in its natural 
state, derived from decomposed fossil shells; crude oil, un¬ 
refined petroleum; distillate, a roughly refined petroleum, 
used as fuel for stationary engines, trucks, etc.; kerosene, 
literally ‘‘wax oil,” coal oil, used for lamps, stoves, etc.; 
gas'oline or gasolene (the latter being the correct chemical 
spelling), much refined fuel for the internal combustion en¬ 
gines of automobiles, called in England p6tr61, in Australia 
benzine; naphtha (naFtha), an intermediate oil. 

Vegetable oils include olive oil for table consumption; cot¬ 
tonseed oil for soap-making; linseed oil, mixed with paints; 
castor oil, used medicinally and for aeroplane engine lubrica¬ 
tion ; coconut oil and palm oil, used in soap-making. The best 
known animal oil is whale oil or speFmace'ti oil, used in can¬ 
dle-making. 

O. K., abbreviation of an Indian word “Okeh”; correct; all right 
(two words); genuine. 

To 0. K. an agreement.to ratify. 

To O. K. a document.to sign, initial. 

To O. K. credentials.to authenticate. 

old (adjective). An old man, an old woman, to grow old). — 

Latin senex; hence senior, older; s6nile, pertaining to old age. 
—Greek palaios; hence paleontoTogy, the science of by-gone 
animal forms. Persons: (over forty), middle-aged (adj.); 
(over 60) aged (a'jed); things: ancient (an'chent, of by-gone 
times); archaic (ar-kalk), out of date; antiquated, no longer 
fashionable; vSn'erable, worthy of respect (sometimes sar¬ 
castic); Sbsoles'cent, going out of use; ob'solete, no longer 
used ; trite, phrase too often used. 
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Longevity, long life; senil'ity, decay due to old age; a 
platitude, an old truism. 

older refers to age only: ‘‘My sister is older than I am. I have 
an older sister and a younger one.” Elder means “older of 
two in the same family,” when referring to the person as a 
person: “my elder sister” (elder is therefore like a title). 

on, upon. There is no reason for using upon systematically in¬ 
stead of on. It is more correct to say “depend on” than to 
say “depend upon,” since “depend” means “hang down” 
(hang down up on). Latin super; hence supernatant, float¬ 
ing on^the surface. French sur; hence surtax. Greek epi; 
hence epidemic, “falling on the people”; epigram, some¬ 
thing written on a subject; epithet, a qualification added to 
a name. 


To put on.to don a garment. 

To go on.,to proceed, advance, continue. 


one (wiin). Written in Arabic (English) numerals, 1; in Roman 
numerals, I; in Oriental languages represented by the first 
letter of the alphabet: aleph, alpha, etc. “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the Beginning and the End” (Rev. 1:8).—Latin 
unus; hence unity, oneness; to unite, make one; unify, make 
as one; uniform, of the same shape as others; union, making 
one, for certain purposes only: “a trade union”; unison, 
accord: “singing in u'nison”; unique (il-nek'), the only one 
of its kind (this word cannot be used with comparatiVe or 
snperlalive forms; a thing is not “more unique” or “most 
unique”; it is simply unique) ; unicorn, rhinoceros with one 
horn. Greek monos, single; hence a mSn^ocle, eyeglass for 
one eye; monSVony, feeling that things are always alike; 
mon'ologue, theatrical recitation by one person; mon'oplane, 
aeroplane with one set of wings; mfinop'oly, exploitation of 
a business by one firm only; monog'amy, marriage to one hus¬ 
band or one wife; mon'astery, place for single men (the word 
monk is of the same origin, meaning “alone”); monoma'nia, 
habit of thinking only of one thing. Singular, one of its 
kind; single, not married; none, not one; naught, nothing, 
nothingness; to annihilate, destroy to the last one. 

The one, the one who, the one which, and in the plural the 
ones (who, which), are used as pronouns: ‘‘I chose the blue 
ones.” 

oneself; better written in one word, like itself, himself, when used 
as an indefinite entity: “It does not take long to shave 
oneself”; better written in two words one’s self, when the 
philosophic idea of the self is under discussion. 

- 00 -. There are two sounds written oo. One is a short 63, as in 
foot, good, book; the other is a long 65, as in roof, heard also 
in move, prove, lose. Short 68 is sometimes written with a u: 
pudding, Buddha, full, push. Long 65 is sometimes written 
with a u, especially after r or 1: rude, flute, blue. 

to open. Latin aperio, apertum; hence an ap'erture, opening; an 
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ape'rient, a gentle laxative. French aperitif, an alcoholic 
drink taken before a meal to “open'' the appetite. 

For idea of opening, see Hole. 

oper-. Latin root meaning “work.'’ Derived forms: Sperate, 
cooperation, 6pera, Sp'erative. See Work, 
an opin'ion, a temporary and often ill-founded belief concerning 
something. Greek doxa; hence orth'odox, in accordance with 
“right" or accepted opinion; het'erodox, contrary to accepted 
opinion; a par'adox, a proposition which disagrees with ac¬ 
cepted views and seems untrue on the face of it, yet may be 
quite right. Sen'timent, a settled feeling, especially as to 
principles. “A personal opinion; public sentiment." 

opt-. Greek root meaning “to see." Derived forms: optics, 
optom'etry, sj^nop'sis. See Eye. 

-or. A suffix meaning “one who does"; used vrith this spelling 
with Latin roots that are not fully anglicized: vendor, actor, 
director. It is equivalent to -er in purely English or fully 
anglicized words: seller, promoter, teacher. Note that, at the 
end of a line, -er is carried over by Itself: sell-er, promot-er, 
while -or takes one consonant: ac-tor, ven-dor, direc-tor. 

For list of -or and -er spellings, see -er. 
an order. This word has many different meanings, all springing from 
the idea of “beginning of a sequence." Things are in order 
when they are in their sequences. The theological belief that 
there are nine orders of angels, in degree of importance, 
created the term holy orders, the priesthood, etc.; and the 
orders of knighthood followed, with their insignia or decora¬ 
tions (medals and ribbons). To order something is to take 
the necessary step to start an arrangement, either in the sense 
of telling somebody to do it or in that of arranging the 
thing itself. Latin, in the sense of giving an order, mandare; 
hence to command somebody to do something when one has 
the necessary authority; a command; a mandate, an order 
given by one power to another, with an idea of representa¬ 
tion and of judgment to be exercised : “Some of the territories 
of the former Turkish Empire have been given to England 
and to France to administer, under a mandate of the League 
of Nations, and are called mandated territories." To counter¬ 
mand an order, cancel it. 

An order, formal; an instruction, detailed; instructions; 
directions as to ways and means, generally at the request of 
the person directed; a requirement, statement of minimum 
expected achievements in a certain line: “The first require¬ 
ment of a scientific education is a certain amount of mathe¬ 
matical ability"; an arrangement by mutual consent; a se¬ 
quence, way in which things follow one another; tidiness, 
habit of replacing things where they belong; regularity in 
performing certain acts at the same time; punctuality in ar¬ 
riving at the exact appointed moment; precision, habit of 
making things abundantly clear or exact; neatness, habit of 
doing things in a way that pleases the eye. 

For order of animals in Natural History classification, see 
Class. 
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To go against an order 
In the form of an order. 


,to contravene an order, 
peremptory (i.e., allowing of no 
discussion). 


ordinary, in the usual order of things; normal temperature, etc.; 
b&nal, commonplace ideas, etc.; average results. Second- 
rate, inferior; mediocre talent; poor, not remarkable, 
orthog'raphy, literally correct writing."' See Spelling. 

-oiy. Words ending in -ory generally have the accent on the 
most important syllabic: oblig'atory, repos^itory, amatory, 
expos'itory, lah'oratory. 
d-sbn. Pronunciation of ocean. 

other (udh'er), diifevant. Latin alius; hence alias, a false name; 
alien, a citizen of another land; to alienate, lose the right to. 
“Other of two,’" Latin alter; hence to alternate, take turns 
in twos; an altercation, heated argument between two; altru¬ 
istic, devoted to the rights of others. Greek heteros; hence 
het'erodyne, “outside power” to help in radio receptivity. 

The word else is used in place of other, after somebody, 
nobody, etc. “Somebody else’s responsibility.” 
ourselves (one word). 

-ous. Words of three syllables ending in -ous have the accent on 
the first: lu'minoiis, rav'enous, glu'tinous, in'famous, rrotous, 
gar'rulous, gen'erous, vig'orous, o'dorous, lan^guorous, 
varorous, pros^perous, dan'gerous, per^ilous, friv'olous, 
beau^teoiis, vitreous. 

EXCEPTIONS: Words in -endous, -entous, -orphous, have 
the accent on the syllable before -ous: tremen'dous, j)orten'- 
tous, stupen'dous, amor'phous. (See also -ious, etc., below.) 

-ious, -eous, -uous, -erous, -orous, -urous are accented on the 
preceding syllable: auda^cious, propi'tious, felo'nious, luxiV- 
rious, oiitra'geous, advanta'geous, miscella'neous, ambig'uous, 
melli'fluous, decid'uous (fruit), adventurous. (Words of 
three syllables follow the same rule, having the accent on the 
first: per'ilous.) 

EXCEPTIONS: The words decorous and sonorous are pro¬ 
nounced either according to rule: dec'orous, soiPorous; or in 
the older way deco'rous, sono'rous. 

-ous. Note the terminations of the following words; many of them 
are often mispronounced or misspelled: mischievOUS (mis'- 
chiv-us), sumptuous, superflUOUS, contentlOUS (kon-ten'- 
shus), beautEOUS, rightEOUS, dangerOUS, pitEOUS, valor- 
OUS, villainous, grievOUS. 

out. Latin e, ex; Greek e, eks; French hors, from Latin foras, 
“outside,” or perhaps from same Saxon root as “forth.” 


To bring out.elicit (facts after inquiry), ex¬ 

tract (by force), extort 
(something not due). 

To come out of.to emerge (from water). 


Prononciatloil key. Vowels & g i 5 y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S I 6 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
-Tt- iv nor aa in nr in sinirer: ne-ff as ng in finger^ See Syllables. 
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To give out.announce (an event), utter (a 

cry), emit (a sound), voice 
(a complaint). 

To give out (‘‘stop”).to cease, come to an end, run 

out. 

To go out of.to leave, to exit from. 

To grow out.to expand (in bulk), stretch 

(in length), extend (become 
tense). 

To hollow out.to excavate. 

To keep (something, some¬ 
body) out.to exclude (from a company, a 

statement), to ban, bar, de¬ 
bar. 

To keep out (“stay out”)... .to hold aloof, to ignore (inten¬ 
tionally, something). 

To leave (something) out....to omit (a passage). 

To pull out.extirpate (a tooth), uproot (a 

tree), exterminate (to the 
last), obliterate (leaving no 
trace), eradicate (an evil by 
the roots), raze (shave off), 
demolish (a structure), de¬ 
stroy (something living, 
standing, or in existence). 

To put out.extinguish (a fire), quench 

(thirst), quell (a riot), abate 
(a nuisance), kill (something 
undesirable), abolish (some¬ 
thing harmful), cancel (a re¬ 
quest), countermand (an or¬ 
der), revoke (a permission), 
annul (a decision), nullify 
(render void), abrogate (a 
law), rescind (temporarily), 
repeal (a former law), re¬ 
verse (a court decision), 
annihilate (to nothingness). 

To x^^t out (“offer”).to publish (a book), present (a 

play), market (a commod¬ 
ity). 

To shut out.exclude (somebody or some¬ 

thing), omit (something that 
might be included), suppress 
(what is already out). 

To take out.to obliterate (a mark), efface 

(forever), erase (to write 
again), expunge (a record). 

To throw out.to expel (from a place), eject 

(a missile), eliminate (some¬ 
thing superfluous), dismiss 
(somebody, something), fire 
(an employee), excavate 
(scoop out). 
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Way out.exit, egress. 

One left out.a der'elict, a waif. 

Out and out.clear (statement), open (rebel¬ 

lion), overt (act). 

Out of place.extrinsic (matter in a state¬ 

ment). 

Out of the fight.hors de combat (or'du komba). 

Side dishes outside the big 

meal.hors d^oeuvre (or-diiv-r). 

Out of future competitions 

(supreme) .hors concours (at exhibitions). 

an outfit of things used for one purpose; a kit of tools; a suit of 
clothes, made of same material; a bride’s trousseau; a baby’s 
layette; a soldier’s uniform, etc.; a canteen, utensils. 

See also list under the word Many, 
an outline of a plan; a sketch, draft; the contour, lines around”; 
delineation. 

outra'geous (note the accent); monstrous, atrocious, horrible, 
ridiculous. 

over. There is an idea of height in over not found in across; to 
go over the hill, to go over to a friend’s house (meaning 
^‘easily”) ; but: to go across a plowed field, across the woods, 
across the street. Latin super, Greek hyper; hence super- 
ciTious, hypercritical. 

Over is a full adverb as well as a preposition. The word 
overly is therefore not necessary. 

To take over.to assume a duty; transfer 

goods from one point to an¬ 
other ; transport, carry. 

To lean over (speaking of a 

vessel) .to careen, to list (to starboard 

or to port). 

To talk over.to discuss a thing. 

Left over.superfluous, redundant (which 

repeats). 

to overcome a drawback; conquer an obstacle; vanquish an enemy; 
rout, scatter an army; crush to powerlessness; quell a riot; 
defeat in battle; quench one’s thirst; satisfy one’s desires; 
appease one’s hunger; extinguish a fire, 
overhead (one word) adjective: covering the cost of manage¬ 
ment, rent, etc.: ”The overhead expense.” 
to overlook an opportunity, a detail, accidentally; neglect carelessly; 
ignore deliberately; miss. 

an ox. (Plural oxen; feminine cow,) —Latin bos, bovis; hence bovine, 
pertaining to the ox or cow. 


Ox meat.beef. 

A young ox.a bullock. 

Ox (as future meat).a steer. 
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a pain (From Latin poena,—Greek poine, meaning? penalty). 

Latin equivalent dolor; hence dd^lorons, painful; to condole 
with, share the grief of; condolence; ind'olent, who takes no 
trouble. Greek algos; hence neuralgia, nerve pain; analgesic, 
pain-destroying. Feeling of thwarted desire, or of interfer¬ 
ence with one’s well-being; the opposite of pleasure; an ache 
(ak), functional suffering (toothache, headache) ; ag'ony, 
extreme pain, as in the last fight for life against death; tor¬ 
ture, pain inflicted by someone; hence very severe pain: 
torment, mostly mental anguish; pang, a sudden, sharp pain, 
as of hunger, remorse; suffering, prolonged feeling of pain; 
distress, prolonged trouble of serious nature; the throes of a 
violent, convulsive pain; anguish, generally mental: feeling 
of being choked or crushed; a hurt, generally mental: feeling 
of being treated slightingly; an injury, physical hurt; grief, 
sense of loss; an affliction, continued source of pain, such as 
lameness or speech defects; a curse, severe affliction or cause 
of pain. 

pale, adjective; lacking in bright color, as from sickness or fright; 
pallid face, indicating habitual weakness and lack of blood; 
wan, pale and thin, as the result of long illness; colorless, as 
still suffering from a shock; blanched as the result of sudden 
fear, or artificially, as vegetables; light, not of heavy shade; 
ghastly from terror, pale and contracted; sickly looks; pasty 
complexion, as of one who eats too much sweet food and does 
not exercise. To bleach, make whiter, 
a pantomime, a play without words; gestures (jes'turz), individual 
hand or shoulder movements accompanying a facial expres¬ 
sion; the silent drama, the movies (colloquial). See Motion 
Pictures. 

a paragraph. In printing, the indention at the beginning of a line, 
and the leaving of blank space at the end of a subsequent 
line, to indicate a unit of subject-matter. In Rhetoric, a unit 
representing a logical division of the subject. Each para¬ 
graph should include a topic sentence, or sentence containing 
a brief statement or summary of the purpose of the entire 
paragraph. This may be placed at the beginning, if the 
audience is known to agree with the speaker; in the middle 
if it is a transition paragraph; at the end if the audience is 
believed to be opposed to the statement, and needs to be pre¬ 
pared by previous presentation of the facts. The topic state¬ 
ment, however, may be implied without being explicitly made, 
par'allel (note the double 1), adjective. In Grammar, a construc¬ 
tion is called parallel when it consists of two parts which run 
along the same general construction. 

ParalMP constructions: She likes riding, walking, swim¬ 
ming, but not dancing. She likes to ride, to walk, to swim, 
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but not to dance. She likes horses, dogs and all kinds of 
animals. 

pa'rent. See Family. 

a paren'thesis, plural parentheses; a sign of punctuation ( ) to 
enclose explanatory matter in a sentence. 

Examples: '‘Punctuation (to continue where we left off) 
is the written music of speech.^’ "Many cities (Los Angeles, 
for example) own their water and i)Ower systems.’’ 

Parliament: (British) House of Commons, House of Lords; Con¬ 
gress (IL 8.): House of Representatives, Senate; Chamber of 
Deputies (French) ; Reichstag (German). 

Some words used on this subject 

To elect, summon, prorogue, dissolve, adjourn, discuss, de¬ 
liberate, vote, pass, divide, approve, reject, decide, adopt, 
publish, promuPgate; the veto; to impeach. See Meet. 

paro'chial (-klal), "of the parish,” local, narrow. "These people 
have not risen beyond their old parochial conceptions; they 
think of the Government as existing only for their private 
gain.” 

parsimo'nious, very reluctant to give too much (often a quality) ; 
penu'rious, inclined to excessive niggardliness, from love of 
possession (always a fault); stingy (stin'ji, colloquial), mean 
and narrow-minded. For examples, see Penurious. 

« part, any quantity cut off from the whole: "in whole or part” 
(legal phrase) ; a bit or morsel, "bitten off ”; a parcel of land; 
a section, evenly divided; a half or moiety, divided in two; 
a quarter, divided in four; an extract, part taken from its 
surroundings: "a beef extract”; an excerpt, part selected 
from the whole: "a newspaper excerpt”; a clipping, cut off 
with scissors; a cutting, cut off with a knife; a com'plement 
(note the spelling with -plEm-), that which helps to com¬ 
plete the whole; a supplement, something added to the whole; 
a compo'nent part, one that is essential: one’s share or por¬ 
tion of a whole; participation in some benefit; one’s quota of 
an obligation. 

Adjectives: partial, which includes only a part: "a partial 
payment”; complementary (note the spelling -plEM-), which 
helps to make up the whole; supplementary, added to the 
whole; acces'sory, added but not indispensable; essential, 
without which the thing cannot be; dis'parate, not like the 
rest, different, jarring; sep^arate, not joined in; segregated, 
kept apart: "The immigrants were segregated on arrival, 
those who had relatives here being allowed to land first”; 
correlated, having definite relationships, as in their way of 
working; co-ordinated, which have been made to fit into a 
system; compos^ite, made up of a variety of parts of different 
origins. See also a multitude of words beginning with con-, 
com-, col-, all indicating "the putting together of ” in so many 
different ways. 

0 participle (par'tisipl). In Grammar, a word that participates in, 
or shares, the nature of a verb and an adjective: dining: "a 
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dining room” (adjective, i.e., room for dining) ; ‘‘they are 
dining,” verb (statement of an action). There are two forms 
of the participle:— 

Present participle: -ing: loving. 

Past participle: usually -ed: loved. 

The form in -ing also forms a gerund, or word which is truly 
a noun but which takes the same complements as a verb: 
“Tired of doing nothing” (doing is a noun, complement of 
“tired of,” yet it is followed by a direct object, “nothing”). 

For examples of the use of participles, and for x^ronuncia- 
tion of -ed after various sounds, see Conjugation, 
pass-, pati-. Latin root meaning “suffer.” Derived forms: pas¬ 
sion, passive, compas'sion, patient, incompat'ible. See Suffer, 
past, adjective; finished.—In Grammar, the p£ist tense is the form 
of the verb which indicates that an action is no longer being 
done. In the indicative (see Conjugation) the simple past 
tense, also called preterit, or past definite, or perfect, refers 
to an action that is completely finished: “I went, I looked, 1 
bought.” The present perfect or past indefinite refers to an 
action that is not entirely finished: although performed in 
the past, it continues in the present consciousness: ‘^I have 
bought some bread” (meaning literally: “I have some bread, 
which I bought”). The i)ast tense is used of actions which 
took place at some definitely past period: “Yesterday I 
■walked three miles”; the i^resent perfect is used of actions 
which took place at some period which is not yet over. “To¬ 
day I have walked two miles” (“today” is not over; I may 
yet walk some more). The past that was already past when 
another action took place is called the past perfect or plu¬ 
perfect (i.e., “more than completed”) : “I had finished when 
you entered” (the action of finishing was already complete 
when the other action, that of entering, began). 

The past participle is the form of the verb often used as 
an adjective to indicate a complete state: “A finished prod¬ 
uct” (a product that has been finished). The form of the 
past participle is generally the same as that of the past tense, 
both ending in -ed in regular verbs: finish, finish-ed. In ir¬ 
regular verbs, the past tense and past particij^le are often 
different in form: I see, I saw, I have seen. See list under 
Verbs. Adjectives: passe (feminine, si)eaking of a woman, 
passee), gone beyond the prime, no longer young, no longer 
fashionable, out-of-date; an'tiquated style, design, ideas; aid- 
fashioned, holding to what used to be considered desirable, 
patho-. Greek root meaning “suffer.” Derived forms: pSthet'ic, 
sym'pathy, pa'thos, pathoTogy. See Suffer, 
a pattern, a dressmaker^s or tailor’s paper cut-out, showing the 
form to be followed in cutting out a garment; a wooden 
object made to the exact shape of a metal object which is to 
be cast from it and afterward produced in quantities; a rule 

Pronunciation key. Vowels ft e i 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 6 I 6 li y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; §r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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of conduct to be followed, or a person worthy of being imi¬ 
tated in his conduct; a model, thing perfect enough to be 
copied, whether on the same scale or on a different scale; a 
standard, a recognized model which has been proved effec¬ 
tive ; a norm or rule of conduct; a form or approved way of 
doing; a plan, general notion of the way in which an object 
can be achieved; a design, the detailed statement of the best 
way to carry out an idea, usually shown by drawings; an 
original, the first of a series of articles to be copied; a jig, a 
device that makes a cutting machine repeat a certain pat¬ 
tern; a die, a hard metal device for cutting out or shaping; 
a mold, a form in which a fluid is to be poured which will 
harden on cooling to take the same shape as the mold; a 
matrix (plural mat^rices), the form that gives its shape to 
the product; especially, in printing, the paper impression from 
the flat type from which type for the cylindrical press will 
be made; a neg'ative, photographic reversed image (the 
blacks being white and vice versa) taken in the camera, 
from which the positive prints will be made in any desired 
quantity; a prSc'edent, a way of behaving in society which 
has previously been recognized as correct, precedents as a 
whole being called etiquette (et'i-ket) in social life, and the 
protocSl in diplomatic relations; a m5tif, in music, an idea as 
represented by the music; a theme, in writing or speaking, a 
subject selected as important. 

to pay (Past tense, paid). Nouns:— Pay, money handed out for 
value received; wages, for manual labor; salary, for mental 
work; hire, hourly wage; fee, professional; allowance, fixed 
amount (discretionary); compensation, any kind of pay; re¬ 
muneration for valuable services; magistrate’s stipend; 
recompense, reward; professional man’s honorarium; amorti¬ 


zation of a debt. 

To pay off part of (a mortgage).to amortize 

To pay the penalty for.to expiate 

Working only for pay.mer'cenary 

A proposition that pays.remu'nerative 


pe. Sound heard in peace (quiet), piece (bit), piano (correctly 
pia'no), paean (pe'an, song of joy), pier (jetty), peer (lord, 
equal), pierce (bore). 

peace. Latin pax, pacis; hence pacif'ic, inclined to peace; to 
pacify, restore to peace; pacifist (pas^ifist), one opposed to 
militarism.—Greek Irene; hence the name Irene (U. S., Iven ; 
England, I-re'ne); irenic (poetic), pertaining to peace.— 
Quiet, absence of noise; stillness, absence of movement; tran¬ 
quillity, attitude of leisureliness and contentment; calm or 
calmness, state of being unruffled; a truce between indi¬ 
viduals, an armistice between nations, agreement to a tempo¬ 
rary peace.—^Verbs: to appease somebody’s anger; pacify a 
person rightly angry; soothe a sore, a grief; placate, make 
partial amends; mollify a pain, make it less severe; con¬ 
ciliate one’s enemies, by making advances to them; rec'oncile 
X)eople who have been estranged; propitiate (pro-prshiat) 
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the pjods by making offerings or promises.—Adjectives: 
pacific, inclined to peace; peaceful, enjoying peace or char¬ 
acterized by peace; peaceable, tending to promote peace; 
conciriatory remarks; quies'cent, peaceful on the surface 
only. 

Some v(rords used on this subject 

Ar'maments, preparations, divergence of opinions, acute 
differences, controversy (kon^tro-ver-si), threats, excuses, 
diplomacy, arbitration, judges, an award, enforcement, an 
apofogy, amends, a treaty. See War, Diplomacy. 

peculiar, adjective: uncommon, attracting attention.—A pecu- 
liar'-ity ; an idlosyn'crasy, a person’s particular way of doing 
things. 

ped-. Latin root meaning ^'foot.” Derived forms pSdal, pM'- 
estal. See Foot. 

p§d'ant, a book-learned person who tries to set others right; a 
highbrow (colloq.) ; a purist; a bluestocking, woman pedant. 

pedlar or pedler, better spelling: peddler: a hawker of cheap 
wares; canvasser for orders; huckster, a vendor who travels 
about. 

Vegetable peddler (England).costermonger 

to pen animals, to enclose in a pen: ‘^The pigs have been penned.” 

(Pent house, a lean-to, does not come from pen but from 
^‘appendix,” something attached to.) 

pe'nal, pe'nal-ize, pSn'al-ty. 

To pay the penalty for.to expiate. 

pend-. Latin root meaning '‘hang.” Derived forms: pen'dulum, 
pendant, depend. See Hang. 

penu'rious, poverty-stricken (mentally), afraid to spend pennies, 
grasping for fear of lack. 

Penurious is a stronger word than parsimo'nious. One who 
naturally does not give more than strictly indispensable is 
parsimonious, sometimes from the consciousness of a dislike 
for the receiver: "She was very parsimonious in her gifts of 
food to tram])s.” Penuriousness, on the other hand, arises 
from a consciousness of lack of supply, a sense that there is 
no more coming: the w’ord is therefore used to refer to a 
mental attitude. 

people (pe'pl). Latin populus; hence pop'ular, popularity. Greek 
demos; hence democracy, government by the people; dema- 
gSgue, a popular leader; gpidSmic, a sickness that falls upon 
the people.—^A race of common origin; a nation, with common 
desires and a common territory; a population, the inhabitants 
of a territory or area; a tribe, small group of same origin. 

Many people together.a mob, crowd, gathering 

Funeral or royal crowd.cortege (kortezh') 

People who accompany for pro¬ 
tection .an escort 

People’s language.the vernac^ular 
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People’s government.democ'racy 

People employed by one firm....the personnel (two n^s) 

People who patronize.the clientele (properly 

kle^an-teP; usually kli'- 
an-tel') 

to perceive, receive through the senses, without attention; also to 
understand something not looked for; to see; note for the 
future; observe deliberately; catch sight of, accidentally, dis¬ 
cern a truth, pen'etrate something hidden; spot one thing 
among many; spy, espy something hidden; descry; pierce a 
veil. 

Not easily perceived.subtle (sutT) 

per cent (in two words without a period after; used after figures 
and abbreviated % or p. c.); percentage in one word. ‘'Five 
per cent of the people are insane; it is a large percentage.^’ 
peremptory (peremp'tori or per^emtorT), admitting of no argu¬ 
ment: a peremptory order; ab'solute, final, impe'rious, dog' 
matic, autocratic. 

perfunc'tory, done because one “has to.” “The girl gave her 
mother a perfunctory kiss.” “The policeman went through 
the i)risoner’s pockets in a perfunctory manner.” 
period or full stop, a sign of punctuation (.) used to indicate a 
complete ending. The period is used principally: 

(1) At the end of a declarative sentence: “The book is out 
of print.” 

(2) At the end of an imperative sentence spoken without 
much change in voice level. “Very well; go.” 

(3) At the end of an abbreviation: Dr., etc., 1. O. U. 

(4) After numerals set separately: 

12. The names are . . . 
m. It has been agreed . . . 

(5) After a parenthesis: “...(... that he is right).” 
except when the entire sentence begins and ends within the 
parentheses, in which case the period is placed inside: “He 
came of his own accord. (IIow much of his own accord it 
really was, I do not know.) ” 

(6) After a question w^hich does not call for an answer 
(equivalent to a polite order). “Will you not see that the 
regulations are followed.” 

permanent, made to remain for a considerable time; perpet'ual, 
intended to continue forever; fixed, settled definitely; final, 
not subject to future change; lasting, which does not vary 
(generally used of the past); du'rable, made so as to last 
(generally used of the future); constant, not varying in direc¬ 
tion or force; contin'uous, operating without ceasing; con- 
tin'ual, recurring at frequent intervals; ceaseless, recurring 
so frequently that it looks likely never to stop entirely; 
steady, not easily shaken; firm, well established, 
a per'mit (accent on first syllable). See License.—To permit some¬ 
body to do something (verb; accent on second syllable), 
formally consent to somebody’s doing something which might 
not be done otherwise; to allow, not interfere with the doing 
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of a thing in which one might interfere; to let somebody do 
something, very informally, hardly taking notice of it; to 
suffer somebody to do something, ‘‘on sufferance,'' not to 
enforce one's strict rights, with a feeling of condescension; 
to grant permission to somebody to do something, on formal 
request; to torerate an act which one does not look upon 
with favor. 

to perplex, cause one to hesitate: “He was much perplexed by the 
failure of the check to arrive as promised”; to mystify by 
creating an atmosphere of mystery: “His sudden change of 
front mystified all those who knew him best”; to puzzle, 
create a mental difficulty; to nonplus, leave one unable to do 
or say anything further; to disconcert, by giving the un¬ 
expected answer or doing the unexpected thing; to confuse 
between several courses of action no longer clearly per¬ 
ceived; to bewilder somebody by introducing a mass of facts 
or too much talk; to fluster somebody by causing him to lose 
his equanimity; to embar'rass somebody by making public 
or calling attention to something not so intended; to annoy 
somebody by going against his wishes. 

perseve'rance (perseverant). Perseverance is a quality; per¬ 
sistence is merely the act of keeping at it. 

persis'tence (persistent), keeping at it. Persistence is mere con¬ 
tinued action, generally with an idea of stubbornness or ob¬ 
stinacy in it; perseverance is the quality of keeping at some¬ 
thing worth while. 

a person, a human being; party, when sex is not known or not men¬ 
tioned; fellow, individual, one separate person; chap (col- 
loq.).—Adjectives: per'sonal, intended only for the person, or 
referring to the person only; private, not for general discus¬ 
sion or knowledge; individ'ual, to be used one by each: “in¬ 
dividual drinking cups.”—To personify, treat as a person, 
act as a person: “She is kindness personified”; “Poets 
often personify Nature.”— Person'ification, a rhetorical figure 
which consists in making a person of a thing, as when we say: 
“Imagination is a pilgrim of the earth, and her home is in 
heaven” (Ruskin). Personality, the sum total of the char¬ 
acter of a person as perceived by others, consisting of the 
natural disposition, the physical temperament, and the present 
temper : ‘ ‘ This man has a wonderful personality. ’'— PSrsonnel 
(with two n's, from the French), the people who constitute 
an organization: “The entire personnel of the factory will 
receive a bonus.” 

In Grammar, person is the way of distinguishing between 
the speaker (first person: I, me, we, us), the one spoken to 
(second person: you, thou, thee), and the one spoken of (third 
person: he, she, it, him, her, they, them). Nouns, when used 
by themselves, are third person: “A man is waiting”; in 
apposition, a noun may be first or second person; “I, John 
Jones” (first person); “You, Henry Smith” (second per¬ 
son). A verb must agree in person as well as in number with 
its subject: “I am, I go, I say” (first person); “He is, he goes, 
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he says’’ (third person); ‘^We are, we go, we say” (first 
person plural). As most verbs remain the same in all per¬ 
sons except the third person singular, this presents no diffi¬ 
culty, except when the verb follows a choice of subjects of 
different persons, particularly with the verb ‘‘to be.” Gram¬ 
marians recommend agreement with the nearer subject only: 
“You or I am going”; “You or he is going”; but public usage 
is tending more and more toward a third person plural: “ You 
or I are going,” “You or he are going” (meaning: “We are 
going, either you or I”; “You are going, either you or he”). 

The pronouns that stand for persons are called personal 
pronouns: I, me, you, he, him, she, her, it, we, us, they, them. 
See Pronouns. 

To pose as somebody.to impersonate (some¬ 

body) 

To make suitable for each person...to individualize 

To do a thing not in person.to act by proxy 

An acceptable person to a foreign 

country.persona grata 

to persuade' (per-swad'). Persua'sion, persua'sive. “lie persuaded 
the boy to lend him his car, and never came back with it.” 

Persuasion is a matter of yielding, conviction is a matter 
of understanding or believing. “You can be persuaded 
through weakness to do something that you are convinced 
is wrong.” 

per'tinent, which pertains or belongs to; reTative. “Being one of 
the firm’s best salesmen, he was in a position to make perti¬ 
nent suggestions on sales policy.” 

pet-. Latin root meaning “ask.” Derived forms: petrtion, com¬ 
pete. See Ask. 

petrd'leum: See Oil. 

Petroleum jelly.v&seline 

phendmenon (plural: phenSmena), a Greek word meaning “what 
seems to be” (pronounced fen-om'en-on). 

The opposite of a phenomenon is a noumenon (noo'menon 
or nou'menon), “that which exists in the mind,” without 
which the mind could not perceive a phenomenon. 

phil-. A Greek root meaning love: Philadelphia, brotherly love; 
philology, love or science of word-forms; philosophy, love of 
wisdom. 

philoTogy (fil-oToji), the science of language changes, some¬ 
times called linguistics. An example of the method of philol¬ 
ogy is found in Grimm’s Law, which shows how an ordinary 
sound will change in passing from one language to another:— 


Pronunciatioii key. Vowels & 6 I 5 ii y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft g I 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in land. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable x>ronoTJnc6d as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Greek or Latin Changed to Gothic and English 

p as in pater. f as in father 

t tu. th thou 

th “ tharsein . d dare 

ph pherein . b bear 

k (sound) cornu. h horn 

g gonu. k knee (k now silent) 


phon-. Greek root meaning ‘Woice, sound.Derived forms: 

phonSt'ic, pho'nograph, terephone. See Sound, 
phonetic (fonet'ik), written by sound. 

‘‘A language is written phonet'ically when it is written 
almost as it is pronounced.^’ Phonetic spelling” is that in 
which every letter represents only one sound, and in which 
there is a separate letter for each sound. 

See Alphabet. 

photog'raphy (fd-tog"raf-i), the art; photog'rapher, the artist; a 
photo or pho'tograph (better called a photogram); pho¬ 
tographic. 

Some words used on this subject 

A cam'era, kodak, lens (plural lenses), bellows, shutter, 
iris, film, plate, plate-holder, revolving back, rising front, ex¬ 
tension, tripod, stand; developing, fixing, washing, drying, 
printing; dark room, safelight, trays (dishes), chemicals, 
hyi) 0 ; bromide paper, Velox, gaslight paper, P. O. P. (day¬ 
light printing paper), self-toning paper, printing frame; soft, 
hard, contrasty (yielding very w^hite high lights and darker 
shadows), glossy, matte or mat; portrait, studio, head, bust, 
full length, full face, three-quarter face, side face or profile; 
retouching, proofs, mount, frame.—Additional terms under 
Motion Pictures. 

a phrase (fraz). A commonly found group of words with the mean¬ 
ing of a single word: “in the first i)lace”; “so to speak”; “of 
course.” See Adverbs, Conjunctions, Transitions, 
physics (fiz'iks), the science which deals with mechanics, water- 
pressure or hydraulics, sound or acoustics, light or optics, 
heat, electricity. 

Some words used on this subject 

Body, matter, force, power, phenomenon, gravity, pressure, 
resistance, equilibrium, pump, receiver, vacuum, electricity, 
affinity, attraction, magnetism, optics, mirror, image, reflec¬ 
tion, spectacles, lens, microscope, magnifying glass, photog¬ 
raphy, camera, acoustics, echo, sound, motion, acceleration, 
a piano (pia'no, not pronounced pe'an5). Plural pianos, 
to pick with one sharp motion, as “pick a flower”; figuratively 
meaning to select, “to lift from among many”; to choose (I 
chose, I have chosen), after much hesitation (sound CII for 
determination); to g&ther, bring together indiscriminately, 
“to gather wild flowers” in quantities; to detach from its 
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fastenings: “to detach the enclosure” (fastened by a clip); 
to clip with scissors: “clip the coupon”; to cull, detach a 
selected number to form a collection: “to cull a fruit”: to 
pull roughly; to pluck sharply and often recklessly, remove; 
to strike a set on the stage (theatrical), remove it to make 
room for another; to pierce a tunnel by boring. 

a picnic, to picnic (but picnicKing with a K, to preserve the K sound 
of the letter c; as in mimicKing, trafficKing, which come from 
mimic, traffic). 

a pic'ture (pik'cher). Any reproduction of something seen or imag¬ 
ined ; a painting, work of art, in oil or water-colors; an im'age, 
exact rei)roduction; still pictures, ordinary photographs (see 
Photography) ; motion pictures or moving pictures (see Mo¬ 
tion Pictures) : ^‘The people who sit at a motion picture are 
called the spectators, not the audience.^’— Pan'oram^ic, em¬ 
bracing great width; stereoscop'ic (ste- or ste-), as seen by 
both human eyes; a silhouette (sir66-et), black against white; 
a stereop'ticon, a magic lantern’’ or j)rojection apparatus 
for still pictures.—Adjectives: picturesque (pik"tu-resk'), ‘‘as 
pretty as a picture”; pictorial, explained by means of pic¬ 
tures. 

See the important article under Motion Pictures. 

pidgin or pidgeon English. A much simplified form of English 
spoken as the international language of Eastern Seas and the 
Indian Ocean: “Me no savvy”; “um (him) good fella.” 

a pie: English, tart; French gateau, sweet pie ; pate, meat pie; hence 
patty. Printer’s pie, type fallen together. Goose liver pie, 

pate de foie gras. 

a piece : a lump, heavy; chunk, rough; shred, long, fine ; slice, 
sharply cut.—See Part. 

a pier (per), a landing place and warehouse for ship’s freight, built 
to project into the sea or into a river; a wharf (American 
plural wharfs; English plural wharves), a landing place and 
ship’s warehouse in general; a quay (ke), a wharf that is 
parallel with the shore; a mole, massive works for the pro¬ 
tection of the coast from the ravages of the sea; a landing, 
the place in general where a ship stops along the shore; a 
buttress, the structure that supports a heavy wall, as in a 
cathedral; a pillar, a structure that supports the roof or a 
ceiling; a support in general, anything that holds up some¬ 
thing else; figuratively, one who helps: “He is the sole sup¬ 
port of his widowed mother”; a post stuck in the ground to 
hold up anything, usually wires or ropes; a jetty, masonry 
thrown across a natural current; a 16 vee, against river floods. 

to pierce, to enter by means of a sharp instrument: “Women have 
their ears pierced for earrings”; to prick, cause a sensation 
of pain by means of a sharp instrument; to pen'etrate deeply 
and with effort; to perforate right through, generally with a 
series of holes or slits: “Motion picture film is perforated at 
the sides to run in the projector”; to puncture something con- 
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tainingf compressed air: ‘‘a punctured tire^^; to punch, make 
a single hole by means of a special cutting device, often by 
machine; to lance an abscess; to gore somebody, speaking of 
his being penetrated, as by a bull's horns; to stab with a sharp 
instrument, a knife, etc., generally with intention to hurt; to 
drill with a rotating cutting tool; to bore, make a cylindrical 
hole by a series of cutting operations, as “bore a tunnel"; to 
tap a nut, make a screw-thread in it. 
pious (pfus; opposite: impious, pronounced im^pi-us with short 
i); devoted to religious pursuits; reverential attitude; devout 
conduct. “A pious resolution," one that cannot or will not 
be carried into effect.—Noun: piSty, especially in “filial 
piety," respect for one's parents and ancestors, as in China, 
piquant (pe'kant), French, literally “pricking" or “stinging"; 
hence also: a pique (pek), a mood of wounded love.—“A 
piquant sauce, piquant criticism"; biting, unpleasant; pun'- 
gent, penetrating (odor); sharp, as observed impartially; 
saucy story; zestful, which gives enjoyment. 

a pit, a large hole in the ground; a hole, comparatively small; a 
trap, device for catching a wild animal or an unwary person; 
an abyss (abis^), a pit of very great depth; a cav'ity, in a 
tooth, a wall; a burrow, animal’s dwelling place; a dent like 
a tooth-mark in a surface; the crater of a volcano; a crevice, 
as a crack in a rock; a crevasse (kre-vas'), a big gap in a 
glacier; a chasm (kaz'm), terrific opening, as in mountains; 
a fissure, narrow slit between rocks.—The pit of a theater, 
originally (and still in England) the dark part of the main 
floor under the balcony, the “orchestra circle." Wheat pit, 
floor of a Grain Exchange. 

a place. Latin locus; hence Ideal, limited to one place: “local 
showers"; Ideation, situation of a building, etc. (U. S.); the 
locale (lo-kak, an incorrect French feminine form, which 
should be written local, but is not likely to be changed now, 
as it differentiates itself from the adjective without an -e), 
the place selected by an author for the development of his 
story: “Missouri has been the locale (i.e., the background) 
of many a successful American novel"; local'ity, a place not 
clearly known or described; Idcum-tenens, a doctor or clergy¬ 
man who takes the place of another during a temporary ab¬ 
sence of the latter; loco citato, abbreviated in printing “loc. 
cit.," indicating a reference already mentioned (as in the 
footnote to a page); locomo'tlve, an engine that moves itself 
from place to place. French, lieu; hence lieutenant (U. S., 
loo-ten"ant; England, leften'ant), one who “takes the place 
of"; in lieu of (a phrase frequently used in England), in¬ 
stead of, in place of.—In the sense of “to place," Latin pono, 
positum; hence a pdsition, that in which one is “placed," 
employment; depose, “put down" a king or put down a 
statement on paper; compo'nent, that which is put together 
to make the whole. See Put. 

In the same place.. 

And in other places 


Ibidem (printing) 
.et al. (printing) 
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In another place.elsewhere 

To claim one was in another 

place .to plead an alibi 

One who takes the other's place, .a lieiiten'ant, substitute, 

locum tenens, sur'roprate 
Place, job.position, employment, situa¬ 

tion 

Place of a house.location, situation, site 

In place, on the spot.in sTtii 

A near place.the vicin'ity, neighborhood 

Nearness of a place.the proxim'ity, propin'quity 

Remote .abroad, afar, afield 

Meeting place.trysting (trIsting or trist- 

ing) place, rendezvous 
(ran'da-voo) 

Resting ])lace, permanent.cemetery, mausoleum 

Resting place, temj)orar3^.repos'itory 

To divide places among.allocate a place to (a per¬ 

son) 

To find the place of.to locate 

To place together and apart 

from the rest.to collocate 

pla^giarism (pla"jia-riz-m), the use of other people's writings or 
compositions as if they were one's own.—A pla'giarist; to 
pla'giarize a book, a story, etc. 

plain, adjective. Latin planus, ^^flat," presenting no obstacle; 
hence to explain, ‘^flatten out" a difficulty,* a plane, fl^at sur¬ 
face; a plane or flat tool for smoothing a wooden surface; 
a plan, a ^^flat" or simple arrangement of ideas; a plain, flat 
land.—French plat; hence a plat'itude, an expression of com¬ 
monplace or ^^flat" sentiment, a statement that has been often 
made before; a plateau (phi-to'), a flat area of great extent 
at a considerable altitude above sea level; a plate, flat surface 
of metal or other material; a plat'en, the feed roller in a type¬ 
writer or ])rinting machine, so called because it was originally 
a flat surface.—‘‘A plain statement," one which requires no 
comment; '‘plain sewing (sowing)"; clear, easily seen; ev'i- 
dent, which stands out for anybody to see, requiring no 
proof; ob'vious, which “jumps at the eye"; simple, involving 
none but elementary principles; transpa'rent, through wffiich 
one can see another object: “window glass is transparent"; 
translu'cent, through w^hich one can see light: “greased paper 
is translucent." 

a plan, clear conception of the required means to an end, often in 
the form of a drawing or statement on paper; a system, fully 
worked-out plan repeatedly used; a method, plan covering 
every successive step: “a good teaching method"; a theory, a 
plan which is being experimented with; an ideS, more or less 
vague conception on a single point; a program or programme, 
the detailed arrangements of a forthcoming event; a device, 
any way of doing a thing or instrument used in carrying out a 
plan; an arrangement between parties for each to change his 
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previous plans in order to fit a new object; a contrivance, an 
ingenious device of any kind; a contrap'tion (humorous), a 
crudely designed contrivance; a plot, the coming together of 
several heads for a secret and usually wrongful purpose; a 
trick, ingenious way of achieving a result by taking advan¬ 
tage of a weakness; a ruse, way of achieving a result by 
turning somebody’s attention in another direction; an in¬ 
trigue (in-treg"), an incipient plot, generally of a personal 
nature. 

a plinet, a body that revolves about the Sun. The principal planets 
are: Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Sftturn, Uranus, Neptune, 
a plant. Greek botane; hence bSt'any, the study of plants; botan'- 
ical. —A v6getable, useful; an herb, for flavoring or for medi¬ 
cine ; a weed, useless. 

Some words used on this subject 

To sprout, come up, spring, grow, bud, open, blow, flower, 
sow, manure, plant, set, blossom, bloom, fade, wither, pluck, 
bb’ght, gather, pick, cultivate, fertilize, graft, soil, earth, seed, 
roots, stalk, stem, branch, sap, blooming, leaf, calyx, petals, 
corolla, flower, stamen. 

plausible (adjective; literally “worthy of applause”) ; “plausible 
argument,” one that sounds true but is not entirely so; “a 
plausible theory,” “a plausible solution.”— SpScious, based 
on trivial distinctions. 

play. In the theatrical sense, see Theater.— Relaxation, removing 
the nervous tension; recreation, amusement which “creates 
anew” the muscular system; fun, which provokes smiles or 
laughter; merriment, which makes people friendly and happy; 
cheer, which makes people forget their troubles; entertain'- 
ment, which helps while away idle time; pleasure, the satis¬ 
faction of desire; a jest, pleasant play on words; a frol'ic, a 
scene of merrymaking, especially of younger people; a sport, 
organized play, generally competitive; a game, a unit of or¬ 
ganized play; a pastime, a harmless way of idling; a lark, a 
surprise pastime of a riotous nature, suddenly decided upon, 
as by youths. 


Some words used on this subject 

A bagatelle (trifle, thing of no consequence); dalliance (a 
poetic word: trifling with duty, procrastinating); a hobby 
(habitual pastime of absorbing interest) ; an avocation (a 
person’s choice of work done without pay; “He is a stock¬ 
broker by profession, but his avocation is bee-keeping”).—A 
stage play; a tragedy (fight against Fate), a drama (conflict 
of wills), a melodrama (fight against a series of accidents 
caused by Nature more than through character development), 
a comVdy (conflict of an amusing nature, often with one- 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & S I 5 ti y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S i 5 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nnt, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; cr as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonio accent (') after streMed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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self), afaree (uproarious series of absurdities), a pan'tomime 
(play without words, through gestures only). 

See Theater. 

a player (pla'er), in a stage play; an actor, professional (feminine: 

actress) ; a perfor'mer in a particular presentation; an artist 
or artiste, one whose business is acting; a musician, one skilled 
in music; an acrobat, one who performs tricks aloft; a clown, 
one who performs amusing stunts. 

to plead, make a plea for; to ad'vocate a certain course of action; 

rec'ommend a certain choice after having had experience with 
it; endorse a measure of which one is willing to bear the 
responsibility; advance views on a certain subject; urge the 
adoption of a plan; urge somebody to act in a certain way; 
request as a favor; beg for a thing, beg somebody to do a 
thing, with humility; implore very earnestly; press a claim, 
a suit; allege that things are so and so; contend that some¬ 
thing is different from what is claimed; supplicate mercy, or 
supplicate a person to grant an undeserved favor, humbly; 
implore on one’s hands and knees; beseech God to hear one ^s 
I)rayers; entreat somebody, humbly and earnestly, to do 
something; crave a favor, a privilege; sbllcit, call upon a 
person in order to further one’s purpose: ‘‘subscription 
solicitors.” 

to please (pleasing, pleased, pleasant, pleasure, pleasurable). Latin 
placeo; hence to placate somebody, turn away his anger; an 
impla'cable en'emy, one who will not be reconciled; a pl&cid 
disposition, one that is easily pleased. French plaire; hence 
s’il vous plait (abbreviated, in formal invitations and on ad¬ 
vertisements only, s.v.p.), “if you please,” as in R.S.V.P., 
“Repondez, s’il vous plait,” “please reply.” Greek hedone; 
hence he'donism, the belief that the pursuit of pleasure is the 
greatest good. 

Adjectives; pleasant, which is so constructed as to give 
pleasure: “a pleasant afternoon,” one that has been agree¬ 
ably passed; pleasing, that from which one receives pleasure: 
“a pleasing personality,” one whom other people like to 
meet; agreeable, so disposed as to be congenial to all; an 
enjoyable performance; a delightful entertainment; an enter¬ 
taining conversation; a fascinating subject of study; cap¬ 
tivating manners; an acceptable proposition; an Affable 
stranger; an amiable old lady; a gracious manner; graceful 
motions; a courteous (ker"ti-us) reply, polite but not exces¬ 
sively friendly; a prepossessing appearance; a suave (sooav) 
person, who expresses everything in smooth form; a jolly 
crowd, informal and easily amused. 

Nouns: pleasure (ple^zher), the satisfaction of a desire; 
joy, the emotion of satisfaction; happiness, state of continued 
joy; ec'stasy, heavenly transports; gladness at some particu¬ 
lar circumstance; cheer after gloom; mirth, friendly and so¬ 
ciable jollity; bliss, treasured to oneself; radiance, pouring 
out in “rays”; gr&tiflcation of a long-held desire. 

Verbs: To appease somebody’s anger; propitiate an angry 
d@ity, by making sacrifices and promises; charm by the out- 
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pouring of one’s magnetism; fascinate so that the person is 
no longer able to exercise his discretion; enchant, as by a 
magic ‘‘incantation,’’ please to the point of delight; r&vish 
as if carrying to the seventh heaven. 

Opposites (adjectives): displeasing, repulsive, objection¬ 
able, annoying, offensive, loathsome, disgusting, nauseating, 
obnoxious, odious. 

to pledge, promise security; pawn a thing deposited; mortgage the 
security of real estate; give as collateral an additional se¬ 
curity. 

plural, “more than one.” In Grammar, the form which indicates 
that more than one person or thing is concerned. In English, 
nouns and pronouns may vary in their plural form, while 
adjectives are invariable (except the possessive adjectives, 
such as my, our; his, their, and the demonstratives, such as 
this, these). 

The Plural of Nouns 

The plural may be formed as follows: 

1. By adding s to the singular, as boy, boys; uncle, uncles; 
book, books; table, tables. 

2. By adding es, when the singular ends in o, s, x, sh and ch, 
as in potato, potatoes; hero, heroes; gas, gases; kiss, kisses; 
fox, foxes; box, boxes; fish, fishes; lash, lashes; church, 
churches; inch, inches (but tobacco, tobaccos; see below: 
“Plural of nouns ending in -o”). 

3. By changing the terminations f and fe into ves, as leaf, 
leaves; half, halves; life, lives; knife, knives. 

Exceptions. 

Nouns ending in ff, as cuff, muff, puff, sheriff, skiff, snuff, 
stuff, form their plural regularly: cuffs, muffs, puffs, sheriffs, 
skiffs, snuffs, and stuffs; also the following words ending in 
f: brief, chief, dwarf, grief, gulf, handkerchief, proof, roof, 
turf, wharf, form the plural by adding s. 

4. By changing the termination y into ies, when y is pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant, as in fly, flies; lady, ladies; and by 
adding s, when y is preceded by a vowel, as in day, days; key, 
keys; attorney, attorneys. 

5. Certain foreign nouns retain their foreign plural for¬ 
mation as: focus, foci; vortex, vortices; index, indices, in¬ 
dexes; analysis, analyses; ultimatum, ultimata; candelabrum, 
candelabra, etc. 

iB. Certain old noun forms are retained in the plural, as: 
man, men; woman, women; child, children; louse, lice; goose, 
geese; mouse, mice; foot, feet; ox, oxen, etc. 

7. The plural of compound words is formed in the regular 
way: cupful, cupfuls; handful, handfuls. 

8. The plural of hyphenated words is formed by adding s 
to the most important noun in the combination when the com¬ 
pound is made up of two nouns; and to the noun when com¬ 
posed of a noun and another part of speech, as: father-in-law, 
fathers4n-law; waste-basket, waste-baskets; tea-board, tea> 
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boards; court-martial, courts-martial; passer-by, passers-by; 
looker-on, lookers-on. 

9. Certain nouns are used only in the plural: alms, ashes, 
billiards, bowels, drawers, goods, riches, scissors, spectacles, 
thanks, trousers. 

10. Certain nouns have no plural form as: gold, eloquence, 
hose, silver, 

11. Certain nouns have only a plural form, while they are 
singular and are followed by the singular verb: “The news 
is good.’’ Among these are the names of sciences ending in 
-ics: “Physics includes optics, acoustics, hydrostatics, elec¬ 
tricity, magnetism and other branches.” But the names of 
arts ending in -ics are generally considered plural: “Gym¬ 
nastics are healthful.” When a word in -ics may be the 
name of a science or a popular word, the tendency even 
among educated people is to make the word plural when it is 
used in its popular sense: “The acoustics of the hall are poor” 
(meaning “the sound waves do not carry without echoes”). 

12. The apostrophe is used to form the plural of letters:— 
Learn your a, b, c’s; mind your p’s and q’s. 

13. The apostrophe is used to form the plural of figures:— 
Everything is 6’s and 7’s; He wears number 9’s. 

14. The apostrophe is used to form the plural of signs, as 

the i)lus and minus signs of arithmetic:— The and —’s are 

the bane of a child’s life. 

15. Use the apostrophe to form the plural of words used as 
nouns and having no usual plural form:— Don’t use so many 
don’t’s; There are no if’s or and’s about it. 

Plural of nouns ending in -o 

Altos, archipelagos, banjos, bravoes (of the crowd), bravos 
(hired), buifaloes, calicoes, cantos, cargoes, centos, chrouios, 
curios, electros, echoes, embargoes, frescoes, grottoes, haloes, 
heroes, impresarios, innuendoes, Lotharios, manifestoes, me¬ 
mentoes, mosquitoes, mottoes, negroes, octavos, oratorios, 
piccolos, porticoes, potatoes, provisos, punctilio^, quartos, 
ratios, salvoes, solos, sopranos, tyros, tomatoes, tornadoes, 
torpedoes, torsos, volcanoes, zeros. (Roughly speaking, fully 
anglicized words have the plural in -oes: mosquitoes, toma¬ 
toes, with the exception of tobaccos; words still felt as for¬ 
eign have the x>lural in -os: impresarios.) 
pneum-. Greek root meaning “air, wind.” Derived forms: 

pneumat'ic, pneumo'nia (p silent before n). See Air. 
poetry (three syllables; po"et-ri), a p6'6t (two syllables), a po'em 
(two syllables). Poetry is the art of expressing lofty thoughts 
in beautiful language, usually with rime and rhythm. 
Poetry should not be confused with mere riming (or rhym¬ 
ing). The element of rime is not the principal part of poetry, 
which is characterized by: high imagination, to see in com¬ 
monplace things more than ordinary people see; concise ex¬ 
pression, to condense much thought into few pregnant words; 
musical rhythm, with or without rime; emotional intensity. 
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Some words used on this subject 

Kiming or rhyming; versification (verse making); pros^ody 
(rules of verse-making) ; a foot (unit of stress) ; scansion 
(division into feet) ; an epic (long heroic poem) ; ode (shorter 
heroic poem; idyl (pastoral, rural); lyric (emotional) ; bucolic 
(rustic); an eclogue (shepherd’s) ; sonnet (14-line poem, con¬ 
sisting of two quatrains, and two tercets) ; rondeau (two 
rimes repeated six or seven times); eregy (plaintive song) ; 
ballad (romantic) ; canto (one of the greater divisions of a 
long poem) ; stanza (combination of verses). A line or verse : 
a cfmplet (two verses riming together) ; tercet (three verses 
riming together); triplet (three verses riming together) ; 
quatrain (four verses riming alternately) ; strophe (stro'fe, 
group of lines forming a repeating system of meter). 

An iam'bus (a two-syllable foot, the first syllable un¬ 
stressed) ; a trochee (trd'ki; two syllables, the second un¬ 
stressed) ; an an'apcst (three syllables, the first two 
unstressed) ; a dac'tyl (three syllables, the last two un¬ 
stressed) ; the cesu'ra (natural pause in a verse), 
a point. Latin punctum, a sharp end, puneh or prick; hence punc- 
tirious, who sticks to minute points of etiquette; punctua'tion, 
the use of points or marks in a sentence; punctual, who care¬ 
fully keeps appointments to thg point or dot; punc'ture, a hole 
made by a sharp object in an air-filled surface.—The point or 
sharp extremity of an object; the tip (or ‘‘narrow top”) of 
the tongue, the fingers; the summit of a mountain; the apex 
of a pyramid, of one’s fame; the climax of a slowly built-u]) 
achievement, of a story; the crux or crucial or vital point of 
an argument.—To point out, indicate (with the first or “in¬ 
dex” finger), 

the point system. Practically all type used by printers has been 
standardized in height. The unit of measurement is the 
])oint, or i/72nd of an inch. Six-point type goes 12 lines to 
an inch, twelve-point type goes 6 lines to an inch, and so on. 
a poison (poisonous, poisoning, a poisoner, poisoned). Latin 
venenuni; hence a snake’s venom, a natural secretion; to 
enven'om a quarrel; ven'omous. Greek toxikon; hence a 
toxin, scientific name for poison; antitoxin, counterpoison; 
intoxicate, to poison whether by alcohol or any other poison; 
toxic, poisonous; toxicologist, a poison specialist.—A germ of 
anything that grows; a bacterium (plural bacteria), vege¬ 
table micro-organism; bacillus, a special genus of bacteria; 
the virus of a contagious disease, whether known or un¬ 
known. 

Remedy for internal poison.an antidote. 

Destructor of external poison... .a disinfectant. 
Germ-destroying.antisep^tic, germicLdal (ad¬ 

jectives). 

Germ-free.aseptic. 

Not affected by germs.immune (to disease). 

The word poison is derived from potion, a dose of medicine, 
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from Latin potare, to drink. It is therefore more naturally 
used with anything taken into the system through the mouth. 

poll-. Greek root meaning ‘‘city.’’ Derived forms: pSHtics, 
p51ice. See City. 

polite, adjective: ‘^polished'’ in manners; civil, barely polite, just 
refraining from being rude; courteous (ker'ti-iis), going out 
of his way to render a service; gallant (accent on last syllable) 
to the ladies, excessively anxious to please; urbane, ^^as a 
city man,’’ opposed to ^^countrified” or ^‘rustic”; courtly 
(kortli), with the manners of a royal court, given to extreme 
bowings and formalities; eLegant, this word properly applies 
to ''well-selected” attire and furniture, and to well-dressed 
people; genteel, who has acquired better manners than those 
of his native surroundings (usually sarcastic) ; deferential, 
showing an attitude of respect to superiors or older people. 

See To Please. 

poTitics, political, a poTitrcian (note the three different accents). 
From Greek polls, "city,” politics being the business of the 
city or state; hence metrop'olis, the principal city; metro- 
pol'itan, pertaining to the important city; cosmopoTitan, in 
the manner of a "citizen of the world.” 

poly-. Greek root and prefix meaning "many.” Derived forms: 

pSr^gch'nic, poT^chrome. See Many. 

poor, adjective. Latin pauper; hence pau'perism, habitual pov¬ 
erty; a pauper, one who lives on public bounty; to pau'perize, 
cause to lose one’s self-respect by becoming dependent.—In 
most languages, "poor” or its equivalent is used both of 
money shortage and of brain shortage or luck shortage: 
"Those poor people have no idea how to do it.”— Unfortu¬ 
nate, out of luck; needy, suffering from want; des'titute, en¬ 
tirely lacking the common necessities of life; impecu'nious, 
short of money through lack of thrift; penu'rious, always 
afraid of running out of supplies, and dispensing them 
stingily; parsimo'nious, careful in dispensing, often from a 
dislike of the receiver. 

pSp'ular, adjective; "of the people,” finding favor with the mass 
of people; f^hionable, finding favor with the more discrimi¬ 
nating people; accepted, no longer questioned; rSc'ognized, 
established in a certain reputation after a struggle; success¬ 
ful, which has been found to work; predominant belief, etc., 
which has taken the place of most others; current views, 
which are now "running” and in due time will have run 
their course; fa^ySrite, preferred as a choice; vulgar, as prac¬ 
ticed by people of low taste; plebeian, not aristocratic or 
refined. 


The language of the people.the vernac'ular. 

Popular government.democ'racy. 


PronunclatlozL key. Vowels & S i 5 fL y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 5 fi y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nnt, pity; & as in father; Sr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
lond; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (i in senate). Consonants: <7 always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer: ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to pore over a book, gaze fixedly at it. Do not confuse with to pour 
out a liquid (same pronunciation), or with the pores or 
breathing holes of the skin. 

posit- (-pon-). Latin root meaning ‘‘to place/^ Derived forms: 

p5sition, p8s"itive, depos'it, compo'nent, oppd'nent. See 

Place. 

a position, the way in which a person or thing is placed, especially 
one not very likely to endure; a situation, literally the ‘ ‘ place 
where a person or thing is to be found, with an idea of per¬ 
manence and stability (sounds S-T-T) j a job, casual piece of 
specific work, often used to mean one^s position; a place, 
especially a servant’s; employment, the state of being paid 
wages for one’s time; a berth, one’s work, with an idea of the 
personal comforts the salary brings; a billet, soldier’s right to 
live with a family during military operations; hence a posi¬ 
tion regarded as a more or less temporary means of earning 
a livelihood; a post, dignified term, used by ambassadors and 
ministers, with the idea of a position to be defended; a dig'- 
nity, a position considered as an honor and a responsibility, 
as a bishop’s; a clergyman’s incum'bency or right to enjoy an 
ecclesiastical ben'efice; a cabinet minister’s portfolio. 

The idea of position is sometimes indicated by the suffix 
-ship: a clerkship, an apprenticeship; sometimes by the suffix 
-cy: the Presidency, a baronetcy. 

poss-. Latin root meaning “able to.” See pot- below. 

to possess (twice two s’s; pronounced with a Z sound in the middle: 

po-zes"). Possession, possessor, possessive. —To have both the 
right to, and the use of, property, faculties, etc.; to own, have 
the right to. (An owner may be unable to secure possession 
of his property.) 


THE POSSESSIVE CASE 

For the choice of the possessive inflections, the apostrophe 
and s (’s) or the apostrophe alone (’), the following simple 
rules may be followed : 

1. The possessive of singular nouns is ordinarily formed by 
adding ’s. This may necessitate pronouncing it as an extra 
syllable: John’s book; Bill’s coat; The ship’s deck; Hawkins’s 
yacht; The boy’s coat; The dog’s tail; The girl’s hat; Evans’s 
career. 

2. The possessive of plural nouns is formed by adding 
simply the apostrophe (’): The boys’ coats; The gfirls’ hats; 
The shoppers’ bundles; The ships’ decks. 

3. When the plural of a noun does not end with s, the pos¬ 
sessive is formed by adding the apostrojffie (’) and s, as 
men’s, women’s, children’s, geese’s, oxen’s, people’s. 

4. When the singular of a noun ends with s or x, ease in 
pronunciation permits the use of the apostrophe only as: 
Essex’ death; Jones’ house; Dickens’ works. Usage differs 
as to this, however. Some prefer Essex’s death; Jones’s 
house; Dickens’s works. 

See Declension. 
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possible, adjective: feasible, workable; p5tential, which may hap¬ 
pen if something else happens first; contingent upon some¬ 
thing happening. 

post, a Latin word meaning after, behind; as in postscript, written 
after the letter; postpone, put off till after, 
posthumous (pos'tu-mus; notice the 6 and notice also that the h is 
not pronounced).—posthumous child/’ born after the 
father’s death; ‘‘a posthumous book,” published after the 
author’s death,, 

to postpone until a stated or assumed future time; defer until later, 
in general; put off, with an idea of reluctance; stave off an 
evil occurrence; suspend temporarily something that is al¬ 
ready on; delay, keep from starting; adjourn for later re¬ 
sumption ; procrastinate, put off habitually (this verb requires 
no object). 

See examples under Defer. 

pot-, poss-. Latin root meaning ^‘able to, can.” Derived forms: 
possible, po'tent, poten'tial, po'tentate. See Can. 
a pot: a receptacle in general; vase (U.S. generally vas; England 
vaz), ornamental; kettle to cook things in; earthen crock, 
for liquids; a glass or stone jar for jam, etc. 
a pota'to. Plural potatoes (with an e). 

poten'tial, which may develop later. See Possible, 
a pound, weight. Latin libra, abbreviated “lb.,” both in the singu¬ 
lar and in the plural, after figures. The English pound 
sterling ($ 4 . 86 ) is abbreviated with a special large £ in front 
of the amount. 

to pour (por), to cause a liquid to flow into something. 

Pouring out.an effusion (of sentiment). 

power. Latin potentia; hence potent, powerful; po'tency of a 
drug; im'potent, helpless; poten'tial, that may become a 
power. Greek dynamis; hence dy'namitc, a powerful ex¬ 
plosive ; dynam'ic, powerful to lead to action; dynasty 
(df- or din-), the family in power, the ruling family. In the 
sense of authority, Greek kratos; hence aristoc'racy, govern¬ 
ment by “the best”; democ'racy, popular power; autoc'racy, 
self-power, one-man rule. 

Power (right) to act legally, .a warrant. 

Power (right) to act discre- 

tionally ..carte blanche (kart-blansh). 

To give somebody power 

(right) .to authorize somebody (to do 

something). 

prac'ticable, which can be done; prac'tical, useful; (person) 

* * matter-of-fact. ’ ’—Opposite; theoretical, 
a practice (but the other spelling, practise, is not wrong for either 
the verb or the noun), a personal habit; a natural or local 
custom; a definite rule of conduct; a theatrical rehearsal; 
court procedure. 

to praise. Latin, laudare; hence to laud, praise loudly; laudation; 
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laudatory; also eulogium from the Greek meaning speak 
weir’; hence to eulogize somebody.—To vaunt one’s good 
looks, one’s deeds; extol the merits of a proposition; com¬ 
mend somebody’s endeavors; applaud a successful perform¬ 
ance; compliment somebody on the manner in which he has 
done something; congratulate somebody on a propitious 
event; celebrate a happy event. 


Praise to please.flattery. 

Servile praise.adulation. 

Outburst of cheers by crowd.ovation. 

Praise in public discourse.eulogy (uToji). 

Formal and discriminating jiraise.. . encd'mium. 

Praiseworthy .laudable, commendable. 

Giving praise.laudatory (speech). 

Glorification at climax.apotheosis. 

Emblem of glory round head.aureole, halo. 

Pay respects to.pay homage. 

To honor with medals.decorate. 

Visible signs of a decoration.insig'nia. 

Brilliancy .eclat (a-kla'). 


to pray. Past tense prayed; (praying, prayer). Latin oro; hence 
an or'ison, habitual prayer: ‘^It was the time at which he per¬ 
formed his orisons” (same word originally as oration, now 
restricted to public speech); an or'atory, place of prayer, 
especially a private church (not to be confused with the word 
of same spelling and pronunciation which means “the art of 
public speaking”) ; an orato'rio, a sacred composition or text 
set to music; “ora pro nobis,” “pray for us” (addressing a 
single person; plural “orate pro nobis”; in the Roman 
Catholic litany). Latin also: rogo, to ask; hence a rogation, 
formal petition; Rogation Days, three days of prayer before 
Ascension Day; a rog'atory commission, one empowered to 
ask questions; to derogate from a person’s rights, to take 
them away; a derog'atory comment, one that causes loss of 
prestige. Latin peto, to request, seek; hence a petLtion, a 
Wmal request, generally by a group of people: “Your peti¬ 
tioners pray that the Council refuse the permission which 
. . to compete with somebody, seek the patronage of buy¬ 
ers at the same time as he does; pet'ulant, aggressive and 
fretful, always seeking something new. Latin quasro, to 
seek; hence to request politely; require authoritatively: “your 
presence is required in court”; requisi'tion, siipplies to which 
one is entitled; a question or request for information; in- 
quis'itive, who seeks causes; to quiz (colloquial, U. S.), to ex¬ 
amine by means of questions. Latin vocare, to call; hence to 
invoke a powerful person’s aid against an enemy; an invoca¬ 
tion, a brief and ardent prayer. 

To implore on one’s hands and knees one who appears ob¬ 
durate ; to beseech God to hear one’s prayers; to entreat some¬ 
body humbly and earnestly, to do something; to supplicate 
mercy, or supplicate a person to grant an undeserved favor. 
See Plead. 
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Prayer stool.... ...(French) prie-dieu (pre-diu). 

Prayer book....(E.C.) missal; (priest^s) bre"- 

viary. 

Place of prayer.church, chapel, or'atory (pri¬ 

vate), temple, synagogue. 

Object of prayer..Deity, God, Christ; statue, 

image, i'con; idol. 


Object of superstitious fear.,.,.fetish 

preca'rious: uncertain, insecure, unsafe. ''The boy had a pre¬ 
carious foothold on the running board of the car.’^ 
to precede, "go ahead lead; introduce a speaker; announce some¬ 
thing forthcoming; preface a few remarks to a book, a speech, 
pre-ce'dence, right to go first. "The King has precedence over 
all his subjects.’’ 

a precedent (pres^edent), something in the past which serves as a 
rule for future practice: "A court of justice decides every 
case according to established legal precedents.” 
predicate (pred'ikat). In Grammar, "what is said about” the 
subject: "A tall man (subject) walked across the street” 
(predicate). The x>redicate always includes a verb, and often 
includes various complements: "Water (subject) runs” 
(verb which is the whole predicate). "A child (subject) 
threw (verb which is part of the predicate) a stone over the 
garden wall at a bird on a tree” (various complements which 
"complete” the verb, forming with the verb the full predi¬ 
cate). 

the prerace, the explanatory remarks at the beginning of a book. 
—Pref'atory remarks which introduce the subject. 

to prefer (prefer'ring, prefer'red, pref'erable, a pref'erence). A 

thing is preferred to another: "I prefer swimming to riding”; 
but when the infinitive is used in the construction, which is 
often necessary for parallelism, then it is impossible to 
avoid the illogical form "rather than”: "Would you like to 
ride or to swimT’—"I prefer to swim rather than to ride.” 
(The other form: "I prefer swimming,” would not answer 
this particular question, which is not as to habitual prefer¬ 
ences, but as to inclination at the moment. As in all cases of 
grammatical complications, most people are wise enough to 
turn the obstacle and say : "I would rather swim than ride.”) 
a pre'fix (noun; accent on first syllable) ; to prefix' (verb; accent 
on last syllable).—A prefix is a short word or what was for¬ 
merly a word, placed before the principal part of another 
word in order to modify its sense; misunderstand; retroactive; 
maleficent, 
prefixes, Greek. 

A, AN (no, not), aseptic, anarchy. 

AMPHI (Latin ambi) (about, around, both), ambidextrous, 
amphitheater. 

ANA (up, again), anatomy, Anabaptist. 

ANTI (against, opposite), antidote, antiphonal, antagonist. 

OATA (down), catalepsy, cataclysm. 
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DIA (through, across), diameter, dialogue. 

EPI (upon), epidemic, epithet, epode, ephemeral. 

HYPER (over, extremely), hypercritical, hyperbola. 

HYPO (under, in smaller measure), hypodermic, hypophos- 
phate. 

META (after, over), metaphysics, metaphor. 

PARA (beside), paraphrase, paraphernalia. 

PERI (around, about), periscope, peristyle. 

PRO (before), proboscis, prophet. 

SYN (together, with), synthesis, synopsis, sympathy. 

prefixes, Latin. 

A, AB (from, away), avert, abnegation, abstract, abnormal, 
abduct, abbreviation. 

AD (to), adduce, adjacent, affect, accede, administer, ad¬ 
here. 

ANTE (before), antediluvian, anteroom, antedate. 

BENE (weU), benefactor, benefit. 

BI, BIS (two), biped, bicycle, bisect, biscuit. 

CIRCUM (around), circumambient, circumference, circum¬ 
navigate, circumscribe. 

CUM, COM, CON, CO (with, together), combine, consort, 
coadjutor, concur, collect, correspond. 

CONTRA (against), contradict, contrast, contrary. 

DE (from, down, negative, intensive), deplete, decry, de¬ 
merit, declaim, degrade, dejected. 

DI, DIS (asunder, away from, negative), divert, disbelief, 
dissatisfy, disrobe. 

E, EX (from, out of), evict, excavate, evaporate, exclude, 
exile. 

EXTRA (beyond), extraordinary, extravagant. 

IN, IM, IL, IR (not), infirm, insignificant, impossible, il¬ 
legal, irresponsible. 

IN, IM (in, into), invade, inmate, impress, innate, instill. 

INTER (among, between), interchange, international. 

INTRO, INTRA (into, within), introduce, intramural. 

MAL (bad, ill), malefactor, malpractice. 

MIS (wrong, ill), misfortune, misbehave. 

MULTI (many), multitude, multi-millionaire. 

NON (negative), nondescript, nonsense, non-essential. 

OB, OP (against, before, facing toward), obloquy, obstacle, 
offer, object, oppose. 

PER (through, extremely), persecute, perfervid, pursue, 
pilgrim, pellucid, pervade. 

POST (after), postpone, postscript, post mortem. 

PRE (before), prepay, preoccupy, predict, ijredestined. 

PRO (before), proceed, proffer, pronoun, produce. 

RE (back, again), return, resound, rebound, recur. 

RETRO (back, backward), retroactive, retrospective, retro¬ 
grade. 


Pronuncifttioii key. Vowels & 6 I 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote. mute, my; & 5 I 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercerj ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh aa th In mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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8E (apart, side), seclude, secession. 

SEMI (half), semiannual, semicivilized, semicircle. 

SUB, SUP (under, less than, inferior), subscribe, suffer, 
subnormal, subcommittee, subordinate, support. 

SUPER (above, extremely), superfluous, supercritical, so¬ 
prano, superhuman, superior. 

TRANS (across, through), transfer, transparent, trans- 
Atlantic. 

ULTRA (beyond, extremely), ultramundane, ultraconserva¬ 
tive. 

UNI (one), uniform, unify. 

a prej'udice, a judgment not based on knowledge; a biSs, a natural 
tendency to choose a certain course of action; a prepossession, 
a definite idea wliich prevents one from seeing another side 
to a question. ‘‘The likes and dislikes of childhood years are 
the true source of nearly every adult prejudice.’’ 

a prSl'ude, the part “played before” a musical performance, gen¬ 
erally in key with the main theme; to prelude (accent on sec¬ 
ond syllable), to play or say something before: “lie preluded 
a few remarks”; a proTog or proTSgue, a statement or reci¬ 
tation that precedes the main speech or performance; in mo¬ 
tion picture theaters, an acted entertainment on the stage, 
of the same nature as the film which is to follow; a pref'ace, 
the author’s explanation of his book, which precedes the 
matter; a pro'gram, a printed or written statement of the 
contents of a forthcoming performance. 

a prem'ise, a statement leading to a conclusion. A syllogism or 
logical way of reasoning, includes a major prSm^ise, a minor 
premise and a conclusion: 

Major premise: All men are mortal. 

Minor premise: John is a man. 

Conclusion: Therefore John is mortal. 

“If I could agree with your premises, I could accept your 
conclusions. ’ ’ 

Verb: to premise (pre-miz' w^ith long i and with z sound). 
—The noun premises, in the plural, is also used as synony¬ 
mous with property and its appurtenances: “No smoking on 
these premises.” 

to prepare (preparing, prepared, preparation), to arrange in ad¬ 
vance, make ready: “We were not prepared for snow in Oc¬ 
tober”; adapt a thing to a situation by changing it to suit: 
“Adaptability to one’s surroundings is the secret of success”; 
set to a fixed limit: “The alarm clock was set for six”; dress 
a window in a store; cook a meal; provide or furnish some¬ 
body with something; make the beds; do the housework; clean 
the house; supply something to somebody or supply somebody 
with something; arrange in the proper order; tidy up some¬ 
thing that has been thrown into disorder; qualify oneself for 
a position requiring certain aptitudes; compile facts or fig¬ 
ures to prove a point ; procure something for somebody else. 

a prSposition. In Grammar, a word expressing a relationship be¬ 
tween two simple objects, or between an action and an ob- 
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ject: day of reckoning/’ ‘'a treatise for experts.” The 

name ‘^preposition” is of French origin, because in French 
Grammar a preposition always “goes before” its object; it is 
not so in English and other Teutonic languages, and the 
equally good name postposition has been used by some lin¬ 
guists to indicate the peculiar and entirely correct, often in¬ 
dispensable, use of a so-called preposition after a verb and 
without an object: “That remark was uncalled for,” “It 
cannot be done away with,” “What did he do it for?” “The 
house we live in.” In most such cases, the postposition is 
truly an integral part of the verb: “the house / !/ live in: 
the house / I/ occupy (or inhabit).” 

Classification of prepositions. While classifications are al- 
w^ays arbitrary, the classification of English prepositions is 
particularly so, because the use of English prepositions is 
amenable to few clear rules. However, it may be stated that 
prepositions express place: without motion: “at, by, with, on, 
among, in, between, above, beneath, below, etc.”; with motion 
toward: “to, toward, till, against, athwart, across, around, 
through, about”; with motion away from: “from, of, since”; 
or that they express time: before, after, during, pending; or 
hesitation: “but, notwithstanding, except, save.” 

Prepositional phrases. Two or more words having the 
effect of a preposition constitute a prepositional phrase, such 
as: according to, as for, as far as, because of, by the side of, 
by dint of, by means of, but for, contrary to, close to, down 
to, even with, far from, for less than, for want of, in spite of, 
in order to, in sight of, in regard to, instead of, next to, on 
account of, on this side of, out of, over against, unknown to, 
up to, with regard to. 

a prSs'ent, a formal gift; a ddnation of money to a good cause; a 
tip or gratuity to an inferior, a servant, a waiter; a souvenir 
(soo"vu-ner'), gift in remembrance.—To present (verb, ac¬ 
cent on last syllable) formally, knowing it will be accepted; 
offer for one’s approval; introduce, be the first to offer; show, 
display; dem'onstrate by explaining the detailed workings of; 
nominate a person for public office; express an idea by 
clothing it with suitable form; suggest (su-jest') a remedy 
to people who may know it but have not thought of it. 

to press together tightly; push away, against; pull toward one; 

crush so that it is damaged; squeeze from every side: “to 
squeeze the juice out of a lemon,” “to squeeze the taxpayers 
for more money”; jam roughly into an already crowded 
space; tread under foot; urge to action, by calling forth the 
other’s motives; enlist the support of; constrain somebody to 
act, by bringing pressure on him; squash, crush into a mass. 

prestige (preslij), accumulated good name due to achievements, 
position, etc.: “The flight around the world enhanced the 
prestige of the American Navy.” “An ambassador’s wife 
enjoys considerable social prestige.” “Putting out an in¬ 
ferior article will hurt the prestige of any established firm.” 

to pretend, make others believe, seriously or in play, what one does 
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not believe: ‘‘pretend to be angry/^ “he pretends to know’'; 
claim openly: “He claims to have been sent by the Presi¬ 
dent”; affect a manner considered desirable; feign a feeling; 
sham an affliction; sim'ulate the symptoms of a disease; 
make believe, in play; dissemble for an unworthy purpose: 
“He dissembled stupidity in order to avoid punishment”; 
Imagine (imaj'm), think it is so. To malinger (maiing'ger), 
feign sickness in order to avoid duty, 
to prevent' something from happening, or somebody from doing 
something, arrange so that it cannot happen; hinder some¬ 
body from doing something, by making it difficult or by being 
in the way; retard something, make it late; delay somebody, 
cause him to be late; impede a person’s progress: “Too large 
an outfit is a great impediment to a camper”; check some¬ 
body’s activities, make them come to a stop ; curb one’s unruly 
passions; restrain somebody from acting, as by a moral force: 
“Civilizalion imposes many restraints upon people”; deter 
somebody from a course of action, by making him realize 
its perils or its undesirability; obstruct somebody in the ex¬ 
ercise of his functions, by raising unreasonable obstacles; 
oppose somebody by making known one’s disagreement; 
ob'viate the necessity for a measure by taking other steps 
first; debar a person from a privilege; preclude somebody 
from doing something, by making it impossible: “His wife’s 
illness precluded his coming”; forbid authoritatively and 
personally; prohibit by law; foil somebody’s plan by making 
it fail; thwart somebody’s efforts by throwing obstacles in 
the way; frustrate somebody’s wishes by rendering them 
vain; balk somebody by causing him to stumble; counteract 
an effect by afterwards taking measures in the opposite di¬ 
rection ; circumvent a law or an agreement by going around 
it; forestall trouble by taking the necessary steps ahead of it. 
pride (usually accounted a quality in oneself, a fault in others), 
the emotion of self-assertion, based on strength; conceit (in 
other people), pride without a substantial foundation of 
strength; van'ity, exaggerated good opinion of some point in 
one’s make-up; arrogance, expectation that others should 
submit to one’s superiority; haughtiness, a combination of 
pride and repulsion, which makes one avoid strangers; super- 
ciriousness, intellectual pride combined with repulsion toward 
intellectual “inferiors”; self-respect, a well-balanced and 
reasonable amount of pride which prompts one to ethical con¬ 
duct; domineering, habit of assuming that one is right and 
of expecting others to act accordingly; in'solence, desire to 
assert one’s superiority offensively.—Opposites of pride: 
humil'ity, the impulse of submission; mod'esty, the avoidance 
of self-obtrusion, whether prompted by natural humility or 
by timidity; meekness (used nowadays in a deprecatory 
sense), avoidance of fight or quarrel at all costs, desire to be 
friendly to all. 

a priest (Catholic or Anglican), a min'ister (Protestant), a pastor, in 
charge of a congregation; pope (Greek Orthodox priest; also, 
when spelled with a capital letter, the Pope, bishop of Rome 
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and head of the Roman Catholic Church); rabbi (Jewish); a 
bishop, archbiahop, presiding: bishop, cardinal (R.C.)*—A 
priest is ordained to the priesthood by a bishop, and is in holy 
orders. The successive degrees of ordination include (in the 
R.C. Church) minor orders, which are those of ftcol^te, ex'or- 
cist, reader or lector, and doorkeeper; and major orders, 
which are those of subdeacon (the subdiaconate), deacon (the 
diaconate), and priest (the priesthood). The Anglican (Epis¬ 
copal) Church has no minor orders and no subdiaconate. 
prim-. Latin root meaning ‘‘first, earliest, best.’’ Derived forms: 
prim'er, pri'mate, primitive. See First, 
a prince, male offspring of royalty.—Plural princes. Feminine 
prin'cess (Pronounce the second syllable clearly -8s, as if it 
had a secondary accent, to avoid confusion with the mascu¬ 
line plural princes) ; feminine plural princesses. 

Possessive: the prince's (singular); the princes’ (plural); 
the princess’s ("singular) ; the princesses’ (plural). 

A prince is spoken of as His (Royal) Highness, and ad¬ 
dressed as Your (Royal) Highness.—See King, Nobility, 
Royalty. 

principal (written -al) like nation-al, capit-al, gener-al, speci-al, 
and other adjectives (qualifying words) formed by adding 
-al to a noun idea. 

Principal as an adjective means chief, most important ; it is 
used before a noun: “My principal reason for studying is 
that I wish to achieve success.” Principal is also used as a 
noun to mean “the chief money”: “All his principal is in¬ 
vested in bonds,” or “the chief person”: “The principal of 
the school is a fine scholar.” 

Do not confuse with Principle. 

a principle (written -le), a fundamental belief on which rules may 
be based: “The sanctity of contracts is one of the principles 
safeguarded by the American Constitution.” “He is a man 
without principles. He is unprincipled. ’ ’ 

Do not confuse a principle with a rule. A principle is a 
fundamental trulli which is absolute and cannot be changed; 
a rule is a practical, limited and therefore inevitably un¬ 
successful attemi)t to bring about a desired object. “Rules 
are made for thinkers to break” and are subject to constant 
revision in the endeavor to make them simpler or clearer. 
“The principles of Expression are sometimes helped and 
sometimes hindered by the rules of Grammar.” 
to print (printing, printed, a printer). 

Some words used on this subject 

The written or typewritten manuscript as sent by the 
author to the printer is called the copy. It is set or set up in 
type by a comp3sitor. The work of setting it up is called 
composition. 

The length of the printed line varies according to the width 
of the page or of the column. It is always measured in picas 
(pfkaz), a pica being one-sixth of an inch in width. 

The general appearance of the copy, as regards capital let- 
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ters, punctuation and the like, is called the style. Each large 
firm has its own rule of style. Some spell a word one way, 
and some another. 

Practically all type now in use in this country has been 
standardized in height, although not always in width. The 
unit of measurement is called the point, a point being l/72nd 
part of an inch. Six-point type, then, goes twelve lines to 
an inch, and twelve-point type goes six lines to an inch. 
Sometimes, however, the lines are ^Meaded’^ (pronounced 
IcdVd), which makes them stand farther apart. Here are a 
few specimens of common sizes of type: 

This is 8-point type, 8/72 of an inch high. 

This is lO-point type. 

This is 12-point type. 

This is 14-point type. 

The largest type ordinarily used even in newspaper head¬ 
lines does not exceed three inches in height (216 points). 

There are many different kinds of type. One kind msiy 
have long tails to certain letters like t, b, q, g; another kind 
may have a squat appearance; a third may affect the ‘Hhin 
and thick” stroke; a fourth may have certain neat little lines 
at the foot of each letter. The American Type Founders 
Company has over 500 varieties of type listed in its catalog, 
and each variety in a multitude of sizes. 

Many of the types in use are named after the distinguished 
artists who designed them: Goudy, Parsons, Kennerly, De 
Vinne, Caslon. Others are named after certain historical 
associations: Antique, Gothic, Scotch Koman, Old English. 

This is a specimen of De Vinne. 

This line is set in Antique. 

This is Caslon type. 

Within each type, in addition to size, there are several 
styles. These names are common to all sizes of type: roman, 
italics, small caps, bold face, upper case, lower case. 

This is set in Caslon roman. 

This is Caslon italics. 

THESE ARE CASLON CAPS OR UPPER 
CASE. 

whatever is not upper case is lower case. 

THESE ARE SMALL CAPS. 

These Are Caps and Small Caps. 

There are three ways in which type is set: 

By hand, the compositor taking one letter at a time from a 

case; 

By a machine called the Monotype, in w^hich the operator 
presses keys like the typewriter’s, the machine casting lines 
consisting of separate letters; 

By a machine called the Linotype, also with a keyboard like 


Pironunciatlon key. Vowels ft e ! 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft ft I 5 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonie accent (') after stressed syllable. Lon^ vowel in nnstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother: ng aa in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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the typewriter; this machine, however, casts entire lines and 
not separate letters. 

The specimen of the copy as first set in type, sent to the 
author for correction, is called a proof. If all the type is set 
in a long row, it is called a galley proof; if it is set as it will 
appear on the page, it is called a page proof. When you 
change the proof by making corrections in it, and ask for 
another proof which will show that those corrections have 
been made, you are asking for a revise. 

When the proofs have been finally corrected and 0. K.’d, 
the type is locked in the forms, and is made ready (leveled so 
that no letter will print more heavily than the rest). Then 
the press work begins. In good press work all the lines of 
each page, and all the pages com])ared with one another, give 
an impression of being evenly inked, 
a prison (State or Federal) for crimes; jail or gaol (city or county) 
for minor offenses; peniten'tiary v/ith hard labor for serious 
crimes; reformatory or reform school for young people; 
dungeon (dun'jun), underground prison; quod, jug, slang for 
jail. 

private, adjective: not public; per'sonal, not connected with busi¬ 
ness; confiden'tial, not to be disclosed; se'eret, to be closely 
guarded from strangers; a secluded location, far from others; 
a quiet neighborhood; an in'timate relationship between two 
or more people; a close connection, 
a priv'flege (Latin: “private law’’), a special right not granted to 
all; a permission, generally granted for the asking; a favor, 
unusual request granted out of personal consideration; an 
advan'tage not shared in by all; a faciTity (“special facili¬ 
ties”) which wull remove obstacles, make things easier, 
a prize, reward of achievement; a pre'mium, article given free when 
another is yiurchased ; a bonus, additional money to employees, 
etc.; a trophy, prize won competitively or against great odds: 
“lie brought home the caribou’s horns as a trophy”; a cup 
of silver awarded to the winner in sports; the sweepstakes, the 
entire money bet of a number of people, won by one person, 
prob-. Latin root meaning “to prove, test.” Derived forms: 

prSb'able, proba'tion. See Prove, 
probability, likelihood or verisimilitude. In Rhetoric, the require¬ 
ment that the action should appear possible. Truth often 
lacks the appearance of truth, and has to be presented in 
much circumstantial detail to be believed. Probability is 
created by suitable characterization and motivation. See 
Characterization, Motivation. 

prob'able, adjective; which is more reasonably expected than 
not: “It is probable he was delayed”; likely, according to 
similar previous cases: “That is more likely to happen.”— 
Opposite: improb'able. 

to proceed (proceeding, proce'dure, procession, prScess), to go for¬ 
ward, especially against somebody or something; hence to 
sue at law; the proceeds of an entertainment, the money taken 
in; prdce'dure, the correct way of attaining the result, espe- 
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cially in law; a procession, people marching one behind an¬ 
other in honor or in support of some worthy cause; prdcess, 
a method used in science or industry, involving several steps; 
“secret process for the production of an indestructible brake- 
lining’^; mental processes, the sequence of desires and inhibi¬ 
tions that lead to a decision. 

to proclaim (a prSclamation), literally “to shout forth,” announce 
solemnly, make knowm to everybody. “The Thanksgiving 
Proclamation is signed by the President of the United States.” 

to procr&s'tinate (literally “put off until tomorrow,” from Latin 
eras, tomorrow), to have the habit of deferring action. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” “The habitual 
procrastinator is a person who always appears very busy but 
never completes any task.” 

For all the synonyms of procrastination and examples, see 
Defer, 

to produce (verb; accent on last syllable); to yield a harvest, an 
income; bear fruit; bring a reward; generate power, bring it 
into existence; create something out of nothing; furnish an 
incentive; compose a work of art; supply a demand; meet 
with approval; give birth to a new growth; engender sus¬ 
picion; exhib'it a document in court.—Noun: prbd'uce (ac¬ 
cent on first syllable, which is short): “Farm prod'uce”; a 
prSd'uct, manufactured. 

To produce fruit.to fruc^tify. 

a profession, skilled “white-collar” job, such as medicine, law, etc.; 

a trade, work involving skill or craftsmanship, or work of 
barter. See Job. 

A man of my profession.my confrere. 

a profes'sor, a teacher who is a specialist in his subject.—Abbre¬ 
viated Prof, (with capital letter) before a i)roper name only, 
and better not abbreviated at all. 

to prof'it by an event, by experience; gain an advantage through a 
ruse; ben'efit under an arrangement, under a will.— Profit¬ 
ing, profited, prSfitable, a prSfiteer. —Do not confuse with 
prophet, a forecaster. 

To use a thing for profit.to avail oneself of a thing; 

to ben^efit from. 

a pro'gram. The dropping of the former termination -me (pro¬ 
gramme) does not decrease the necessity for clear pronuncia¬ 
tion of the last syllable as gram. 

prSg'ress (noun; accent on first syllable); to progress' (verb; 
accent on last syllable), move forward. 

a prbj'ect (noun; accent on first syllable); to project' (verb; ac¬ 
cent on last syllable). Literally “throw forward,” a project 
being a thought “thrown forward” toward realization.—To 
protrude, stick out when it is not intended to, or more than 
normal, or so as to break a line: “His eyes were dilated with 
fear and protruded from their sockets.’^ 
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a projec'tion, thing which projects or stands out; motion picture 
projection, the operation of throwing the small film image on 
the screen by means of a projector or intermittent type of 
magic lantern; an extension of something already started: 
“an extension of the time limit/’ “They are building an 
extension to the jetty”; prom'inence, the fact of standing out 
very visibly; a protuberance, a swelling: “The protuberance 
on his head shows where he hit the windshield”; a spur, sharp 
V-shaped elevation, as “the spurs of this hill extend in every 
direction”; an em'inence, a place which stands out and domi¬ 
nates others; a salient point, one which juts out; cape, land 
that extends into the sea, more or less in a point; a headland 
or prom'ontory, a high cape. 

prdlif'ic, having much offspring, especially figuratively: a prolific 
author.—From Latin proles, offspring; hence the pr5-16-ta'- 
ri2,t, or the working classes, whose offspring is their chief 
asset. 

a proTSg or prolSgue, an introductory statement or recitation; in 
motion picture use, a spectacular act on the stage of the same 
nature as the film that follows it; a foreword, a written intro¬ 
duction to a book, a motion picture, etc.; a pref'ace, the 
author’s explanation before presenting his reading matter; 
a preTude, the music “played before” the main theme, 
to prolong" (prolonging, prolonged, prolongation); to cause to last 
longer or to extend further: “prolong one’s sufferings,” 
“prolong a pleasure.” 

a prom"enade (prom'i-nad"), to promenade; social walk for pleas¬ 
ure, to see and be seen; a place especially devoted to such 
purpose. 

prSm'inent, that stands out so clearly as to be noticed by all: “a 
prom'inent landmark,” “a prom'inent citizen”; protru'ding, 
standing out when it is intended to be concealed: “The fruit 
he had stolen protruded from his pockets”; “She has pro¬ 
truding teeth”; em'inent, distinguished, but not so conspicu¬ 
ously known as “prominent”; projecting, which stands out 
beyond the main line: “a projecting balcony.” 
to promise (prSmising, prdmised, a promise, promissory). Latin 
spondeo, sponsum; hence to respond, promise in return; 
espouse, exchange marriage vows with; a sponsor, one who 
promises for another, who guarantees the other’s behavior.—• 
To agree to a prop'dsition; accept a propo'sal; undertake to 
achieve a result; subscribe to a statement, a creed, promise to 
abide by it; swear loyalty, alle'giance to somebody; vow 
solemnly to be true to a person, a course of conduct; resolve 
to oneself to do or forbear; contract with somebody for an 
exchange of rights and duties; covenant (kuv'enant) under 
seal to carry out an agreement; guarantee or warrant the 
completion of the agreed terms. 

A promise to marry.... ..a betrothal, the engagement. 

to promote, literally “move forth” (promoting, promoted, pro¬ 
motion, promoter), to cause to move in a certain direction. 
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whether by estahlishing in a superior position: “to )'remote 
an officer,” or by giving one s endeavor to secure Siipport; 

promote a company, i-c., to put it on its feet, see ire the 
first capital for it. 

prompt, acting or done without delay : “He is very prompt in 
meeting his obligations,” “He always makes i ^ompt pa,,, 
ment”; punctual, who is there at the appointed ume; exact 
without error; rap'id, working fast: “a rapid worker.” 
a pronoun, “noun substitute,” a word used in place of the m me of 
a thing or person. 

Personal pronouns: I, me, thou, thee, you, he, him, she, her, 
thm Demonstrative pronouns; this, that, Cuse, 
it, - X • ReVative pronouns; who, whom, 

rrhoTo. vZeX \vhk that, as, but (after “none, J'othinrr ” 

etc.). Interrog'ative pronouns: who? whom? whose/ which? 

what? Indef'inlte pronouns: any, every, some, all, none, an¬ 
other, each, either, neither, the other, etc. Reflexive or re¬ 
flective pronouns: myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, our¬ 
self, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, themselves, oneself or 
one's self. Recip'rocal pronouns (when considered together, 
each being separately an indef'inite pronoun) : one another, 
each other, etc. 

For model declension of pronouns, see Declension. 

Uses of pronouns. (1) In order to be perfectly clear, writ¬ 
ing must leave no doubt as to the person or object referred 
to by a pronoun. That person or object is called the antece'- 
dent, which goes before.The more closely the pronoun is 
placed to its antece'dent, the clearer the meaning. 

This is the house (antecedent) that (pronoun) I built. 

Here is the man (antecedent) whom (pronoun) you want. 

I have a dog (antecedent). He (pronoun) is called Chin- 
chin. (2) The pronouns he, she, it, will be taken to refer to 
the last named antecedent when there are several: 

*^He took the ball and raised his hat and threw it up" (it 
would refer to the hat, nearest possible antecedent).—‘'My 
mother, a dear old lady who is fond of dogs, whose house I 
live in, is coming home soon" (whose would refer to the dogs, 
not to the mother; when referring to the mother, it is neces* 
sary to construct the sentence differently: “My mother, a 
dear old lady who is fond of dogs, and in whose house I 
live . . ."). 

(3) The pronoun it is often indeterminate: “It rains" (no¬ 
body; but originally it must have been “Jupiter is raining," 
the god is raining) ; “It is easy to do anything when you 
know how" (in this case it stands for the entire second part 
of the sentence, and is used because the real subject, “to do 
anything when you know how," is too long to place before 
the verb: “is easy"). 

(4) Inderinite reference, i.e., reference to a non-existent 
antecedent, should be avoided: “It says in the paper that we 
shall have some rain" (Correct; “The paper says . . ."). 

See All, Any, Both, Each, Every, etc. 

to pronounce (pronouncing, pronounced, pronounceable; pronuncia- 



tion, note the sound of the last word: proNUN^ not 
^^-noun-^^), literally “to call forth’’ or make known.—A word 
is pronounced correctly when the syllables are enunciated 
clearly and the proper intonation is placed on each syllable. 
The correct use of words, their choice for effect, and their 
pronunciation, is called diction; the effective use of intonation 
and gesture, as by a public speaker, is called ero-cu'tion or 
or'atory. Good elocution at the service of noble and powerful 
sentiments is called eroquence. 

Read the speech principles in this book under Syllables, 
a proof (Plural: proofs; to prove; proving; proved; provable, whi(ih 
can be proved; prob'able, more than likely). 

Tnforinatir)n tending to prove.ev'Tdence. 

Indirect evidence.circumstantial evidence. 

Proof of identity.creden'tials. 

Proof of citizenship for traveler.passport. 

Opposite of proof..refutation. 


prbper. This word has two distinct meanings: (1) prop'erty, 
ownership: ‘‘Let each go to his proper place”; (2) proprPety, 
conformity to usage: “The use of slang is not proper in 
serious discussions.” 

property, the fact of owning or the thing owned: ownership, pos¬ 
session; real estate; premises; assets; belongings; appurte¬ 
nances; stocks; personalty, goods; chattels; fee, inherited 
estate (fee simple, fee tail). 

to propose, put forward, offer, suggest an idea to another person; 

to purpose (per^pus), intend, to oneself; to purport, appear 
officially. 

“I propose that we support the movement for the universal 
adoption of English” (i.e., I put forward this suggestion for 
others to accept); “I purpose to write a book about it” (i.e., 
it is my intention to write a book) ; “This story purports to 
have been written in the South Seas” (i.e., it is presented 
in such a way as to lead people to believe that it was so 
written). 

a propd'nent, one who proposes; prSp^osition, idea proposed; pro 
po'sal, an offer. “His propo'sal to buy the land was not 
accepted.” 

propri'ety, suitability of an action in certain circumstances: “He 
very much doubted the propriety of complaining of the 
service while he was a guest”; ac'curacy of a statement, 
of a measurement, its exact agreement with the original; 
de'cency of an action affecting morals; respectability of a 
person suspected of being of doubtful morals; f astid'iousness 
of a person who dislikes everything that is not just so; 
deco'rum, respect for appearances: “to observe a proper 
deco'rum.” 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & 6 I 5 Q. y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mote, my; & ft I 6 ii y 
•8 in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; A as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
lend: an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft In senate). Consonants: g always as In go; th as in thief; 
ah M th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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pr6s"ody, the science of making verse, one of the branches of the 
art of poetry. Pros'ody includes the laws of accent (stress 
on a particular syllable), quantity (short and long syllables), 
meter (arrangement of syllable-groups in a line according to 
a definite rhythmic effect), and versification (the choice of 
successive forms of verse to make a whole). 

For terms used in pros'ody, see Poetry, 
to prospect^ literally ^'look forth,” search for minerals or for hidden 
values not yet noticed by others; a pros'pect, a reasonable 
expectation of something good; a fine view stretched out 
before one; in salesmanship, a prospective customer, one 
^'looked forward to” as a future client or customer; a 
prospec'tus, a written or printed description of results antici¬ 
pated by an undertaking: ^‘a financial prospectus”; pros¬ 
pector, one who looks for gold. 

to prosper, flourish increasingly, be happy in one’s achievements and 
earned rewards; succeed, reach one’s object, not necessarily 
with any idea of satisfaction in the achievement.— Pros-- 
per'ity, pros'perous. 

pros'trated with grief, literally ‘‘lying face down”; nervous pros¬ 
tration, very great loss of vital energy due to overwork or 
grief. 

a protag'onist, literally “first to act,” the noble champion of a 
cause. 

to protect against possible peril; defend from actual attack; guard 
in case of danger; safeguard, ensure from harm; preserve in 
the condition in which it is; shield someone by exposing 
oneself instead; champion a cause; shelter a homeless per¬ 
son.—A protector; protec'tive; protec'tion. Politically, Pro¬ 
tection (written with a capital P) is the system opposed to 
Free Trade. The latter would admit goods free of duty into 
a country, on the ground that cheaper products benefit the 
whole country by reducing the cost of living, and in turn 
enable that country to produce more cheaply in other fields 
than its competitors. The former. Protection, would tax in¬ 
coming goods to equalize the cost of the article manufactured 
abroad with that of a similar article manufactured at home. 
Tariff Reform, in U. S., a tendency toward Free Trade; in 
England, a tendency toward Protection, 
a prd'test (noun; accent on first syllable); to pr5-test' (verb; ac¬ 
cent on last syllable), literally “to witness before.” 
a PrSt^estant, a Christian who believes that a man’s only authority 
in matters of religion is his conscience, and that the sufficient 
source of Christian belief is to be found in the Bible; as 
opposed to Roman Cath'olic, or Eastern Orthodox, these be¬ 
lieving in the authority of the Church over the individual 
judgment, and in traditional forms of worship whether or 
not found in the Bible.—See Religion, Church, Bible, 
proud, legitimately; conceited, illegitimately; vain, of a particular 
talent or possession; satisfied that he has enough; haughty, 
having a great sense of his superiority; ar^rogant, claiming 
for himself more than he has a right to, in the way of esteem, 
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respect, etc.; presumptuous (-sum'tu-us, NOT -tious), who 
takes liberties with other people ^s sense of their own dignity, 
by assuming an equality they are not willing to concede; 
overbearing, intending to make others feel small; supercil'- 
ious, looking down with contempt, as with half-closed eyelids 
and tilted chin; indolent, actually intending to give offense in 
word or manner. 

Opposites: modest, humble, self-effacing, submissive, bash¬ 
ful, obsequious (excessively ready to oblige). 

to prove (proov). Past tense proved (proov'd). As an adjective, 
proven is sometimes still used: ‘"What he has proved is now 
recognized as proven.”—Latin probo; hence probable, which 
is more than likely; do not confuse with provable, which can 
be proved; a rep'robate, one who has not stood the proof or 
test of his mettle. To dem'onstrate the working in detail; 
establish on a firm basis; vSr'ify, ascertain that it is true; 
substantiate, give detailed proof; aver, state as true. 

Opposites: to disprove a statement, confute a false witness, 
refute an allegation. 

provisional (pro-vi^zhun-al), subject to change when something 
better is available. ‘‘All our lines of separation between the 
sciences are provisional only and liable to readjustment as 
knowledge grows.” (McDotigall.) 

Tem'porary, intended to last only a short time, the better 
thing to take its place being known but not available. “The 
City has decided to build a temporary wooden bridge, pend¬ 
ing an election to vote funds for a permanent structure.” 

psych-. Greek root meaning “soul.” Derived forms: psychoT- 
ogy, psy'chic (sT'kik). See Soul. 

psychic (srkik ; in all words of Greek origin beginning with ps-, 
the p is silent; compare psalm, pseudo. The same applies to 
words beginning with pt-, like pterodactyl, Ptolemaic). 
Greek psyche, the soul, personified as a mortal maiden loved 
by Cupid; hence psychology (si-k5rojT), the science of the 
human mind; psychoanaTysis (usually more conveniently 
written with a hyphen, which makes the component elements 
clearer: psycho-analysis, and by some without the o: psych- 
analysis), the study of the hidden causes of personal be¬ 
havior, found in the difference between the conscious or self¬ 
knowing mind, and the subconscious or unconscious mind, in 
which latter every sensation ever experienced is supposed to 
be stored, kept from appearing in the conscious mind by in¬ 
hibitions which, when removed, are believed to remove causes 
of mental conflict. Psychoanalysis is based on the discoveries 
of Freud (froyt), an Austrian neurologist; hence the name 
Freudian. 

Psychology is “the science which aims to give us better 
understanding and control of the behavior of the organism as 
a whole,” while physiology is the science “which aims to 
give us better understanding and control of the chemical and 
physical processes of the various organisms of the body.” 
(McDougall, Outline of Psychology, 1923.) 
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public, adjective; literally “of the people, popular’’; that whicli 
pertains or belongs to the community. Opposite of private, 
which pertains to intimate matters; personal, which pertains 
only to the one individual.— Publicity, originally “writing on 
the subject of public law”; later, any kind of writing in the 
public press; now, unpaid advertising represented as “news 
items” in the papers. “Publicity is often given free to those 
who buy advertising space.”—To publish a book, a libel, a 
statement, make it public; a publisher, pub'lishing, date of 
publication. 

pugn-. Latin root meaning “fist, fight.” Derived forms: pugna'- 
cious, to impugn. See Fight. 

to pull, in an attempt to bring toward the one who is exerting the 
force, sometimes unsuccessfully; draw, succeed in bringing 
forward a vehicle, a train, etc.; drag against resistance, as 
“drag a sled on the ground”; lug something cumbersome, 
especially figuratively; tow a boat, an auto, by means of a 
tow-rope; attract a crowd, cause it to congregate; allure a 
person by emotional inducements ; entice, lure somebody by 
persuasion, flattery, usually in a bad sense; wrench something 
away from its firm foundation, with a twisting movement; 
tSar j)art of a thing, leaving an irregular mark; pluck a 
flower, cut it off with a sudden movement; jerk a thing away 
from a place where it is wedged in.—For synonyms of pull 
out, see Out. 

the pulse, rhythmic beating of the heart as felt in an artery; a heart¬ 
beat, unit of pulse-count (the normal heart beats from 70 to 
75 times a minute) ; figuratively, what i)eople think: “He has 
been feeling the pulse of industry throughout the country.” 

Verb: to pul'sate, especially in the figurative sense: “The 
audience was pulsating with emotion”; a pulsation, 
a pumpkin (pump'kin; humorously and colloquially: pung'kin). 

This word comes from the ofd French pompon, a melon. The 
word pompon is now used in a different sense and re-Angli- 
cized as pompom or ponpon. 

punctuation marks indicate the rise or fall of the voice: 

, Shortest pause signal, known as a comma. 

; Longer pause signal, known as a semi-colon. 

. Longest pause signal, known as a period. 

: “As follows” sign, requiring a longer pause than a 
period, and known as a colon. 

! Screamer, known as an exclamation mai’k. 

? TTncertainty sign, known as a question mark. 

— Continuation sign, known as a dash. 

( ) Interruption signs known as parentheses. 

[ ] Intrusion signs, known as brackets. 

“ ” Voice signs, known as quotation marks, 
to phnish (punish), correct somebody by inflicting pain or a loss, as 
the result of a wrong action; chastise somebody for an of¬ 
fense with a whip or rod; cas'tigate especially in words, with 
sharp criticism; pe'nalize somebody, cause him to lose an ad¬ 
vantage.—A punishment; pen'alty; chas'tisement; castiga- 
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tian; discipline, orderly restraint; reVrlbu'tion, deserved 
punishment in return for a wrong; revenge inflicted in a 
spirit of personal enmity.—Adjective: punishable, which may 
be punished: ‘^This offense is punishable by a fine or by im¬ 
prisonment’’; pu'nitive, intended as a means of effecting pun¬ 
ishment: ‘^a punitive expedition against the marauding 
tribes”; painful, which causes pain. 

pure, adjective (pu'rity; purely; to pu'rify; a pu'rist, one who is 

excessively particular about purity of style; a Pu'ritan, one 
who is excessively particular about other people’s morals, 
also the name of a former religious sect).—Free from inferior 
or added material: '^pure food,” chemically x^ure”; free 
from low motives: ^‘a pure soul.” Clean, not containing de¬ 
filing material; sound, good throughout; natural, not contain¬ 
ing other products added in the course of handling: “a 
natural sparkling wine”; undefiled, unsullied, poetic: ‘‘the 
faith undefiled”; unalloyed, unadulterated; ab'solute truth; 
innocent, not having been corrupted by knowledge of evil; 
ingSn'uous (do not confuse with inge'nious, clever), not look¬ 
ing for evil motives in others; chaste, having preserved him¬ 
self from material desires; virtuous (ver'tu-us), actively en¬ 
gaged in good works and from noble motives; sincere, wear¬ 
ing no mask; Simon pure. 

a pur'pose, the reasoned object behind an action; pur'port, the 
meaning and intent as understood: “The purport of this 
clause is to reduce accidents, but it is far from clear”; the 
tenor of a document, its meaning correctly understood: “The 
tenor of this clause is that speed shall not be considered in 
deciding the right of way”; the aim at which one shoots as 
straight as possible; an object to be reached or grasped; an 
objective, to be reached eventually; an aspiration, a noble 
aim; a desire, impulse to get something; an intention, gen¬ 
eral movement of desire without the urge of immediate satis¬ 
faction ; a goal (gol), objective; a plan, arrangement of 
details; a prdj'ect, the first plan of a future action. 

to pursue (per-su'), “follow forward,” from the same Latin word as 
per'secute and pros'ecute. To continue after a thing or per¬ 
son with great attention: “to pursue knowledge,” “to pursue 
a criminal.”—Nouns: pursuit, the act of pursuing; a pursuer, 
one Avho goes after (these two words have an idea of speed 
in them).—Adverb: pursuant to an Act of Parliament, etc., 
in agreement with its provisions. 

to push from behind, with the exertion of physical effort; drive, 
cause to go forward through fear of the whip or other punish¬ 
ment; press, keep closely after one who is already going as 
fast as he can; propel by means of a special device; shove 
(shuv), push along a surface; advance, gain ground; pursue 
an enemy, keep relentlessly after him; thrust an object sud¬ 
denly through something; impel one to action: “His love of 
the sea impelled him to make one more trip”; punch some¬ 
body with the fist; poke a finger into something which should 
not be touched; prod somebody to action with a sharp instru- 
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ment or stick; pry into somebody's affairs as by ‘‘lifting up" 
the lid of secrecy. 

to put (Past tense: put; present participle: putting), to move a thing 
to a new position, generally one of rest; to place in proper 
order among others; to set in a place where it is intended to 
remain; to arrange according to a plan; to lay down a flat 
object, horizontally. 

To put off.See Procrastinate. 

To put off punishment.reprieve the prisoner. 

To put up money.to find, supply, provide, 

guarantee. 

To put up with something..to toPerate, bear, suffer. 

Which cannot be put up with.intorerable, unbearable. 

To put away.remove, transfer, divorce. 

a puzzle (this word is derived from “opposal," an interrogation), 
a perplexing problem, one almost impossible of solution; a 
riddle, a problem requiring much ingenuity in its solution, 
the result often being known in advance to the one who pro¬ 
pounds it; an enigma, an “obscure saying," also used for a 
person of mysterious purpose who talks very little; a conun'- 
drum, a simple question based on the twisting of some words 
or on a misunderstanding deliberately brought about; a par'- 
adox, statement which appears to contradict what everybody 
knows, but which may be perfectly true and sound. 


Pronuuciatiou key. Vowels a e T 5 u y as in mate, meet, mUe. mole, mute, my; il g i 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not. nut, pity; d as in father; gr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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a quack, an i^'norant person who pretends to effect wonderful 
cures; a faker (no connection with the Indian fakir), any¬ 
body who uses tricky methods and promises more than can 
be done; a charlatan, a pretentious faker; a moun'tebank, a 
vendor of cure-all medicines at county fairs, etc. 
a quail (Plural quails or quail; a covey of quail), 
a quality (kwoPiti), literally a “suelmess’’ or the fact of being such 
and such, any distinguishing feature, without any idea of 
good or bad. (By an inverse process of the one api^lied to 
the word health,’^ which originally meant being well” 
and now simply means '‘being” either well or badly, the 
word "quality,” which originally meant "being,” is now 
popularly understood to mean "being good.” This popular 
idea disregards the psychological fact that the same character 
may be a quality in certain circumstances and a fault in 
others—a fact which is at the very basis of the art of fiction- 
writing.) 

Some word^ used on this subject 

Duty, honor, dignity, morality, innocence, piety, order, 
punctuality, regularity, cleanliness, prudence, foresight, faith¬ 
fulness, constancy, honesty, probity, straightforwardness, in¬ 
tegrity, truthfulness, sincerity, candor, artlessness, modesty, 
humility, activity, j)erseverance, moderation, respectability, 
thrift, economy, goodness, gentleness, justice, gratitude, po¬ 
liteness, kindness, patience, indulgence, tolerance, secrecy, 
discretion, generosity, benevolence, good office, benefactor, 
benefactress, pity, mercy, clemency, charity, commiseration, 
compassion, tact, diplomacy, cheerfulness, hopefulness, mirth, 
stick-to-itiveness. 

a quarrel in words; a disagreement on principles; a polite dissen¬ 
sion from somebody’s views; a dispute, with heated words; a 
contention, strong effort to win; a wrangle, each side trying 
to "wrench” its point from the other; an altercation, sharp 
words between two or more; a squabble, undignified and 
petty; a row (rou), noisy; a brawl, very rough; a scrap 
(slang); a scene, involving loss of social self-restraint; a 
breach of etiquette; an estrangement between friends; a feud 
(fud), grievance carried through successive years or gen¬ 
erations. 

queer, adjective; literally "oblique,” not straight: "a queer sen¬ 
sation odd, not mated: "an odd glove,” also not like any 
other: "an odd idea”; strange, entirely new in appearance: 
"A strange mahady”; pecu'liar, which belongs to one per¬ 
sonally: "A pecuTiar nose”; quaint, old-fashioned and curi¬ 
ous: "a quaint old tower”; cu'rious, strangely novel and in¬ 
teresting, owing to skillful construction: "a curious inven- 
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tion’’; singular, alone of its kind: singular habit erratic 

person or idea, showing lack of mental balance; eccentric, un¬ 
conventional: '^He conceived the eccentric idea of writing 
his name without a capital letter bizarre (be-zar^, French), 
which achieves results in a roundabout way or by extraordi¬ 
nary means: ^^She wore a bizarre waist with a snake pat¬ 
tern’^; grotesque (gro-tesk^), distorted in its conception yet 
producing a pleasing surprise: ‘‘The gargoyles of Notre Dame, 
in Paris, are an example of the grotesque in architecture’’; 
droll person or idea, ingeniously amusing: “a droll remark”; 
funny, which causes one to laugh. 

Something queer.an anom'aly. 

ques-. Anglicized form of the Latin root quaes-, meaning “to 
seek.” Derived forms: question, request. See Seek, 
a question to be answered; a query, expression of doubt, which may 
or may not call for an answer; a request for help; an inquiry 
for information, made in good faith. 

Begging the question, trying to prove a case by taking for 
granted premises that are included in the subject in dispute: 
“One cannot sell books to people who cannot read” is a 
statement that begs the question, because it has not been 
proved that all books are bought exclusively for the purpose 
of being read. They may be bought for the pictures they 
contain or as table ornaments. 

See Ask. 

question mark, or Note of Interrogation (?). 

The question mark is used: (1) after a direct question em¬ 
bodied in a sentence: “Will you go?” 

(2) When a doubt is expressed by the voice as to the 
form or meaning of a fact or word: “War was declared in 
1842 (?).” 

(3) After the question part of a compound sentence: “He 
said, ‘Will you go?’ ” (Note that the question mark is IN¬ 
SIDE the quotation marks that belong to that quotation. If 
the question is contained in the first part of the sentence, the 
question mark goes at the end of the whole sentence: “Did 
he say, ‘I will go’?” If both parts of the sentence are ques¬ 
tions, use only one question mark, outside the last question : 
“Did he say, ‘Will you go’?”) 

quick, adjective, literally “alive,” as in “the quick and the dead.” 
Latin celer; hence celer'ity, quickness in responding to a call, 
etc.; acceTerate, go quicker and quicker.— Fast, literally 
“steadily”; hence “to run fast,” run at a steady pace; rapid, 
literally “seizing, snatching,” a rapid motion; ready wit; 
fluent in speech; nimble in limb; speedy in decision; lively 
disposition; hot-tempered, irascible, readily angered; &gile, 
who moves readily. 

quiet (kwi'et, two syllables; not like quite, one syllable), in a 
state of repose; silent, not speaking; still, not moving; tran¬ 
quil by temperament, unruffled: “the tranquil waters of a 
Southern lake”; motionless; pl&cid disposition; peaceful 
mood; calm attitude, sea ; t&cit agreement, not expressed in 
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words; rSt'icent, not inclined to tell much; unruffled coun¬ 
tenance. 

quite (kwit, one syllable).—Completely, truly, entirely. ‘‘It is 
quite good.^^ In additionJ:o this use, there is a colloquial 
and idiomatic American use of the word, to mean ^‘more 
than”: ''This is quite a town” (more than an ordinary town) ; 
"The Oxford Dictionary is quite a book” (more than a book; 
it is ten large volumes). "Quite a few people think so” (more 
than a few people; see Many). "The excretion of these pores 
contains a large proportion of water . . . and quite a quantity 
of inorgnnic salts.” (J. A. Larson, Single Fingerprint 
System, 1924.) 

It is never right, however, to say "quite dead,” because 
there are no degrees in death. 

to quiver along the length of a cord or muscle; vibrate in response 
to an im])arted motion; shake suddenly and violently; pulsate, 
breathe more quickly; shiver from physical cold or fear; 
shudder at the thought of a peril; quake in a mass; chatter 
as a pane of glass, vibrate rapidly, 
quotation marks (" ”) are used: (1) When a person’s actual 
words are repeated:— 

He said to me, "I am coming with you.” 

I said, "Why are you coming?” 

He asked, "Why should I not come?” 

(2) When a word is used which is not accepted as being of 
the same tone or nature as the rest of the writing. This 
applies to new words, slang, peculiar idioms, and ways of 
speaking which are strictly individual:— 

The word "brunch” means a breakfast-lunch. 

He called himself a "man of affairs.” 

(3) When quoting an author’s words, or the name of a book, 
poem, article, ship, or in giving the translation of a word:— 

My favorite picture is "The Song of the Lark.” 
Quotation marks are NOT used in indirect quotations: He 
asked if you would go. (NOT: He asked "if you would go.”) 

As to punctuation with quotation marks, usage varies. The 
Oxford authorities insist that the quotation marks are to be 
placed according to sense, as: He said, "I can”. (Note the 
period after the quotation mark, because the period refers 
to the whole sentence and not to "I can” only.) Some Ameri¬ 
can authorities, on the other hand, prefer to ])lace the period 
always inside the quotation marks, as: He said, "I can.” 
This last usage is contrary to the meaning of the sentence. 

When a sentence ends in a quotation mark after a question 
mark, no period is used at the end: He said, "Are you com¬ 
ing?” (no period). 
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ra. Sound heard in rain (storm), reign (king’s), reins (horses), 
reindeer, to raise (lift up), to raze (shave off), 
ra. Sound heard in wrap (envelop), rap (knock), rhapsody, 
rabbit. In the sense of toasted cheese sandwich,” Welsh rabbit 
is quite correct, meaning ‘‘a rabbit that is not one,” like 
German silver or French leave. 

There is as much rabbit in a Welsh rabbit as nut in a dough¬ 
nut, moccasin as in a water moccasin, crab in a crab apple, pig 
in a guinea pig, or man in a man-of-war. The phrase ‘‘Welsh 
rarebit” is a fabrication based on ignorance. 

a race of people. Greek ethnos; hence ethnoTogy, study of human 
races; eth'nic, pertaining to the race.—A group of the same 
distinctive origin and having common physical features. 
“The Aryan (a'ryan) or Indo-European race includes the 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Armenian, Hindoo, Russian, Greek, and 
Persian races.—A nation, people with common objects, oc¬ 
cupying a common territory; a tribe, organized family group ; 
a clan (Scottish); a fam'ily, near relatives; a breed of horses, 
dogs, etc.; a stock, tlie characters of a particular ancestry: 
“He is of sturdy stock”; a strain, characters found mixed 
with others: “These Leghorn pullets have a strain of Buff 
Orpington in them.” 

See Class. 

to raise (raising; Past tense, raised). To bring to a higher place; 

lift something heavy; hoist by mechanical device; erect a bar¬ 
rier; build or construct a dam, a wall, etc.; set up standards; 
breed animals; bring up or rear children; grow vegetables; 
excite comment; stimulate enthusiasm; brighten hopes. 

This word raise has no connection wuth the verb to raze, 
meaning “tear down, shave off.” 

See Rise. 

rarebit. An ignorantism for “rabbit.” “Welsh rabbit” is quite 
correct. “A rare bit,” however, may be used to mean “a 
delicacy” of any kind. 

See Rabbit. 

re. Sound heard in Rhenish (of the Rhine), rheostat (electrical). 
r8. Sound heard in wreck, wren (bird), rhetoric, read (book one 
has gone over), red (color). 

to reach a place, an objective; attain a worthy aim; achieve, “bring 
to a head” a difficult result; accomplish, fulfill; obtain after 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & o i 0 u 5^ as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 H f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; gr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as In go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as la sing or in singer: ng-g as ng in finger. Sas ^Usbles. 
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overcoming obstacles; consummate, bring past the last stage, 
a deed, etc.; secure, become safely possessed of. 

Easy to reach.accessible. 

Difficult to reach.inaccessible. 

to read (rM), (Past tense rSad). —From Anglo-Saxon raedan, to in¬ 
terpret. Latin lego, lectum; hence legible (Icj'ibl), which 
can be read; illegible, difficult to read; a lectern, reading pul¬ 
pit ; a lecture, public reading or talk. 

Art of reading aloud.elocution. 

ready (red'i) ; readier, readiest; readily. This word indicates 

eagerness, promptness, as well as completion for a purpose: 
‘'I am ready to help you’’ (the moment you accept) ; pre¬ 
pared, set rather elaborately, but with an idea of waiting: 

A room was prepared in case of need’'; available, which can 
be used without notice; willing person, ever anxious to 
oblige; fluent speech; quick tem]>er; prompt decision; speedy 
process; nimble fingers; SLgile creature, one that moves very 
rapidly, as a monkey; in suspense (adverbial phrase), as an 
account not settled; in abeyance (adverbial phrase), as a de¬ 
cision not finally made. 

real (reTil), literally ‘‘which is the thing itself” from Latin res, 
thing; hence the legal word re, “in the matter of”; a rebus, 
a puzzle consisting of pictures of objects that stand for parts 
of a word.— Actual, now carried out, now existing; gen'uine, 
of undoubtedly pure origin, not an imitation; concrete state¬ 
ment or example, based on facts. 

reason. Latin ratio, “a judgment” or estimate of quantity or 
value; hence rS-tional, which accords with reason. (This root 
is connected with Latin ratiis, a rate; whence the ratio or 
proportion of one number to another; an army ration; a 
rating). French raison; hence the raison d’etre, “the reason 
for being” or the very essence of an institution.—Ground for 
a belief; motive for an action, tliat which strongly tends to 
induce one to act; cause of a phenomenon, that which makes 
it hapi)en; occasion for doing something; basis of an argu¬ 
ment ; foundation on which a belief rests firmly. 

Which sounds true.plausible (adjective). 

Not according to reason.irrational (adjective). 

One who believes in reason as a guide 

and not in Revelation.a rationalist. 

to recEIve (receiving, received, receivable), to get, through delivery 
by someone; accept willingly something offered; admit the 
truth of a statement, without implying guilt; allow some¬ 
body to come in; recognize a custom; experience a feeling. 

“If you receive a present by mail, but do not wish to accept 
it, you return it to the sender.” 

a rec'ompense, literally, a “giving back weight for weight,” an 
equivalent return, generally used with an idea of appreciative 
payment for services; “The employees of the Post Ofiice De- 
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partment should receive adequate recompense,” i.e., not only 
pay but a form of appreciation as well: ^‘To see one\s daugh¬ 
ter well married is sufficient recompense for tlie time and 
money expended on her education”; reward, ^ift for a serv¬ 
ice: ‘‘The finder of the purse will receive a suitable reward”; 
payment, handing over of money whether due or not; com¬ 
pensation, payment for loss of ability to gain: “The Work¬ 
men's Compensation Law”; an indem'nity, payment for loss 
of property, etc.: “The Powers demanded an indemnity from 
China for the losses sustained during the rebellion”; an 
award, a decision by an arbitral court giving one party the 
right to an amount or object in dispute, also the object so 
awarded; amends, compensation with an apology for loss 
negligently or wilfully caused; remuneration, repayment of 
loss of time or money sustained on one's behalf; rfit'ribu'tion, 
payment extorted or punishment inflicted in return for an 
evil act; satisfaction, sufficient recompense for a wrong, 
whether apologies, or money, or both: “Having heard 
through gossip of the false allegations by his enemy, the 
colonel demanded satisfaction on the field of honor” (i.e., by 
fighting a duel). 

a rec'ord (noun, accent on first syllable); to record' (verb, accent 
on last syllable) ; literally a “bringing back to heart” or to 
memory.—A permanent document as to certain facts; a mem'- 
oran'dum, a written statement of something to be remem¬ 
bered ; a note, brief statement in writing; an account, a de¬ 
tailed statement, whether orally or in writing; the evidence, 
the facts presented by witnesses, or various objects connected 
with the event and which tend to prove something; the pro¬ 
ceedings of a club; a journal entry; an item of account stated 
in a proper account book. 

rect-. Latin root meaning “upright, rule.” Derived forms: 
rec'titude, rector, direct. See Itight. 

red, carmine (-mm or -min), scarlet (a bright red), crimson (deep 
bluish red), Latin rubeo, to be red; hence ru'bicund or rosy 
face; a ruby, red stone. Greek eruthros; hence erysip'elas, 
skin inflammation. 

Reddish (complexion).florid. 

a redun'dant verb, one which has a choice of forms: hanged, hung. 
See Verb. 

to refer, referring, referred, a ref'erence, a ref'eree, a referen'dum. 

to regard'; kind regards (plural); in regard to (singular), in respect 
of; as regards (verb with an s); regarding, concerning.— 
Regard for somebody, a conventional high opinion, as between 
equals; esteem, friendliness and high opinion, especially 
toward an inferior; respect, high opinion, generally of a su¬ 
perior, often without actively friendly emotions. 

to register (rej'ister), a rSgister, person or book in which a sys¬ 
tematic record is kept, the person more commonly called the 
registrar; a rggistry office for servants; Lloyd’s Register, a 
list of the ships of all nations for marine insurance purposes; 
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the registration of voters before election.— In motion picture 
parlance, to register is to express emotions on the Screen in 
such a way that the spectators feel the same emotions through 
the mechanism of imitative facial adaptation, 
reign of a king. Eemember the g in it by ‘^regular, regulate,’’ 
which also refer to ruling. Do not confuse with rein (for a 
horse). 

a relation, literally ‘‘that which bears back”; any kind of connec¬ 
tion, as between two ideas that are rela'ted or have something 
in common, or between rSratives, members of the same family 
directly or by marriage.—A connection, the link which re¬ 
lates ; kinship, the fact of being kin or members of the same 
family; blood, figuratively, the relationship between people 
of the same family or racial origin, 
a rerative. In Grammar, a word that establishes a relation. The 
relative pronouns are who, whom, which, that, what; also 
sometimes as and but. Every relative must have an antece'- 
dent, a word to which it refers: “My father (antecedent), 
who (relative) left home yesterday, will return today.” 
“Such (antecedent, i.e., those people) as (relative, i.e., who) 
wish to enter are welcome.”—In these examples the relative 
joins or relates two sentences: My father will return, my 
father left home. Those are welcome; they may enter. 

The relative pronoun should always be placed very close to 
its antecedent, to avoid loss of continuity of thought, 
religion (re-lij'y^ii^)^ literally “that which binds back” man to 
God ; religious, adjective.—This word has no connection with 
sac'rile'gious, “disrespectful of sacred things.”—See Church, 
Bible, Qualities, Faults. 

Some words used on this subject 

Theism (belief in God, in general); pan'thmsm (belief 
that all Nature is God), porytheism (belief in many gods), 
mon'otheism (belief in one God), alheism (belief in no God) ; 
pil'ganism (religion of heathens, superstitious beliefs), idoF- 
atry (worship of idols). Ju'daism (religion of the Jews), 
Christianity, Islam or MohanFmedanism. Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, Orthodox Church (Greek, Russian, Eastern), Catholic 
or Roman Catholic, An'glican (Episcopal), ProFestant, 
Evangelical, Lulheran, Cal vinislic, Presbyte'rian, Baplist, 
Meth'odist, Wesleyan, Con'gregalionalist, XJnita'rian, 
Quakers or Friends, An'abaplists, Seventh-day Adventists, 
Christian Science, New Thought, Theos'ophy; Lib'eralism, 
Fundamenlalism, Mod'ernism; Mormonism. 
a rem'edy, from Latin medeor, to heal; hence mSdlcal, mSd'Icine, 
etc. Greek pharmakon; hence phar'mStcy, place where rem¬ 
edies are sold; pharmacist, a skilled dispenser of drugs; 
pharmaceutic, pertaining to the preparation of drugs; phar- 
macopceia, the catalog of drugs used in medicine.—A rSm'edy 
is a means of treatment expected to be effective; a cure, the 
actual effect of a successful treatment, or a treatment which is 
supposedly certain to be effective; a nSstrum, a secret or 
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quack medicine; a p&n'ace'a, a cure-all; an elix'ir, a sweet 
liquid preparation of a medicine; an an'tidote, a counter- 
poison. 

te remem'ber, remembering, remembrance (without the -e- after b); 
to recollect something after ''collecting’’ one’s thoughts; re¬ 
call something, call back; reminisce (colloq.), allow one’s 
memories to come back; remind somebody of something, 
cause him to remember.—A mem'ory, a rSminis^cence. 
to remove (removing, removed, removal), to take away; eliminate 
as unsuitable, by failing to include it; clear away rubbish; 
transfer from one owner to another; transport across a dis¬ 
tance ; shift an object along a surface; change by making dif* 
ferent in any way; extract a tooth; abstract a document from 
a collection, steal it; purloin small change, etc., take it un¬ 
lawfully ; discharge an employee; expel by force; abolish a 
nuisance; recall an ambassador. 

a rendezvous (ran-da-voo), literally "betake yourself there,” es¬ 
pecially in a jjersonal sense or secretly, speaking of either the 
place or the act; an appointment, a set time for a meeting of 
any nature; a meeting place; a tryst or trysting place, poetic. 
"I have a rendezvous at seven”; "Paris is the rendezvous of 
Europe.” 

to renew (ri-nu), renewing, renewed, a renew'al; to start a thing 
again: "renew an acquaintance,” "renew a subscription”; 
ren'dvate, cause to appear new again; restore as it was; re¬ 
place where it was; refresh one’s memory; repaint; repair 
something partly damaged; revive a color; refurbish some¬ 
thing, scour it until it shines; regen'erate character, 
to repair', rep'ara'tion, rep'arable, irrep'arable (note the accent), 
to repeat, literally "seek again,” do again; a rep'eti'tion, doing the 
same thing again; a rehearsal (re-her'sal), repetition of a play 
or spectacle in preparation for the event; tautoPogy, repeti¬ 
tion of the same statement: "The phrase 'quite dead’ is 
tautological.” 

a rep'ertory or (French form) rep'ertoire (-twar), a set of plays, 
songs, etc., which a person or a company is prepared to per¬ 
form at short notice: '‘a repertoire theater”; the assortment 
from which the material for an entertainment is drawn: '' She 
has a large repertoire.” 

a reproof, to reprove (like proof, to prove), i)ersonally expressed 
blame, in firm but kind words; a rebuke, gentle; a rebuff, 
abrupt refusal combined with unflattering reasons; rep'rl- 
znand by a superior; censure by a moral judge; criticism pur 
porting to judge impartially, but often construed by the re¬ 
cipient as censure; reproach for neglect of duty; blame for 
lack of judgment or courage; scolding, noisy fault-finding, 
reputation, the opinion held by others as to a person’s character ; 
char'acter, a person’s real value, regardless of the appraisal 
of others; fame, widespread good reputation, 
to reside (re-zid'), residing, a rSs'ident, rSs'idence; rSs'iden'tial dis- 
trict,-—To reside in a place is to have one’s official domicHe 
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there; to abide in a place, stay there continuously; dwell in 
a place, remain there steadily; inhabit a country; lodge by 
the night or by the week in a house; s5j6urn temporarily, 
respect' for a person, ‘‘looking up to’’ a superior person; def¬ 
erence, “giving way to”; esteem, high and affectionate 
thought; regard, formal, as between equals; rSv'erence, 
deeply seated respect and awe; submission, placing one’s 
judgment under; honor, recognition of character. “To pre¬ 
sent one’s respects to a person.” 

We have respect for those we consider our superiors and 
regard for our equals. We defer to superior judgment, and 
we submit to a certain kind of treatment from those we con¬ 
sider superior, which we would not tolerate from equals or 
inferiors. 

In respect of.as regards, in regard to. 

to restrain somebody from giving free rein to his passions: “The law 
imposes many restraints upon civilized people”; refrain from 
doing something oneself, prevent oneself through self-control; 
constrain somebody to obey, by moral force or fear of pun¬ 
ishment; check the progress of an undesirable action; sup¬ 
press somothing dangerous; repress an emotion; hinder, make 
more difticiilt; block one’s ])ath, one’s ])rogress, by placing an 
object ill the path; foil a plot or tlie plotters; frustrate a de¬ 
sign or a person in an attempt to get something; deter some¬ 
body from doing something, by making him change his mind 
through fear; arrest temporarily, 
re'tro or ret'ro. Latin prefix meaning backward; re'tro-act-ive, 
Avhich operates on jiast as well as on future conditions, as by 
inflicting a penalty. 

to return', go back; recede, step back; retreat before a pursuing 
en'emy. (In the sense of “give back”) restore to its right¬ 
ful place or owner; replace a thing lost by supplying another; 
refund money advanced; reimburse somebody for an advance 
of money; rec'ompense somebody for something done; rein¬ 
state somebody in a i)osition of which he has been deprived. 

a revenge' from personal feeling; vindication of a claim, from a 
sense of duty.—To revenge oneself on somebody for some¬ 
thing ; to avenge a wrong, in the name of justice. 

See Punish. 

to revere, respect and love as an aged statesman, a sacred memory.— 
Revering, revered; rev'erent, marked by an attitude of rev'^ 
erence; rev'erend (final d), a person “worthy of reverence,” 
now used as a title for clergymen: “The Reverend So-and- 
So,” abbreviated (without “the”): “Rev. So-and-So.” 

See Respect. 

a revi'val, “making alive again”; restoration of a thing to its right¬ 
ful place; recovery of lost goods or lost health ; renas'cence, 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & 8 I 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; S ! 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (& in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; tb as in thief; 
dh SB th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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new birth of a long-forgotten thing; rekindling of strong 
passion; resurrection from the dead, 
to revoke (literally ‘‘call back’’), revoking, revoked, rSv'ocable 
(note the accent).—To revoke a permit; cancel an arrange¬ 
ment ; annul a decision, as by a superior authority; abrogate 
a law; abolish an institution; expunge an entry from a rec¬ 
ord; quash a decision, arbitrarily; rescind a previous decision 
by the same body, temporarily; void a privilege automati¬ 
cally by abusing it. 

rhetoric (ret'o-rik), the art of convincing discourse, the art of 
writing and speaking effectively.—From Greek rhetor, a pub¬ 
lic speaker; hence rhetor'ical, done with an eye to effect in 
speech: “rhetorical sentences,’’ elegant and often insincere; 
a rhetorician (ret-o-rrshan), one versed in the subtleties of 
public oratory and convincing discourse. 

Bhetoric is based on Grammar, or the common rules of in¬ 
telligible construction of ideas into sentences, which Rhetoric 
uses with artistic freedom and not merely with mechanical 
effect; on Logic, or the science of reasoning; on Ethics, or the 
knowledge of right and wrong in the purpose to be attained; 
and on Esthetics, or the somewhat ill-defined and arbitrary 
art of producing beautiful effects. 

Rhetoric uses the following means (some of which overlap) 
among many that can be classified : 

(1) Selection of a theme or subject of which one aspect will 
be featured, from one point of view, creating Unity. 

(2) Elimination of all themes or subjects not directly re¬ 
lated to the selected theme, and of all aspects of the main 
theme which are unimportant. 

(3) Co-ordination of all the facts that will assist in pre¬ 
senting the theme according to an orderly plan, creating 
Coherence. 

(4) Subordination of the facts selected, so that they may 
help bring out the one main purpose, without themselves at¬ 
tracting attention. Subordinated facts may produce motiva¬ 
tion, i.e., reasons for people’s actions, or characterization, i.e., 
direct ways of making people appear real. 

(5) Exposition, or the clear statement of ideas to be de¬ 
veloped. 

(6) Argumentation, or the systematic attempt to convince. 

(7) Narration, or the record of events, real or imaginary, 
making use of suspense and climax. 

(8) Description, or the attempt to make the reader or 
listener feel certain emotions in terms of the senses. 

See Figures of Speech, Motivation, Characterization, Sus¬ 
pense, Climax. 

rhyme. See Rime. 

a rhythm (ridh-m), the regular recurrence of a certain stress, as in 
poetry, oratory, or good prose, time being the basis of 
rhythm.— ^Meter, the orderly arrangement of rhythm in 
poetry, by means of verses, etc.; a cadence, literally “fall,” 
of the voice, of footsteps, musical beat; a swing, the free 
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movement of a voice or sentence that seems to have smooth 
ups and downs. 

Contracted rhythm.syncopation. 

ri-. Sound heard in right (correct), rite (ceremony), Rhine, 
Rheingold, rhino(ceros), rhyme or rime (poetry). 

rl-. Sound heard in rhythm, written. 

rich, adjective, abounding in wealth or quality; prosperous per¬ 
son, institution, country, enjoying a season of well-being; 
wealthy, having a store of worldly goods, partly undeveloped; 
moneyed, having money; Sp'iilent, rolling in displayed riches; 
^‘op'ulent Eastern rulers”; well-to-do, having enough money 
to live without worry. 

Rich people: Society (with capital S), those who entertain 
much; the elite, the ‘‘selected ones”; the beau monde 
(bb-mongd), the “fashionable world.” 

Speaking of things: luxurious surroundings; luxuriant 
vegetation; productive undertakings; fat food; “ a rich cake. ’ ’ 
—Speaking of the voice: melddious, pleasing; deep, from the 
chest; harmonious, musical. 

rid-, rifl-. Latin root meaning “to laugh.” Derived forms: 
ridicule, to deride, risible, derision. See Laugh, 
to ride. Past tense: rode. “Yesterday I rode”; past participle: 
ridden. “I have never ridden this horse.” 

right (adjective).—Latin rectus, “straight”; hence rec'titude, 
uprightness in principles and conduct; to rectify an error; 
rectangle, a figure with right angles; rector, the person who 
directs the activities of a parish. In the sense of “right 
hand,” Latin dexter; hence dexterity, skill; ambidex'trous, 
“having two right hands,” able to use both hands with equal 
facility. Greek orthos; hence orthography, right spelling; 
orlhophonlc, which reproduces the voice rightly; or'thodox, 
which professes the right doctrine.— Correct, in accordance 
with the model; prSper, in accordance with expectations; 
suitable, made to agree; equitable, in good justice; lawful, 
legal, permitted by law; just to all concerned; Sthlcal, ac¬ 
cording to the moral code; legitimate, according to custom; 
gSn'uIne, of rightful origin; decorous, according to the pro¬ 
prieties; expedient, according to present desirability or ne¬ 
cessity; appro'priate to the occasion; categorical statement, 
absolutely right. 

To set right.to redress (a wrong), correct 

(an error), rectify (a 
wrong delivery, etc.). 

One who wants everything 

right in all details.a punctilious person. 

H right, a just claim; a privilege conferred privately and not apply* 
ing equally to others; an advantage, a point in one’s favor; 
a prerSg'ative, a right attaching to an office in virtue of itself: 
“the right to pardon criminals is part of the royal prerog'- 
ative”; a fran'chise, the privilege to do a certain thing not 
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generally allowed, as ‘‘the street car franchise of this city,’' 
i.e., the exclusive right to lay tracks in certain streets and to 
operate cars on them; an exemption from common duty; 
immu'nity from a threatened peril, tax, arrest, etc. 

To restore to rights. rehabiritate a convict 

The right to occupy land.ten^ure. 

a rime (a better spelling than rhyme, which is based on a false 
etymology). In Poetry, the likeness of the final syllables of 
successive or alternating verses. Rime is not poetry but a 
mechanical feature often mistaken for poetry. See Poetry. 
An identical rime, no longer permissible in English, is one in 
which two words of same sound but different spellings are 
rimed: pair, pear. A masculine rime is one in which a single 
final syllable rimes with another single final syllable: pair, 
fair; repair, compare. A feminine rime is one in which the 
stressed syllable, and an unstressed syllable that follows it, 
rime with a similar stressed syllable followed by an un¬ 
stressed syllable: curious, furious (accented syllables CU-, 
FTJ-, followed by unaccented -rious). A triple or multiple 
rime is one in which the stressed syllable is followed by two, 
or possibly more, unstressed syllables: temER'ity, sevER'ity. 
Poetry without rime, written in iambic pentameter, is called 
blank verse. It consists of five “feet,” each having one short 
or unstressed and one long or stressed syllable: 

Of Man’s / first dis/obe/dienee and / the fruit / 

Of that / forbid/den tree / whose mor/tal taste / 

Brought death / into / the world / and all / our woe / 

Sing Heav/enly Muse. 

a ring, a narrow circular object with a large opening, made to go 
round something; a circle, geometrical; a Mlo round some¬ 
body’s head; a nimbus of glory; a disc, flat and without an 
opening. 

To make a ring around.to surround, circle, encircle. 

to ring. Past tense, rang: “Yesterday the bell rang all day.” Past 
Participle, rung: “It has never rung that way before,”—To 
sound like a bell; tinkle, ring repeatedly, in a high pitch but 
faintly, like a small bell; jingle, like loose coins in the pocket, 
or like sleigh-bells; clink glasses; clang with a deep tone; peal, 
merrily, like church bells on a festival; chime like a carillon 
(kar"il-on) of church bells playing a hymn tune; toll slowly 
at intervals, for mourning. 

to rise. Past tense, rose: “The sun rose at six this morning.” Past 
Participle, risen: “The moon has not risen yet.” To go up, 
ascend a mountain; mount a horse; soar above; climb a hill; 
scale a difficult peak. 

Do not confuse with raise, to put up or lift. 

a ri'val, one who strives to reach the same aim, where only one can 
succeed, generally in a friendly spirit of Smulation; a com¬ 
petitor, one who also bids for an order or a reward, generally 
where several are seeking a limited number of rewards; an 
entrant in a race. — Ri'valry. 
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ro-. Sound heard in wrote,’’ Rhode Island, rho^doden^dron, a 
road, he rode (came riding), he rowed (came in a rowboat), 
a road, literally a ‘‘riding place”; way, literally a “transporting 
place” (compare the word wagon); highway, a main traveled 
road; an avenue, leading somewhere; street, between build¬ 
ings; boulevard, broad street planted with trees; passage, 
narrow way between buildings; track, a series of footprints, 
also used figuratively; trail, a beaten footpath into mountains 
or wild country; a path, narrow footway through a field, etc.; 
a detour, temporary way. 

to roast, cook meat before a fire or in an oven; bake bread in an 
oven; toast bread by drying its surface before a fire; grill a 
steak on a gridiron; broil, same as grill (more generally used 
in United States, while grill is almost exclusively used in 
England) ; barbecue, to broil a whole animal or a large portion 
of it before an open fire. To roast somebody, colloquial, to 
criticize a person for unseemly conduct. A roast of meat 
(U. S.), a joint (England), a sirloin of beef (i.e., the part 
above the loins). 

to rob somebody, take things from him: “He was robbed of his 
money”; despoil a person: “The bank was robbed by bur¬ 
glars.” Do not use the word burglarize in careful writing, 
a robber who steals with violence; thief who steals without vio¬ 
lence; burglar who enters by night; housebreaker who enters 
by day; sneak thief who watches for people to leave the 
premises. 

robust health; a robust person, muscular and vigorous; hardy, 
inured to all changes of weather and temperature; sturdy, 
possessed of great endurance; strong, possessed of muscular 
force; vigorous, having great natural capacity for action. 

“He is a sturdy baby with a broad chest and firm limbs.” 
“The old man has always been in robust health; he comes 
from a healthy stock.” “These are hardy trees, from a 
severe climate.” 

rog-. Latin root meaning “to ask.” Derived forms: rogation, 
derog'atory, ar'rogate, ar'rogant. See Ask. 

to roll along a surface without sliding, as a wheel; revolve round an 
external orbit or circle, as “the earth revolves around the 
sun”; rotate round an internal axis, steadily, as “the earth 
rotates on its axis”; i.e., its center remains in the same posi¬ 
tion; turn in an unsteady or irregular manner: “turn the 
head”; wheel a barrow, push or pull it along on its wheel; 
trundle a hoop; wind a spool, bobbin or reel; spin a top; 
curl by extending as a tight spiral, like vine tendrils; trill a 
liquid consonant like 1 and r: “Telephone operators learn to 
trill the r in the word three”; twist two things round one 
another, or twist one thing by bending it, producing part of a 
spiral; twirl one’s mustache between one’s fingers. 

roman (written with small r), the ordinary upright type of print¬ 
ing, as contrasted with italic, the slanting type, 
a romance" (ro-mans"), an adventure undertaken for love or the 
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story of such an adventure.—^In the Middle Ages, serious 
books were written in Latin, while fiction was written in the 
popular or ^'romanic” language; hence the name, 
roo. Sound heard in Rubaiyat, rheu'matism, rheumat'ic, rhu'barb, 
to rue (regret), rumor (popular report), to ru'minate (chew 
the cud), rule, ruin. 

a r65m, literally a width” or wide space; hence the phrases ‘‘to 
find room for something,” “plenty of room,” i.e., space 
enough; a chamber, enclosed space reserved for one purpose; 
therefore a bedroom; apart'ment, place “set apart,” consist¬ 
ing usually of several rooms occui)ied by one person or family; 
flat, apartment on one floor; suite (swet), a number of con¬ 
nected rooms, as in a hotel; s^lon, a reception room; boudoir 
(boo-dwar), a “sulking room,” or lady’s private dressing 
room; a man’s den or corner that is not often tidied; study, 
a writer’s or thinker’s private room. 

a r5ot, the underground part or foundation of a plant, a belief, etc. 

The root of a word is the simple form which it took in the 
language from which it is borrowed: lingua is the root of the 
word “language.” The radical of a word is the part which 
remains after prefixes and suffixes have been detached: 
“langu” is the radical of the w^ord “language.” 

roots, Greek.— 

ANER, ANDROS, ANTHROPOS (man, stamen) an¬ 
drogynous, philander, philanthropy. 

ARCHOS (chief, primitive) archaic, architect. 

ASTRON (star) asterisk, disaster. 

AUTOS (self) autograph, automatic, authentic. 

BARYS (heavy) baritone, barites. 

BIBLOS (book) Bible, bibliomania. 

BIOS (life) biology, autobiography, amphibious. 

CHEIR (hand) chiropody, chirurgical, surgeon. 

CHILIOI (a thousand) kilogram, kilowatt. 

CHROMA (color) chromo, achromatic. 

CHRONOS (time) chronic, anachronism. 

COSMOS (world, order) cosmopolitan, microcosm. 

CRYPTO (hide) cryptogram, cryptology. 

CYCLOS (wheel, circle) encyclo])edia, cyclone. 

DECA (ten) decasyllabic, decalogue. 

DEMOS (people) democracy, epidemic. 

DERMA (skin) epidermis, taxidermist. 

DIDONAI, DOSIS (give) dose, apodosis, anecdote. 

DIS, DI (twice, doubly) dichromatic, diagraph. 

DYNAMIS (power) dynamite, dynasty. 

EIDOS (form, thing seen) idol, kaleidoscope, anthropoid. 

ETHNOS (race, nation) ethnic, ethnology. 

EU (well) euphemism, eulogy. 

GAMOS (marriage) polygamy, bigamy. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels 6 e i 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 5 ti y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; gr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
Ih as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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OE (earth) geography, geometry. 

GENOS (family, race) gentle, engender. 

GRAMMA (writing) monogram, grammar. 

ORAPHO (write) telegraph, lithograph. 

HAIMA (blood) hematite, hemorrhage, anemia. 
HETEBOS (other) heterodox, heterogeneous. 

HOMOS (same) homonym, homeopathy. 

HYDOR (water) hydraulics, hydrophobia, hydrant. 

ISOS (equal) isosceles, isotherm. 

LITHOS (stone) monolith, chrysolite. 

LOGOS (word, study) theology, dialogue. 

METRON (measure) barometer, diameter. 

MICROS (small) microscope, microbe. 

MONOS (one, alone) monoplane, monotone. 

MORPHE (form) metamorphosis, amorphous. 

NEOS (new, young) neolithic, neophyte. 

NEURON (nerve) neuralgia, neurotic. 

NOMOS (law, science, management) astronomy, gastron¬ 
omy, economy. 

ONOMA (name) anonymous, patronymic. 

OPSIS (view, sight) synopsis, thanatopsis, ofitician. 
ORTHOS (right) orthopedic, orthodox. 

PAIS, PAIDOS (child) paideutics, pedagogue, encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

PAS, PAN (all) diapason, panacea, pantheism. 

PATHOS (suffering) allopathy, pathology. 

PETROS (rock) petroleum, saltpeter. 

PHAINO (show, be visible) diaphanous, phenomenon, 
epiphany, fantastic. 

PHILOS (loving) bibliophile, Philadelphia. 

PHOBOS (fear) hydrophobia, Anglophohe. 

PHONE (sound) telephone, symphony. 

PHOS (light) phosphorus, photograph. 

PHYSIS (nature) physiognomy, physiology. 

PLASMA (form) cataplasm, protoplasm. 

PNEUMA (air, breath) pneumatic, pneumonia. 

POLIS (city) policy, metropolitan. 

POLYS (many) polyandry, polychrome, polysyllable. 

POUS, PODOS (foot) octopus, chiropodist. 

PROTOS (first) protoplasm, protot 37 )e. 

PSEUDES (false) pseudonym, i)seudo-claBsic. 

PSYCHE (breath, soul, mind) psychology, psychopathy, 
PYR (fire) pyrography, pyrotechnics. 

SCOPOS (watcher) scope, microscope. 

SOPHIA (wisdom) philosophy, sophomore. 

TECHNE (art) technicality, architect. 

TELE (far, far off) telepathy, telescope. 

TOMOS (that which is cut off) epitome, anatomy, tome. 
THEOS (god) theosophy, pantheism. 

THERME (heat) isotherm, thermodynamics. 

THESIS (a place, arrangement) epithet, hypothesis, 
anathema. 

TOMOS (that which is cut off) epitome, anatomy, tome. 
TRFJS (three) trichord, trigonometry. 
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ZOON (animal) zoology, protozoa, zodiac. 

See also Prefixes. 

roots, Latin. 

AGO, ACTUM (do, rouse) agile, transact. 

ALIUS (other) alias, inalienable. 

ALTER (other) alteration, adultery. 

ALTUS (high) altitude, exalt. 

AMBULO (walk) perambulator, preamble. 

AMICUS (friend) amicable, enemy. 

AMO, AMATUM (love) inamorata, amateur, inimical. 
ANIMA (life) animal, inanimate. 

ANIMUS (mind) animosity, unanimous. 

ANNUS (year) annuity, biennial. 

AQUA (water) aquarium, aqueduct. 

AUDIO, AUDITUM (hear) audience, audit. 

BELLUM (war) rebel, belligerent. 

BENE (well) benefit, benevolence. 

BONUS (good) bonanza, bona fide. 

BREVIS (short) abbreviate, unabridged. 

CADO, OASUM (fall) cadence, casual. 

C.ffiDO, 0.fflSUM (cut, kill) suicide, incision. 

CANO, CANTUM (sing) recant, chanticleer. 

CAPIO, CAPTUM (take hold) capacious, incipient. 
CAPUT. CAPITIS (head) cape (Cape Cod), decapitate, 
chapter, biceps. 

CEDO, CESSUM (go) concede, accessory. 

CENTUM (hundred) per cent, centigrade. 

CIVIS (citizen) civic, uncivilized. 

CLAMO (shout) acclaim, declamation. 

CLAUDO, CLAUSUM (close, shut) conclude, recluse, 
cloister, sluice. 

COQUO, COXI (cook) decoction, precocious. 

COR, CORDIS (heart) core, discord, courage. 

CORPUS (body) corpse, incorporate. 

CREDO, CREDITUM (believe) creed, discreditable. 
CRESCO, CRETUM (grow) crescendo, concrete, accrue. 
CRUX, CRUCIS (cross) crucifix, excruciating. 

CUBA (care) curate, sinecure. 

CURRO, CURSUM (run) occur, concourse. 

DENS, DENTIS (tooth) dentist, indent. 

DEXTER (right, right hand) ambidextrous, dexterity. 
DICO (speak, say) abdicate, verdict. 

DIES (day) diary, quotidian. 

DIGNUS (worthy, fitting) dignity, condign. 

DIRIGO, DIRECTUM (direct) dirge, dirigible, address. 

DO, DATUM (give) condone, data. 

DOCEO, DOCTUM (teach) document, doctor. 

DOMINUS (lord) domin'ion, dom^inate, dSmineer'. 
DOMUS (house) domicile, majordomo. 

DORMIO (sleep) dormant, dormouse. 

DUCO (lead) traduce, deduction. 

DUO (two) dubious, duet. 

DURUS (hard) durable, obdurate. 
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EO, ITUM (go) exit, initial. 

ERBOR, ERRATUM (wander) erroneous, aberration. 
FACIO, FECI, FACTUM (make, do) manufacture, affect, 
sufficient, verify. 

FERO, LATUM (carry) transfer, relate. 

FIDO (trust, believe) confide, perfidious. 

FINIS (end) coniine, infinity. 

FLECTO, FLEXUM (bend) reflection, inflexible. 

FLUO, FLUXUM (flow) influence, reflux. 

FORTIS (strong) fortress, comfort. 

FBANGO, FRACTUM (bre^) infringe, refraction. 
FRATER (brother) fraternity, fratricide. 

FDGIO, PU6ITUM (flee) centrifugal, fugitive. 

FUNDO, FUSUM (pour) refund, profuse, fusion. 

GERO, GESTUM (carry) belligerent, gesture, digestion. 
GRADIOR, GRESSUM (walk) degra(le, progress. 

GRATIA (favor, good-will, pleasure) ingratiate, congratu¬ 
late, disgrace. 

GREX, GREGIS (flock) segregate, egregious. 

HABEO, HABITUM (have, hold) habituate, prohibit. 
ITUM (see Eo). 

JAGIO, JECI, JACTUM (throw, hurl) reject, interjection. 
JUDEX, JUDICIS (judge) judgment, prejudice. 

JUNGO, JUNCTUM (join) enjoin, juncture. 

JURO (swear) abjure, perjury. 

JUS, JURIS (law, right) justice, jurisprudence. 

JUVENIS (young) rejuvenate, juvenile. 

LATUM (see Fero). 

LAUDO, LAUDATUM (praise) allow, laudatory. 

LEGO, LECTUM (read, choose) elegant, lecturer, dialect 
LEX, LEGIS (law) privilege, illegitimate, legislature. 
LIBER (book) libel, library. 

LIBER (free) liberty, deliberate. 

LIGO (bind) obligation, allegiance, alliance. 

LINQUO, LICTUM (leave) delinquent, relict, derelict. 
LITERA (letter) illiterate, obliterate. 

LOCUS (place) collocation, dislocate. 

LOQUOR, LOCUTUS (speak) soliloquy, elocution. 

LUDO, LUSUM (play) prelude, illusory. 

LUX, LUCIS (light) lucid. 

LUMEN, LUMINIS (light) luminary. 

MAGNUS (great) magnate, magnificent. 

MALUS (bad, evil) malaria, malnutrition. 

MANDO (order) mandatory, commandment. 

MANUS (hand) manual, manufacture. 

MARE (sea) maritime, submarine. 

MATER (mother) maternal, alma mater. 

MEDIUS (middle) mediocre, intermediate. 

MENS, MENTIS (mind) mental, demented. 

MIROR (wonder) mirror, admirable. 

MITTO, MISSUM (send) commit, emissary. 

MONEO, MONITUM (to warn, remind) admonish, monitor. 
MORDEO, MORSUM (bite) mordant, morsel, remorse. 
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MORS, MORTIS (death) mortal, mortify. 

MOVEO, MOTUM (move) remove, locomotive. 

MULTUM (many) multiform, multiplex. 

MUTO, MUTATUM (change) transmute, immutable, moult. 
NASCOR, NATUS (be born) renascence, cognate. 

NIHIL (nothing) nihilism, annihilate. 

NOMEN, NOMINIS (name) denomination, renown. 
NORMA (rule) abnormal, enormon.s. 

NOSCO, NOTUM, COGNOSCO, COGNITUM (know) nota¬ 
tion, incognito. 

NOVUM (new) novelty, renovate. 

NOX, NOCTIS (night) nocturnal. 

NUNTIO (announce) denounce, renunciation. 

OPUS, OPERIS (work) operator, inoperative. 

PATER (father) patrician, patrimony. 

PATIOR, PASSUS (suffer) impatient, ])assion. 

PELLO, PULSUM (i’ive) propeller, repulse. 

PENDEO, PENSUM (hang) pendulum, appendix. 
PENDO, PENSUM (weigh) compendium, exj)ense. 

PES, PEDIS (foot) expedite, biped. 

PETO (seek) impetus, compete. 

PLAUDO, PLAUSUM (clap, applaud) explode, plausible. 
PLECTO, PLEXUM (braid) perplex, comjilexion. 

PLEO, PLETUM (fill) complement, expletive. 

PLUS, PLURIS (more) surplus, plural. 

PLICO, PLICATUM (fold) reply, implicate. 

PONO, POSITUM (place) opponent, deposit. 

PORTO (carry) report, porter. 

POTENS, POTENTIS (powerful) impotent, potential. 
PRENDO, PREHENSUM (seize) comprehend, apprise. 
PRIMUM (first) primary, primate. 

PROBO, PROBATUM (prove) improbable, reprobate. 
PUGNO (fight) impugn, repugnant. 

PUTO (think) impute, disreputable. 

QUAERO, QUAESITUM (seek) require, inquest, exquisite. 
RAPIO, RAPTUM (seize) enraptured, surreptitious. 

REGO, RECTUM (rule, lead) region, erect. 

RIDEO, RISUM (laugh) deride, risible. 

ROGO, R06ATUM (ask) prorogue, abrogate. 

RUMPO, RUPTUM (break) disrupt, eruption. 

SALIO, SALTUM (leap) salient, insult. 

SANGUIS (blood) sang froid, sanguinary. 

SCIO, SCITUM (know) I3rescience, plebiscite. 

SCRIBO, SCRIPTUM (write) prescribe, manuscript, escri¬ 
toire. 

SEOO, SECTUM (cut) secant, dissect. 

SEDEO, SESSUM (sit) supersede, obsession. 

8ENTIO, SENSUM (feel) presentiment, consensus. 
SEQUOR, SECUTUS (fallow) sequence, persecute, ensue. 
SIGNUM (sign) insignia, designate. 

SOLUS (alone) solitude, desolate. 

SOLVO, BOLUTUM (loosen) solvent, dissolute. 

80MNUS (sleep) somnambulist, insomnia. 
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SONO (sound) consonant, resonance. 

SOBS, SOBTIS (lot) sort, assortment. 

SPEGIO, SPEOTUM (look) despicable, suspect. 

SPIBO, SPIBATUM (breathe) perspire, conspiracy. 
8PONDEO, SPONSUM (promise) respond, espouse. 

STO, STETI, STATUM (stand) constant, establish. 

SISTO, STITI, STATUM (cause to stand) consistent, super¬ 
stition. 

STRINGO, STRICTUM (bind) stringent, restrict. 

STRUO, STRUCTUM (build) construe, destruction. 
TANGO, TAOTUM (touch) intangible, tact. 

TEMPUS, TEMPORIS (time) temporize, contemporary. 
TENDO, TENSUM (stretch) distend, intense. 

TENEO, TENTUM (hold) tenure, detention. 

TENTO (try) tentative, attempt. 

TEBMINUS (end, boundary) terminal, exterminate. 
TERRA (earth) territory, inter. 

TORQUEO, TORTUM (twist) distort, tortuous. 

TBAHO, TBAOTUM (draw) extract, subtraction. 

TUMEO, TUMroUM (swell) tumor, contumacy. 

TURBA (tumult, crowd) turbulent, disturb. 

UNUS (one) unify, triune, onion. 

URBS (city) urbane, suburban. 

VADO, VASTTM (go) pervade, invasion. 

VALEO, VALIDUM (be strong) prevail, invalid. 

VENIO, VENTUM (come) intervene, adventure. 

VEBTO, VEBSUM (turn) divert, adverse. 

VEBUM (true) verdict, veracity. 

VIA (way) obviate, impervious, trivial. 

VIDEO, VISUM (see) provide, revise. 

VINCO, VICTUM (conquer) province, convict. 

VIR (man) triumvir, virtue. 

VIVO, VICTUM (live) vivacious, vivisect. 

VOCO, VOCATUM (call) revoke, avocation. 

VOLO (wish) malevolent, voluntary. 

VOLVO, VOLUTUM (turn) revolver, evolution, 

VOX (voice) equivocal, vociferate. 

VELOX, VELOOIS (swift) velocity. 

See also Prefixes. 


rough (ruf), adjective, opposite of smooth.—Coarse manners, lack¬ 
ing polish; brusque approach, treatment, lacking gentleness; 
crude way of expressing oneself; prim'itive instincts, not in 
accordance with civilized concepts; unkind treatment; mean 
disposition; harsh words; brutal actions, in which physical 
force is used unfairly; rude behavior; gruff voice, deep and 
rasping; surly reply, ill-humored; rfiggSd beard, unkempt; 
r§.ggSd garment, or rocky edges; shaggy animal, whose coat 
is rough and tangled; jaggSd outline, with irregular jutting 
out points. 


Pronunciatioxi key. Vowelg ftSiduyaain mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & d I 5 li 
aa in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; 4 as in father; Sr ail in merry; or aa in mercer; ou aa in 
loud; au aa in laud. Tonic accent (') after atreaaed ayllable. Long vowel in unatreaaed 
ayllable pronounced as doubtful (a in aenate). Oonaonants: g alwaya aa iu go; th aa in thief; 
dh aa th in mother; ng aa in alng or in ginger; ng^g aa ng In infer. Baa fiyllablea. 
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round (noun, verb, adverb, adjective and preposition. There is 
no grammatical reason for preferring the form around in any 
circumstances. See below).——Latin circumj hence circumfer¬ 
ence, the boundary line of a circle; circumlocution, a round¬ 
about phrase; to circumvent or find a way round an obstacle. 
Greek peri; hence period, the way round of Time; pSriscope, 
a device for looking round the horizon from below, as from 
a trench or a submarine.—A circle, plane figure bounded by 
a line of which all points are equally distant from the center; 
Bphere, body or space bounded by a surface of which all points 
are equally distant from one point within called the center; 
a ball, any object approximately spherical; ring, an object in 
the shape of a circle with a large opening in the center; a 
halo, ring round the head of a saint, etc.; group of people; 
club, regularly formed group; round table, informal body of 
representatives, generally of opposite views, gathered to dis¬ 
cuss common interests; circuit (ser'kit), regular sequence of 
operations, or course traveled; ^^an electrical circuit,’’ 
theatrical circuit.” 

Walking about (adjective) .. .Ttm'erant, peripatet'ic (vendor). 

A roundabout way.circuitous (adjective). 

Which surrounds and per¬ 
meates .circumambient (atmosphere). 

Bound in figure (person)... .ro'tund. 

It is never wrong to use round instead of around. English 
authors and the English public seldom use the word around. 
Round is not an abbreviation of around; therefore the spell¬ 
ing ’round is wrong; on the contrary, around is a lengthening 
of the already sufficient word round. It is right to say all 
round and wrong to say all around. In the United States, 
around is preferred when there is little or no idea of round¬ 
ness: ‘^walking around,” with the meaning of the better 
English word about, which should be preferred in writing; 
‘‘walking about.” 

royalty (noun), a royal personage or royal personages collec¬ 
tively; also a percentage payment to an author or an in¬ 
ventor on the sale of his works or his inventions.—The aris¬ 
tocracy, members of the nobility and their families; the gentry 
(England), the upper class below the nobility and above the 
yeomanry (yo^man-ri). 

Some words used on this subject 

King, His Majesty, queen, Her Majesty, emperor, empress, 
crown, throne, accession, coronation, mon'archy, monarchy 
kingdom, viceroy, empire, royal family, prince, His Royal 
Highness, princess, predecessor, successor. See King. 

to rub, rubbing, rubbed. The name rubber was given to caoutchouc 
(koo'chook) because it was first used for erasing pencil marks. 
—^Latin frieare; hence friction, a strong rubbing against re¬ 
sistance.—To grate, disintegrate by friction: “to grate nut¬ 
megs’"; also, rub with an irritating noise; “grating gears”; 
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grind, break into small particles or sharpen by friction: 

grind coffee grind a knife''; stroke an animal, a soft 
texture, by passing the band along its surface; pat an animal 
by alternately touching and lifting the hand. 

Do not confuse friction, which implies action and often 
unpleasantness, with contact, which implies merely a meeting: 
‘‘He had many contacts with the world of business, with very 
little friction/’ 

a ruin (ro5"in), complete destruction of hopes, etc.; wreck which 
causes suffering or misery, as a shipwreck; crash, sudden and 
complete; destruction, falling down of a structure; dilap'ida- 
tion, stones falling off; overthrow of an institution by popular 
revolt; loss of something valuable, accidentally or otherwise, 
a rule (rGdl), Latin regula, the arbitrary way; hence reg'ular, ac¬ 
cording to the set rule; reg'ulate, cause to follow rule. Latin 
norma, the habitual tiling; hence normal, according to 
custom; abnormal, contrary to the usual; enormous, much 
larger than is usual. Greek kriterion; hence a crite'rlon, a 
form or rule, a standard of comparison. In another sense, 
Greek arche, government; hence monarchy, one-man rule.—A 
formula, list of required ingredients and their proportions; 
method, complete course of action; system, ingenious course 
of action; precept, rule of conduct; principle, a fundamental 
belief; domin'ion, political rule. 

A rule is a limited, definite, unexplained statement of a 
thing to be done. No rule ever applies to all cases. “The 
rules of grammar are merely attempts to crystallize usage.” 
A principle is a general, logical statement of a desirable ob¬ 
ject to be achieved. A principle ay)plies to all cases. “The 
principles of Expression frequently override the rules of 
Grammar.” 

Self-evident rule of conduct.an aphorism. 

Eule by self-willed person.des'potism. 


Arbitrary rule.tyranny (tir'ani). 

Arbitrary ruler.-.tyrant (tTrant), autocrat, 

des'pot. 


to rule. Greek archos, a ruler; hence patriarch (pa"tri-ark), a 
fatherly ruler; mdnarch, a single ruler; hi'erarchy, sacred 
rule, government by priests; archangel (ark'an-jel), chief of 
the angels; architect (ar'kitekt), chief craftsman or master 
builder; archipeTago (arkipeTago), the “principal sea” of 
the Greeks, the Mediterranean and its islands; archbishop 
(pronounced arch, not ark), the presiding or ruling bishop.— 
To prevail as a custom; dSm'inate surrounding territory; 
domineer' by “bossing”; lord a place, “lord it” over other 
peo])le.—^A ruler, person who rules; an emperor, who has 
other rulers under him; king, chief of the nobles; mSnarch, 
sole ruler; gbvernor, elected or appointed to rule a territory; 
chief, chieftain. 

Person under a ruler..a subject. 

to run. Latin curro, cursum; hence occur, “run against”; course, 
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the run of a thin^; concourse, things that run together; cur¬ 
rent, running; courier, a forerunner, special representative 
who goes ahead to make arrangements.—To walk slowly; step 
in a certain way or in a certain direction, forward, briskly, 
up, etc.; pace up and down, impatiently; trot (horse) at about 
12 miles an hour; canter (horse), easily and rapidly; gallop 
(horse) fast; march in step, like soldiers, to cover a given dis¬ 
tance in a certain time; sprint, by going as fast as one can 
for a short period; scurry, hasten away; scamper, go off 
speedily as from fright; gambol, frisk, skip and hop with joy. 

A horse walks 5 miles an hour, ambles at 8 miles an hour, 
canters at 9 miles an hour or over; trots at 11 to 13 miles an 
hour, gallops at 25 to 35 miles an hour. In a race, horses 
have been known to trot over 30 miles an hour, and to run 
for a mile at a speed of over 38 miles an hour. 

To run like water.to flow, circulate. 

One who runs away...a fugitive (from justice). 

Which runs easily.fluent (speech). 

rupt-. Latin root meaning “to break.” Derived forms: mipture, 
eruption, interrupt, disrupt. See Break, 
to rush, go or do a thing with great precipitation (the sound R 
indicates agitation, SII a dragging, as of the feet on the floor, 
of water on a torrent bed); speed along; t6ar along regard¬ 
less of obstacles; hurry against a time limit; scurry lightly, 
in different directions; dart forward like an arrow; shoot 
like a bullet; flow like water; plunge into a question, a diffi¬ 
culty ; dive into water; storm a citadel. 


Cattle rushing away.a stampede. 

Water rushing down stream.a torrent. 
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a s&crament, a holy symbol, an ‘^outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace/’ Eastern Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic sacraments: baptism (christening), confirmation, the 
eucharist (u'karist), pen'ance (confession), holy orders 
(priesthood), matrimony (marriage), extreme unction or 
holy unction (anointing). 

sac'rile'gious, which violates sacred things. (This word has noth¬ 
ing to do with ^‘religious.” Note the difference in spelling.) 
sad, adjective (sadder, saddest; sadly; sadness), literally the same 
word as sated,” who has had his fill, sadness being induced 
by a retrospective attitude and loss of desire. Latin tristis; 
hence the French adjective triste used in painting: ‘‘a triste 
sky.”— Joyless, cheerless, mirthless; melancholy, literally 
^‘black humored,” in a mood to see nothing hopeful; black 
thoughts; morose by temperament, a])t to be habitually with¬ 
out joy; pessimistic by intellectual outlook; glum, tempo¬ 
rarily ; sulky, who has a grievance; mis'anthrop'ic, who hates 
human beings; crabbed, habitually cross; grumpy, dissatis¬ 
fied; grouchy, colloquial. 

To express sadness over (a loss).lament (a loss). 

safe, adjective (safer, safest; safely; safety; to save; a savior; 
unsafe) ; from Latin salvus, ‘‘whole”; hence salvation, safety 
of the soul.—Placed out of the way of harm; secure, which 
has been so placed that it should be safe (therefore not such 
a strong word as safe); sure, not liable to great change; 
reliable, on which expectations can reasonably be built; de¬ 
pendable ])erson, one whose integrity can be trusted (not a 
generally accepted wnrd, as it almost duplicates the mean¬ 
ing of reliable). 

Safe and safety ar.e generally used absolutely: “He is 
safe”; secure and security are generally followed by a prepo¬ 
sition and the name of the threatened peril: “Secure from 
temptation,” “security against loss.” Surety (two syl¬ 
lables—shoor'ti) is used to mean a guarantee of safety: “to 
stand surety for a friend,” guarantee that he will perform 
his promise. 

Opposites: unsafe, not to be trusted; insecure, not built on 
knowledge: “an insecure belief”; preca'riouB, of no assured 
safety: “a precarious foothold.” 

a sage, a wise man, especially one whose sayings are noted for their 
foresight (from Latin sapiens, one who knows), 
said (sed). Past tense of say. For synonyms, see Say. 
a saint. Latin sanctus, holy; hence sanctify, to make holy; sanc¬ 
tuary, holy place; sanctity, holiness. 

In the Roman Catholic Church there are three degrees in 
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the process of canonization. The holy person is first pro- 
claimed as venerable; then he is beatified or proclaimed 
blessed; later he is c&n'onized or proclaimed a saint. 

-sal. Three-syllable words ending in -sal have the accent on the 
second syllable: rever'sal, propo'sal. 
a sarary. This used to mean ‘^salt-money/’ as paid to Roman sol¬ 
diers by way of recompense. It is now used for wages to 
permanent employees, the word wages itself being reserved 
for pay of a temporary nature, daily or weekly. 

See Pay. 

same, adjective: “the same as”; identical with another; similar 
in appearance to another. Greek homos ; hence many derived 
forms. 

The same thing.a repetition. 

Of the same kind as most.typical (tiplkal). 

Of the same kind throughout. . .homoge'neous. 

Happening at the same time... .concomitant, concurrent, co 

incident, simultaneous. 

To happen at the same time... .to coincide with. 

To be of the same opinion.to concur with (an opinion). 

Same treatment as one gives... .reciprocity. 

Of the same period.co-eval with. 

Person of the same period.a contemporary of. 

In the same place.ibid, (printing, i.e., ibidem). 

Having the same center.homocentrie. 

Word of the same sound.a hom'onym. 

Annoying sameness.monot'ony. 

Not the same..other, different. 

Not in the same place.elsewhere. 

a sandwich. Plural sandwiches. (Note the spelling.) Sandwich is 
the name of a town in England, meaning “the village on the 
sands.” The -wich is also found in Greenwich, Ipswich, 
Woolwich; in another form it is found in Warwick, Fenwick. 
It comes from the Latin word vicus, a village. The Earl of 
Sandwich, being a great gambler, invented the convenient 
article of food now called a sandwich in order to have a meal 
without rising from the card table, 
sang-. Latin root meaning “blood.” Derived forms : san'guinary, 
consanguinity (blood relationship). See Blood, 
a sanita'rium, literally “healthery”; plural sanitariums. Same 
word as sanatorium (sanatoriums or sanatoria), 
sar. Sound heard in sergeant. 

sated, person who knows he has had all he can hold; satiated 
(sa"shi-aled), having even lost the desire for more; gorged, 
filled to bursting with food; drunk, having had too much 
alcoholic drink; stuffed with candy, etc.; crammed with 
knowledge; satisfied, feeling he has had enough ; content. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a ^ ! 5 ti y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 ! 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, no^ nut. pity; & as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as In laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Oonsonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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willing to stop with what he has had; surfeited, feeling he 
has had too much. 

All these adjectives are followed by the prefix '^with.'^ 
to save, keep whole; preserve from damage; conserve together; 

rescue from harm; recover after loss; snatch quickly, by 
force; redeem by payment, after loss; salve, salvage a wreck; 
economize, save unnecessary expense. 

A person who saves may be prSvident, looking toward the 
future; frugal, content with modest food; thrifty, industrious 
and economical. 

An object bought at a saving may be cheap or it may have 
been purchased under economical conditions, 
savoir-faire (sa-vwar'fer"). French: “The knowing how to do,” 
knowing how to liandle people to obtain a result; tact; diplo'- 
macy: “He could have put the whole scheme across if he had 
used a little savoir-faire instead of trying to bully every¬ 
body.” 

savoir-vivre (sa-vwar'-ve'vr"). French: “the knowing how to 
live,” knowing how to behave in company, how to put up 
with the faults of others; patience, manners, etiquette. “The 
way he always insists upon his legal rights shows he has no 
savoir-vivre.” 

to saw by means of a toothed edge. Past tense, sawed: “The boy 
sawed logs yesterday”; Past Participle, sawn or sawed: To¬ 
day he has not yet sawn (or sawed) any.”—An old saw, a 
proverb, or maxim. 

to say. Past tense, said (sed).—To utter sounds, words; pronounce 
the syllables of a word; tell somebody the details of an event; 
swear solemnly; testify, bear witness; aver, confirm a truth; 
affirm, declare true; assert a claim; state as a fact; maintain 
something already stated; claim something to one’s advan¬ 
tage; allege a wrong against somebody; insin'uate a wrong 
by indirect statement; suggest, cause the other to believe; 
predict, foretell, announce in advance. 

Say is used when actual words are quoted (whether they 
are expressed or merely “understood”) : 

He said he would come (He said, “I will come”). 

It happened as you said it would (You said, “It will 
happen”; it did). 

I have come to say good-by (to you). (It is never right 
to use the phrase “tell good-by,” since “good-by” is 
the actual word used.) 

Tell means to narrate a story, and is not used with actual 
words of the story or event: 

He told us a tale. 

They told us how they came here. (They told us the 
story of their coming.) 

They told us that they came here. (These are not their 
actual words.) 

They said they came here. (These are their actual 
words, “We came here.”) 

Never use say before an infinitive. Do not say: “He said 
to go home.” Either use tell with the name of the person 
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who was told: He told us to go home; or use a different form 
of the sentence with say: He said we were to go home. 

Saying things back.rep'artee. 

A true saying.an aphorism, an ap'othem. 

An obviously true saying.a truism. 

A hackneyed truth.a platitude. 

S^onyms for “said.*" —In fiction-writing, it is desirable to 
avoid the constant repetition of the word said. This can 
usually be done by rearranging the dialogue to leave no doubt 
as to who is the speaker. It is never necessary to use syno¬ 
nyms with such frequency that the villain is always hissing, 
snorting, fuming, croaking or booming. The following classi¬ 
fied list, however, may supply synonyms for occasions when 
they are truly required. 

‘‘He said yes.’* —He acceded, accepted, acknowledged, ac¬ 
quiesced, admitted, affirmed, agreed, alluded, apologized, 
assented, asserted, asseverated, assured, attested, averred, 
avouched, avowed, chimed in, confessed, confirmed, consented, 
noted, nodded, owned, pledged, supported, thought, vouched. 

“He said no.’*—He belied, contradicted, controverted, cor¬ 
rected, demurred, denied, disagreed, disavowed, disclaimed, 
disowned, doubted, gainsaid, objected, opposed, rebutted, re¬ 
canted, refused, regretted, rejoined, repudiated, retorted, re¬ 
voked, shook his head, traversed. 

“He told or stated.’’ —He accounted, announced, calcu¬ 
lated, claimed, communicated, confided, contended, declaimed, 
declared, deposed, directed, described, enumerated, enun¬ 
ciated, exclaimed, greeted, hailed, informed, mentioned, 
named, narrated, observed, offered, notified, predicted, pro¬ 
claimed, quoth, reckoned, recited, recounted, remarked, re¬ 
ported, stated, spoke up, told. 

“He added.’’ —He began, broached, commenced, com¬ 
mented, concluded, continued, emphasized, ended, iterated, 
joined in, proceeded, pursued, put in, reiterated, repeated, 
resumed, supplied, supplemented. 

“He argued.’’ —He advised, answered, argued, asked, 
charged, conceded, cut in, debated, decided, determined, 
defended, eluded, equivocated, evaded, excused, explained, 
finished, followed, granted, guessed, hinted, ignored, illus¬ 
trated, implied, impugned, inferred, interpolated, inquired, 
insisted, instructed, interjected, interposed, interrogated, in¬ 
terrupted, itemized, joined issue, judged, lectured, main¬ 
tained, modified, pleaded, prompted, proposed, propounded, 
puzzled, queried, questioned, quibbled, quizzed, reasoned, re¬ 
minded, replied, responded, retorted, returned, seconded, 
soliloquized, speculated, surmised, teased, tantalized, ven¬ 
tured. 

“He pleaded.” —^He adjured, admonished, begged, besought, 
cautioned, complained, consoled, counseled, exhorted, im¬ 
plored, importuned, interceded, invited, moralized, promised, 
protested, reassured, rebuked, remonstrated, reproved, re¬ 
quested, suggested, threatened, urged. 
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**He said pleasantly/' —^He bandied, bantered, chattered, 
chuckled, cooed, crooned, crowed, encouraged, flattered, 
gloated, grinned, jested, jubilated, lauded, laughed, mimicked, 
prated, purred, saluted, sang out, smiled, soothed, teased. 

“He said slowly or hesitatingly." He babbled, blubbered, 
bluffed, blundered, blurted out, breathed, cackled, chanted, 
cogitated, considered, drawled, echoed, faltered, gasped, 
gulped, gurgled, hazarded, hummed, indulged, insinuated, 
jabbered, lamented, lisped, meditated, moaned, mumbled, 
murmured, mused, muttered, palavered, panted, parleyed, 
pondered, quavered, resented, ruminated, shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, stammered, sighed, stuttered, ventured. 

“He said rapidly or angrily." —He barked, bawled, bel¬ 
lowed, blazed, blustered, boasted, boomed, bragged, bristled, 
broke in, burst out, called, challenged, chided, commanded, 
cried, croaked, denounced, deplored, despaired, dissembled, 
demanded, derided, ejaculated, enjoined, entreated, exploded, 
expostulated, exulted, flamed out, flared, fluttered, fumed, 
grated, groaned, gushed, hastened, hissed, hooted, hurled, 
growled, grumbled, grunted, incited, jeered, jerked out, lied, 
ordered, piped, railed, ranted, rasped, raved, roared, rumbled, 
scoffed, scolded, screamed, screeched, shouted, shrieked, sibi¬ 
lated, snapped, sneered, snickered, sniggered, snorted, 
sparkled, spouted, spluttered, S])urted out, sputtered, 
squeaked, stormed, swept in, swore, taunted, threatened, 
thrust in, thundered, tittered, vilified. 

a scenario (se-na'rio or se-na'rio), a photoplay for the “movies"; 

an original story written especially for the screen; an adapta¬ 
tion, a story taken from a published work of fiction; a 
synopsis, short form; a continuity, scene by scene; an epi¬ 
sode, part of continued story.— Titles, the printed matter that 
accompanies tlie pictures, consisting of a main title, crSdit 
titles giving the names of the participants, and sub-titles. 
The latter are divided into narrative titles, which describe 
the action, and spoken titles, which reproduce words spoken 
by the characters in the play. Originally an Italian word, 
scenario was pronounced shenario, and meant scenery, view, 
panorama. 

See Motion Pictures, Ehetoric. 

a schedule (from a Greek word; in America, pronounced SKed'-ul; 

in England SHed'ul). A specification of details or plans, 
usually in the form of a table: “a railway schedule" or time¬ 
table. 

a schism (sizm), a breach which creates a new sect or division.— 
Adjective— schismatic (siz-mat"ik). 

a school (sk551).—This is a combination and confusion of two words 
of entirely different origins: Anglo-Saxon scolu, a “multi¬ 
tude" (whence “a school of fish"), and Greek schole, “lei¬ 
sure," a school being considered a place where leisured people 
went to improve their minds. Latin schola; hence schdlas'tic, 
pertaining to schools; a schSlar, one who is “at school," and 
therefore one whose life has been spent mastering a certain 
subject; scholasticism, the strictly logical method applied to 
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religions discussions in the theological schools of the 12th and 
13th centuries.—The derived words schoolbook, schoolmaster, 
are written without a hyphen. 

In the school method.didactic (adjective). 

A schoolmaster.a ped'agogue (aflFected usage). 

sci-. Latin root meaning “to know/^ Derived forms: scrence, 
con'science (kon'shens). See Know. 

scissors (siz/erz). Used to be spelled cissors, as it comes from the 
Latin cisorium, a knife. Some wiseacre discovered that it 
came from the Latin scando, which is not so, and spoiled it 
with an S in front.— Scissors over six inches in length are 
technically called shears. 

a science (sfens), from Latin scio, to know.— Screntiflc, a sci"- 
entist.—Science is a systematized body of facts ascer¬ 
tained by observation and verification; knowledge is any¬ 
thing known, singly or otherwise, without regard to the 
relationship of one fact to another; an art is a practical and 
usually empirical (i.e., not theoretically tested) way of 
achieving a useful or esthetic result. Every art has a basis 
of science, whether the artist or craftsman knows it or not, 
but the higher arts also require a j^ersonal touch sometimes 
called talent, sometimes inspiration, occasionally amounting 
to genius, which is beyond analysis. Art is doing, science is 
knowing. 

The j)rincipal sciences are: matiremat'ics, astron'omy, 
physics (fi/Ziks), chemistry (kem'istri), bot/any (plants), 
biorogy (origin of life), physioTogy (bodily functions), med'- 
icine, anthropology (history of man), 
to scold. See Blame. 

scorn, a feeling of pride and superiority toward a person or an 
object. Latin contemno, to despise; hence contempt", scorn 
mixed with hatred. To disdain something as unworthy of 
one's attention; despise a low character or course of action; 
disparage an achievement, by speaking slightingly of it; be¬ 
little an achievement by comparing it unfavorably; diserSdit 
one's motives by insinuating their unworthiness; deride a 
person or his actions, by showing their ridiculous side; scoff 
at religion; flout a creed, flout somebody; mock, treat lightly, 
with less animosity than in scorn; sneer, turn up the sides of 
one's upper lip at something, as an expression of contempt; 
taunt somebody with his inferiority, in sarcastic speech. 

Nouns expressing various forms of scorn: ar"rogance, the 
attitude which assumes a superiority which others are un¬ 
willing to concede; supercil'iousness, haughty attitude as 
toward trifles beneath one’s attention; sarcasm, expression 
of mild contempt; a gibe (jib), words of sneering reproach; 
derision, ridicule, mockery, laughing: “An object of de¬ 
rision"; Trony, the use of words meaning the opposite of 
what they appear to say. 

See Boast, Pride, Instinct. 

to eerape, scraping, scraped, rub a surface with a hard object to 
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clean it; scour a metal pot with a cleaning substance to make 
it shine; scrub, with brush, soap and water; abrade (tech¬ 
nical), reduce a surface by friction, with an abrasive, like 
pumice stone, emery, carborundum, etc.; rasp as with a tool 
with raised (pyramidal) points; rake as with a toothed uten¬ 
sil, for the purpose of leveling: ^‘rake the ground,’’ or of 
gathering: ‘*rake up the leaves”; grate for the purpose of 
producing small particles: ‘‘grate a carrot”; file with a sharp- 
toothed tool in order to reduce the volume; scratch so as to 
mar the surface. 

a screen, a protective structure to cut off light, vision, air, heat, 
flying particles, etc., hence a sheet stretched on a frame, on 
which pictures may be projected. See Sieve. 

scrib-, script-. Latin root meaning “to write.” Derived forms: 
scribe, inscribe, scripture, description, conscript. See Write. 

sculpture (a sculptor, to sculpture; colloquially and humorously 
sculp). 

Some words used on this subject 

A statue, group, relief (sculpture on a flat surface) ; bas- 
relief, or low relief (figures cut into background) ; high relief 
(figures standing out from the background) ; bust, pedestal, 
monument; clay, wax, stone, marble, brass, bronze, inscrip¬ 
tion, a chisel; a plaque (plak). 

se. Sound heard in sea (water), see (with the eyes), si (musical 
note), Caesar, scene in a play, scenery, to cease, cedar, cement, 
cereal, secret, to seize. 

se. Sound heard in celebrate, cellar (underground), a cell (bat¬ 
tery, body), scepter, scent (smell). 

a sea (se). Latin mare; hence marine (ma-ren"), adjective, pertain¬ 
ing to sea life; maritime, adjective, pertaining to sea navi¬ 
gation. 

Pertaining to ships.nautical. 

Open sea between continents.an ocean (o'shun). 

See also Water, Ship. 

sec-, sect-. Latin root meaning “cut.” Derived forms: se'eant, 
sector, section, dissect, vivisect. See Cut. 

to secede (seceding, seceded) from a body, become separated from 
it by wilful choice.— Secession of an individual member, as 
judged impartially; schism (siz-m) of a group to form a rival 
body, as viewed by the original body; apos'tasy of an indi¬ 
vidual who renounces his previous faith, as viewed by those 
who retain that faith. 

secret, adjective : which is to remain unknown to strangers; hidden 
deliberately by somebody to prevent discovery; concealed 
from curious eyes; secluded retreat, shut away; private letter, 
intended only for one’s own use; confidential document, not 


Proniiiiciatio& key. Vowels a 6 i 5 y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mnte, my; & S I 5 il y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; an aa in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th aa in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng aa in sing or in ainger; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllablea. 
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to be published or referred to in public; surreptitious action, 
done with precautions to avoid discovery; c6vert act, not di¬ 
rectly traceable to its real cause (opposite of overt). 

Sharing a secret with.in cahoots with (colloquial). 

to see. Past tense, saw: ‘^Yesterday I saw the new house.Past 
participle, seen; have already seen it.^' Present participle, 
seeing. —Latin video, visum; hence vision, sight; vis'ible, 
which can be seen; invis'ible, not to be seen; prevision, an¬ 
nouncement made possible by foresight; provision, accumu¬ 
lation made possible by foresight; to visualize, see as vividly 
as if it were real. In the sense of looking, Latin specto ; hence 
spectacle, a show worth looking at; spectator, one who wit¬ 
nesses an incident or a show (the attendance at a “ movie 
show is properly called ^Hhe spectators,’’ not ^Hhe audi¬ 
ence”) ; respect, looking back (and up) to somebody. Greek, 
opsomai, eidon, orama; hence optics, the science of vision; 
idea, a ^Wiew” in the mind; panorama, a general view.—To 
stare at, look hard; perceive, begin to see something unex¬ 
pected ; notice, pay attention to; remark, take notice of; gaze 
in wonderment at; observe in detail, attentively; behold some¬ 
thing worth while; examine, study in detail; view delib¬ 
erately; distinguish between several; descry with displeasure ; 
discern with effort and judgment; espy suddenly something 
hidden; note something already seen; watch, keep looking at. 

To see with the understanding.. .discern (di-zern'). 

Easily seen, noticed.ob'vious (argument, error). 

Easy to see, to detect.palpable (deception). 

Easy to see, to approach.accessible (place, person). 

Always ready to see.vig'ilant, watchful. 

Too deep to be seen.recondite (studies, causes). 

Do not say see by the paper,” but “I see in the paper.” 

to seek. Past tenses, sought: “lie sought to escai)e”; ‘‘You have 
sought him in vain.” Latin qua^ro, quaestum; hence a request 
for specification or information: an inqui'ry about goods, 
facts; an inquest to ascertain responsibilities; a requisition 
for supplies already there; a “quiz,” colloquial, examination. 
Latin also peto; hence a petition to a governing person or 
body; to Compete, seek a reward at the same time as another. 

Much-sought person (favorably).a favorite. 

to seethe (sedh), boil. Seething, seethed: “The city was seething 
with discontent.”—The old past tense sodden is now used 
only as an adjective, in the sense of “soaking wet”: sodden 
ground. 

to seize (seizing, seized, seizure), Latin rapio, raptum; hence rap¬ 
ture, being “seized” from the flesh and transported into the 
dream world; rSpid, adjective, “snatching”; to rSvish, snatch 
away. Latin also capio, captum, to take or hold; hence to 
capture a city by force; a captive, one who has been taken 
prisoner; to captivate, charm somebody so that he forgets his 
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reason; a captious argument, one that undeservedly catches 
the attention; a newspaper caption, an ^' attention-catcher, ’ ’ a 
cross-head or subtitle; capacity, ability to hold. Latin also 
prendo or prehendo; hence to apprehend a person wanted for 
an offense; apprehension, the taking to oneself of an idea, 
and especially of a fear idea; to comprehend, take into one\s 
mind, understand thoroughly, include; reprehensible, which 
should be taken back again, blameworthy.—To take in gen¬ 
eral ; arrest a person legally; impound a stray animal; con¬ 
fiscate a forbidden object; distrain against property by legal 
resort; nab one wanted, unceremoniously; grab by hand; 
grasp tightly; snatch quickly from the thing or person that 
holds it. 

self. Greek autos. 

Self-killing .....suicide; (Japanese) hara- 

kiri (ha'rake're). 

Self-operating .automatic. 

Writing in one’s own hand.an autograph. 

Coming from the author himself.. .authentic. 

Self-repeating (phrase).tautological. 

The word self is used alone to call attention to the ego or 
personality: ^'To thine own self be true.” In other cases it 
is embodied in the imonouns, written in one word: myself, 
thyself, herself, itself, oneself, ourselves, yourselves, them¬ 
selves. Notice that some of these retain the possessive form: 
3uy, your; while the others are the regular personal pronouns: 
him-, it-, them- (NOT hisself, itsself, theirselves). 

The spelling one’s self is better used only when attention 
is called to the philosophical self, as ‘‘true to one’s own self, 
true to one’s self.” In other cases, use the regular condensed 
form, oneself, similar to the form itself: “There are many un¬ 
pleasant tasks one has to perform oneself.” 

selfish, egoistic, egotistic. The word egotistic is more personal and 
offensive than egoistic, owing to the aggressive sound of the 
added T. (Better pronunciation: e'go-, but eg'o- is also used.) 


Believing in helping others.altruistic. 

One who mortifies himself.an ascet'ic. 


to sell. Past tense, sold. Prom Anglo-Saxon sellan, meaning “to 
give.” Latin vendo; hence a vendor (better spelling than 
vender, as -er is properly a form used with fully Anglicized 
words only: a sell-er, a ven-dor. See Syllables).—To market 
a pr5duct, offer it for sale through regular trade channels; 
dispose of property; realize upon one’s jewelry, etc., by turn¬ 
ing it into cash; close a deal; liquidate one’s assets entirely. 

The word sell has recently acquired the useful meaning of 
“convince thoroughly” as if prepared to buy: “He is thor¬ 
oughly sold on the idea of a vacation in Europe.” 
semi-, a prefix meaning half, partly, like: semiannual, happening 
twice a year; a semicircle, a half circle; senodcivilized, partially 
civilized.—Semi- is another form of demi: a dimigod. 
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Words formed with semi- take no hyphen; semiconscious, 
semiliquid, unless the second part of the word is an adjective 
derived from a proper name; semi-Arian, semi-Pelagian. 
a semicolon (sem"i-k5-16n), a mark of punctuation (;) which indi¬ 
cates that the voice drops in two notes. It is less of a pause 
than the period (full stop), and more than the comma. 

The semicolon is used to separate two sentences that bear a 
close connection with each other: ‘‘He was not ready ; that 
is why he missed his train.’’ 

A semicolon is always used before connectives like: so, there¬ 
fore, thus, hence, consequently: “He was late ; so he 
missed his train.” “I am here ; therefore we can come to 
terms.” Before “so that” connecting a dependent sentence, 
use a comma; “He would like to come , so that he might 
explain.” If, however, there is a long string of statements, 
these may be separated from the conclusion, and a period (.) 
would be used before the connective: “I have no money; I 
am ill; I have no home; I have no friends . Therefore any 
attempt to collect an old debt from me will fail.” 
to send. Past tense, sent. —Latin mitto, missum; hence to dismiss, 
send away; a prom'ise, a gift “sent before”; a mission, people 
sent for a definite purpose; to emit sounds, vapors, fumes; 
transmit across a third party.—To dispatch hurriedly; hurl a 
missile; ship goods; express a shipment (IT. S.) by an express 
company; forward a letter to a new address; offer one’s 
services; tender money in payment; present one’s congratu¬ 
lations.—One who is sent: a messenger to deliver letters or 
goods; a courier, who goes ahead to reserve accommodations; 
an em'issary, secret agent to foment trouble; a representative, 
fully informed on a certain subject; a missionary, religious; 
an envoy, confidential; an ambassador, between countries; a 
leg'ate, envoy from the Pope or from a Power. 

sense, an organ establishing contact between the individual and the 
outer world, or consciousness of the contact so established, 
Latin sentio, to feel; hence the five senses (sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, touch) ; a sensation, the consciousness of a sense 
impression, such as heat, pain, weight, color, motion; a sen'- 
timent, a tendency to act in a certain way toward a certain 
object: “the sentiment of respect to one’s parents”; sentient 
(sen'shent) organism, having the power of feeling sensations; 
consensus (of opinion), the opinions and sentiments of most 
people on a certain subject; common sense, the way in which 
the average person would behave; sensible person, course of 
action, in accord with common sense; sen'sitive, inclined to 
think too highly of praise or blame. 

sent-. Latin root meaning “feel.” Derived forms: senHiment, 
consent, assent, dissent. See Feel. 

a sentence. In Grammar, a definite statement, complete in itself: 

“Two men entered.” A sentence consists of a subject and a 
predicate (see Predicate). A simple sentence consists of one 
subject and one predicate: “Water (subject) runs down hill” 
(predicate). A compound sentence is simply two sentences 
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of equal importance, linked by a conjunction: ''lie arrived 
on the scene (one sentence) and (conjunction or link-word) 
be immediately took charg'e (another sentence, as important 
as the first). A complex sentence is one in which two or more 
elements are contained, one being' more important than the 
others, and in which the subordination of the less important 
to the more important element is done by means of a subordi¬ 
nate conjunction: “He arrived in time (principal statement), 
although it was raining (less important statement) and in 
spite of his being delayed on the way (another statement, less 
important than the first, but equal in importance with the 
second).” 

-sep-. Sound heard in accept, except, conception, deceptive, per¬ 
ceptible, separate. 

sequ-. Latin root meaning “follow.” Derived forms: se'quence, 
con'sequence, per'secute, prSsecute, pursue. See Follow. 

-ser-. Sound heard in sir, surgeon, surgical, surplus, certain, circle, 
circular, circumstance, circuit. 

sep'aration, spelled like prep'aration. To separate opponents, dif¬ 
ferent elements, combatants by breaking their hold on one 
another; divide things among people; sSver an artery, a limb, 
one’s connection with an enterprise; sunder two parts of a 
whole; seclude, put in closed place; segregate, keep as in a 
separate “flock,” one group apart from others; divorce man 
and wife; disconnect a pipe, a telephone, a means of com¬ 
munication; strain through a filter; winnow the chaff by 
blowing. 

series (se'rez), an arrangement or gradation of things according 
to a definite principle, such as time, place, size, quality; a 
succession of events in time; a progression of events, numbers, 
etc., each being larger or more important than the one before, 
according to a definite law; a sequence, logical order, or 
things logically arranged. '‘In story-writing, each series of 
incidents centering ui^on one person or location and one 
period of time constitutes one sequence.” 

serious (se^rius), adjective: not inclined to jest (person), not to 
be treated lightly (situation); grave countenance, decision, 
problem; important matter, which will have bearing upon 
future events; consequential decision, which will be the be¬ 
ginning of other events; earnest person, taking things to 
heart; solemn (soTem) conclave, formal and held in hushed 
alertness, severe judgment, not tempered by mercy; deep or 
profound truth, which goes to the root of the trouble; sober 
opinion, not influenced by temporary glamour; staid disposi¬ 
tion, not given to flightiness; sedate person, not given to ex¬ 
citement ; demure young lady, not given to flirting; deco'rous 
action, complying with social standards; precise person, strict 
follower of rules. 

servant, in general, one employed at the pleasure of another, for 
pay; collectively (U. S.), the help; an employee of a firm; 
a hired man on a farm (U. S.); a butler, principal male 
servant in a private house; chef (shef), man in charge of 
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the kitchen; cook, woman in charge of the kitchen; maid, 
female servant in a private house or in a hotel; lady's maid, 
who helps the lady dress; valet (val'et or val'e), man servant; 
chambermaid, who takes care of the bedrooms; parlormaid, 
who waits at table; housemaid, who cleans the house; chauf> 
feur, who drives an automobile; footman, who opens doors 
and carriage doors, and takes care of wraps; nurserymaid or 
nurse maid, who looks after the small children; a boy, bell¬ 
boy, bell-hop (U. S.), boots (England), chasseur (France), 
who takes messages; waiter (feminine, waitress), at a res¬ 
taurant ; steward, on board ship (cabin steward, dining-room 
steward, deck steward, etc.); charwoman or charlady 
(colloq.), who cleans the floors; laundress, who washes 
clothes; a slave, a servant bound for life and without pay to 
a particular master or owner; serf, one bound to the land; 
peasant (pez'ant, European), one wdio works the land of an¬ 
other; a pe'on (Latin America), one who works on the land 
or for debt. 

to serve somebody; wait on a person; wait at table; attend to a need ; 
help somebody. 

It will serve the purpose.it will do, it will answer. 

serviceable (with an e, to keep the soft sound of the c). 

sess-, sed-. Latin root meaning ‘‘sit." Derived forms: sSd'entary, 
sedate, sed'ative, session, assess. See Sit. 

to set. Past tense set. —To put down; go down (sun) ; place; ar¬ 
range in order; group, put together; prepare in advance; 
appoint a date. 

Set is generally an incomplete or transitive verb. It has 
to be followed by a noun: “Set the pitcher on the table.—Set 
it down!—I have set myself a standard of study." However, 
we say that the sun sets in the West. 

Compare sit and set: “I have set the hen on the eggs, and 
she is now sitting, I hope that this will prove to be a good 
setting of eggs.'' A setting hen is ready to be set on eggs; 
but while she is on the eggs she is called a sitting hen. 

to settle in a country, by taking up one’s residence there; settle a 
country, by sending a population there; occupy a country, 
temporarily or permanently; colonize it from the mother 
land; clear the land, to make it habitable.—To settle an in¬ 
debtedness by paying it off; liquidate all one’s assets by 
turning them into liquid funds (cash) ; patch up a quarrel 
temporarily; solve a problem; arbitrate a difference, with the 
previous consent of both parties; arrange the terms of a deal; 
fix a price; decide a point in favor of somebody. 

seven. (In Arabic figures, 7; Roman, VII; Latin septem, Greek 
hepta.) In numerology, the symbol of completeness. 
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Sevenfold.septuple. 

Seven singers.a septet. 

The seventh copy.a septuplicate. 

With seven angles.heptagonal. 

A government by seven.a heptarchy. 

One of seven rulers.a septemvir. 


sSveral. Latin plus, pluris; hence plural, pertaining to two or 
more. In law, severally is used when speaking of a responsi¬ 
bility for which each contracting individual is as liable in¬ 
dividually as because he is one of a group; jointly is used 
when each individuars responsibility ends with that of the 
group. ‘‘The parties of the second part. Smith, Jones, Brown, 
jointly and severally agree to pay White the sum of a thou¬ 
sand dollars a month from date^’; in this case White can 
recover from the group as a whole, or from any of its 
members. 

severe, lacking in roundness, in gentleness; stern parent, com¬ 
mand; strict orders, leaving no latitude ; rigorous punishment, 
well enforced; austere attitude, self-restrained; grim deter¬ 
mination, merciless; rigid rule; harsh, grating; sharp; fierce; 
repellent; merciless; relentless; cruel; violent; (tempera¬ 
ture) cold, extreme, wet, rough, unpleasant, 
to sew (so). Past tense, sewed (sod): “I sewed it a minute ago.’^ 
Past participle, sewn (son) or sewed (sod): “I have just 
sown (or sewed) it.’^—To stitch two pi(‘ces of cloth together, 
especially on the sewing machine; baste temporarily; tack 
lightly, as with pins and a few stitches; embroider with orna¬ 
mental design; picot (pe'kd) an edge with small loops, 
a shade; a shady place. Latin umbra; hence to take umbrage at a 
statement, or resent it like a shadow cast across one’s repu¬ 
tation ; to adum'brate, shade somebody; umbrella, literally a 
“shading device,” now mostly used against rain, except in 
the case of the beach umbrella, while the shading device is 
called parasol or sunshade; penumbra, the half-darkness dur¬ 
ing an eclipse; um'bel, botany, an umbrella-shaped plant for¬ 
mation. Spanish sombra; hence a sombrero, a shady, broad- 
brimmed hat.—The shade is a place i)rotected from the direct 
glare or heat of the sun: “The shade of a tree is pleasant 
in the heat of the day.” “Come out of the glaring sun, and 
rest your eyes in the shade.” A shadow is the projection of 
an image cast by the light, entirely apart from glare or heat: 
“The tall elm casts its shadow on the ground.” “The chil¬ 
dren made hand shadows on the wall by the light of the oil 
lamp.” In poetic speech, a ghost is called a shade, 
to shake. Past tense, shook: “The earthquake shook the houses.” 

Past participle, shaken: “elapan has again been badly shaken 
by an earthquake.”—To shake a tree, an object, by imparting 
to it short back-and-forth motions; rock something in an up 
and down semicircle while its bottom rests in one place; 
sway something by causing it to bend in a quarter-circle; 
swing semicircularly round a pivot; Sgitate by causing to 
assume motion, generally with a mechanical device; stir by 
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producing a rotating motion with a stick, spoon, etc.; wave 
a flag, etc., by causing it to open out in the wind; brandish 
a weapon at arm’s length and over the head, as when making 
a threat of violence; jar a thing loose by a blow or a shock; 
jerk, move or twitch sharply; jog somebody lightly in a 
crowd; jolt somebody up and down, as by a sudden hole in 
the road while one is driving; jilt, ‘‘shake off” or abandon 
suddenly one who has been courted.—A thing shakes when it 
moves with short back-and-forth motions; it vibrates when 
it shakes rapidly and repeatedly, often with a rhythmic 
sound; it 5scillates like a pendulum; it shivers unpleasantly 
when its individual elements appear to move in relation to one 
another, as when one shivers from cold; it quivers as though 
filled with power, when its elements move in relation to the 
whole, like a violin string; it quavers when it hesitates be¬ 
tween two sounds, like the voice; it quakes violently, as from 
fear, or in a fearsome motion, as an earthquake; it flaps in the 
wind, like sheets hung out to dry; it flutters like a flag in the 
breeze, proudly. A person reels back under a surprise blow; 
an infant or a very old man totters unsteadily; one’s opinions 
fluctuate under the influences of changes in one’s knowledge. 

shall and will. Use “I shall, we shall” (1) for simple future: I 
shall be glad to see you; we shall come if we can; we shall 
exj)ect you; (2) for obligation: I shall have to . . . We shall 
be obliged to take action. 

Use “shall 11 shall we?” when asking for instructions from 
someone who has a right to give them: Shall I open the 
window? Shall we (children) go to bed now, or shall we 
stay up? What shall I do? 

Never use “will I?” or “will we?” unless talking to your¬ 
self about making up your mind: Will I marry him? (Am I 
willing? I wonder.) 

Use “you will, he will, she will, it will, they will” in 
all cases unless definite obligation is present: You will come, 
won’t you? He will be glad to write to you. 

Use “you shall, he shall, they shall,” only when insisting 
that the other peoifle must: Thou shalt not kill. Every car 
owner shall have a license. 

shame. Latin pudor; hence im'pudent, who is not ashamed of his 
inferiority, who treats others as equals (when they think they 
are superior); repu'diate, put away as with shame: “re¬ 
pudiate a claim,” “repudiate a wife.”—A feeling of distress 
at having broken the moral code; a disgrace, the loss of 
reputation brought upon an individual or family as the result 
of a shameful act; degradation, the loss of “grade” or social 
status: “He lived amid scenes of degradation”; ig'nominy, 
public degradation, exposure to public contempt; humil'- 
iation, which causes the loss of one’s pride; mortiflcation, 
which causes a “dead feeling,” as at one’s grave mistakes in 
public; chagrin (sha-grin'), disappointment over one’s fail¬ 
ure, often coupled with grief over another’s success (the op¬ 
posite of the German term Schadenfreude, rejoicing at an¬ 
other’s failure); opprolDtium, public reproach, whether justi- 
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fied or not: ^‘He endured the crowd’s opprobrium to shield 
his friend”; in'fftmy, extreme loss of reputation; obloquy, 
‘‘being spoken against”; con'tumely, arrogant treatment or 
speech which has to be endured: “to suffer contumely at the 
hands of a race that considers itself superior”; abomination, 
a condition that causes loathing, 
shan’t, also spelled sha’n’t: shall not, 
a shape. Latin forma; hence oviform, egg-shaped. Greek eidos; 

hence a kaleidoscope (ka-lLdo-skop), “view of beautiful 
forms”; hence also many words in -oid, as spheroid; cellu¬ 
loid; typhoid, producing an appearance of stui^or.— Form is 
the appearance of an object in tliree dimensions; shape is the 
appearance as it results from action upon the object, there¬ 
fore more or less acquired; figure is the contour or outline, 
judged from the point of view of gracefulness; profile is the 
side view; conformation is the form of each part in reference 
to the form of the whole. 

to shape. Past tense, shaped; old form used sometimes as an ad¬ 
jective, shapen: “It is strangely shapen.”—To form (see 
“shape,” noun), build from a variety of materials; cast in 
a iilaster, iron, etc.; mold to a certain shape; turn on a lathe; 
forge enduringly; regulate the course of life by rules; adjust 
to fit something else; adapt to its environment. 


Shapeless.amorphous. 

Easily shaj)ed.plastic. 

Not (‘asily shaped.refractory. 


to share. Past tense, shared. Literally, to “cut out with shears,” 
that each may have some, usually with an idea of generosity; 
divide a large unit among several, accurately; allot various 
units among so many people, not equally; apportion to each 
his due; assign to each a definite duty or function; distrib'ute 
individual and similar things among many recipients; dis¬ 
pense with care something valuable, in small doses; appoint 
a time, place or person for a definite action.—One shares in 
benefits conferred by others; partakes of something that he 
seeks; participates voluntarily in a common endeavor; en¬ 
gages in an occupation. 


One who shares in a common endeavor.participant. 

All-share-equally system of government.com'munism. 

Sharing the same secrets.in cahoots with 

(colloq.). 


a share of something in which one has a joint interest with others; 

portion due to each; “a marriage portion” or dowry, i.e., a 
fair share of the estate allotted on marriage; part of a 
whole; section of a book, of evenly divided land, of a law; 
allotment of a unit, by fate, luck or arbitrary action; quota, 
due proportion necessary to make up a whole: “Each citizen 
must contribute his quota to public charity”; one’s lot in 
life, in business, one’s allotted part; contingent of soldiers, 
helpers, etc,, contributed by a town, a state; a contribution 
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of money, services, etc., given toward tlie attainment of a 
definite purpose; an allowance, share of money given at 
discretion to cover expenses: ‘‘an automobile allowance of 
ten cents a mile.’^ 

sharp, adjective; literally “scraping’^; fine-edged: a sharp knife; 
fine-pointed: as sharp as a needle; causing sudden pain: a 
sharp blow; a keen blade, keen humor; a cutting remark; an 
acute angle; a penetrating noise, light; an intelUgent person, 
who understands readily; a clever writer, who turns his words 
to good advantage; a pungent taste; an acrid smell; poignant 
(pon'yant) grief; smart attire; canny, i.e., cautious, behavior; 
a stern command; a quick response; prompt compliance with 
a request; a shrewd mind, which foresees all complications; 
a sensitive disposition, which feels keenly; an unkind criti¬ 
cism, not tempered by consideration for the feelings of the 
other person; an Stcrlmonious discussion, marked by bitter¬ 
ness; a censorious attitude toward moral problems; a fiery 
temper, promptly excited; a snappy observation, which 
crystallizes facts instantly. 

to shave. Past tense, shaved; as an adjective often shaven; clean¬ 
shaven, smooth-shaven. To raze buildings, tear them down 
to the ground; a razor, for shaving. Do not confuse with an 
eraser for rubbing off pencil marks. 

she, subject, feminine; her, object; her, possessive adjective: “her 
complexion”; hers (witliout an apostrophe), pronoun: “This 
is hers.” Plural: they, them, their (adjective); theirs (pro¬ 
noun, without an apostrophe) : “This is theirs.” See Pro¬ 
nouns, also Declension. 

she. Sound heard in Chihuahua (she-wa-wa, dog) ; sheik (chief¬ 
tain). 

sh§. Sound heard in chef (cook), sherry (wine), chevalier, 
to shear. Past tense, usually sheared; poetic form, I shore, I have 
shorn; adjective shorn: “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.”—Latin tondeo, toiisum; hence tonso'rial, pertaining 
to barbers; tonsure, the shaving of a priest's head, 
a sheep. Plural, sheep (without an s). —Latin ovis; hence o'vile, 
pertaining to sheep ; o'vine, i)ertaining to races of sheep. (Do 
not confuse this root wuth Latin ovum, egg.) 

Sheep's meat.mutton. 

Young sheep or its meat.lamb. 

One who tends sheep.a shepherd (shepherd). 

sheer, adjective; literally “clear,” unquestioned, unmixed: “a 
sheer drop,” a drop in a straight line, without encountering 
obstacles; “sheer nonsense,” which is unquestionably foolish ; 
transparent, exceedingly fine: “sheer silk”; gossamer (gossa¬ 
mer), as fine as cobwebs; georgette (zhor^zhet^) crepe (krap), 
sheer silk texture. 

a shelf. Plural, shelves. Verb, to shelve. 

sheltered, adjective: protected through foresight; covered with 
something; screened from heat, light, view; cloistered as in a 
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convent; seques'tered, put aside, as an object in dispute in a 
lawsuit. 

The side of the ship sheltered from the wind.leeward, 

shi. Sound heard in Cheyenne (shl-en^). 

shl Sound heard in chic (smart) ; chicane (shi-kan'); chiffonier 
(shif-o-ner) ; schist (shist). 

to shield somebody by exposing oneself instead; protect somebody or 
something against possible peril; guard in case of danger; 
safeguard, ensure from harm; preserve in the same condition 
in which it is; champion a cause; shelter a homeless person; 
cover something or somebody with something; screen from 
heat, light, view; cloister somebody as in a convent; seques'- 
ter property in dispute, as in a lawsuit; defend somebody who 
is attacked. 

to shift, move slightly, especially along a surface: ‘‘The cargo shifted 
to one side”; “Children and nervous people keep shifting 
their position when they have to sit for a long time.” This is 
also the meaning in the phrase “a shift of workmen,” the 
machinery or work remaining in place, while the operatives 
are changed.—A makeshift, a temporary or inadequate de¬ 
vice: “In the absence of proper scenery, curtains are often 
used as a makeshift in amateur theatricals.” 

to shine. Past tense, shone (pronounced shon in America, shon in 
England). To radiate in rays or beams; beam, smile upon: 
twinkle, scintillate like a star; sparkle like a gem; gleam in¬ 
termittently; glisten like a wet surface; glitter strikingly; 
glare, so that it hurts the eyes; glow like a warm, still, weak 
light; flare, appear suddenly; flicker intermittently, like a 
dying light; flash like lightning. 

See Bright. 

a ship. Latin navis; hence to navigate, sail on a ship; navigable 
river, one on which ships can go; naval, pertaining to war 
ships; navy, warships; the nave of a cathedral, owing to its 
shape, which is like a ship's. Greek naus, nautos; hence 
nau'tical, pertaining to navigation; nausea (nau'shi-a), ship 
sickness.—A large sea-going boat; a vessel, anything that is 
hollow and floats, a more general term than ship; a steamer, 
steamship (written S.S. before the name of the steamer) ; a 
liner, a steamer belonging to an important line which main¬ 
tains regular service, especially across an ocean; a warship 
or man-of-war, a fighting unit of the navy; dreadnaught or 
dreadnought, large warship used for attack; cruiser, fast war¬ 
ship used for preying on enemy commerce; destroyer, smaller 
and very fast warship used against battleships; submarine, 
diving boat; aeroplane-carrier, with flat decks for launching 
aircraft; schooner (skoo'ner), sailing vessel with two or more 
masts; ketch, two-masted; yacht (yot), for pleasure; scow 


Fronunciation key. Vowels a e i 6 a y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & d I 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, no^ nut, pity; A as in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercery ou as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (A in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th aa in thief; 
dh aa th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. Bee BjUables. 
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(skou), large flat-bottomed river boat; yawl, small rowboat 
belonging to a ship; gon'dola, in Venice. 

Adjectives: naval, pertaining to warships; nautical, per¬ 
taining to ship management and navigation as a science: ‘‘the 
Nautical Almanac^’; mar'itime (-tim or -tim), of the seaboard: 
“maritime countries,” “maritime laws”; marine (ma-rtm'), 
pertaining to sea life: “marine animals,” also used in “marine 
insurance,” and as a noun to mean non-fighting ships: “the 
merchant marine,” or to mean a fighting man who is a soldier 
carried on a war-vessel: “the marines.” 

Some words used on this subject 

To sail, embark, on board, aboard, row, steer, cast anchor, 
spread sail, land, disembark, weigh anchor, passage, voyage, 
a deck, a cabin, a porthole, captain, the bridge, seaman, pilot, 
sailor, crew, a steward, mast, crow’s nest, lookout, smoke¬ 
stack (England: funnel), rudder, helm, tiller, compass, chart, 
shipwreck, sextant, course, port (left side), starboard (right 
side), the bows (bouz), the prow (front), the stern (rear), 
amidships; a convoy (escorting ship or ships). 

For ship time, see Hour. 

to shirK an unpleasant task, by pretending one has no time or ability 
to do it; avoid a person, a place where unpleasantness is ex¬ 
pected, Iby keeping away from it; dodge skilfully, trickily, a 
creditor, a peril; escape from harm’s way by running; balk at 
an apparently hopeless task; slack, by not doing one’s share 
of a common duty.—Nouns: a shirker, who avoids his un¬ 
pleasant tasks; a quitter, one who does not carry out his task 
to the end; a slacker, who does not assume his due share of the 
work. 

to shiver with cold or fear; shudder at the thought of peril; tremble 
all over with fear; shake suddenly and violently; quiver 
along the length of a cord or muscle; quake, move in a mass; 
vibrate, return an imparted motion; pulsate, breathe more 
rapidly. 

See Shake. 

sho. Sound heard in showing, shown, shone (American pronun¬ 
ciation). 

a shock, a sudden, violent impact: “an earthquake shock”; a con¬ 
cussion, perception of a violent impact; a tremor or trembling 
movement (There is no need to introduce into English the 
Spanish word temblor, but if used it should be pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable); a jolt up and down; a 
discordant jar; a scandal, shock to public morals, 
to shoe, shoeing (with an e) ; shod. —A shoe; oxfords (U. S.; shoes, 
England); high shoes (U. S.; boots, England); boots (IT. S.; 
high boots, England); sandal, open top shoe; slipper, unlaced 
shoe; brogues, heavy low shoes; rubber shoes, galoshes, over¬ 
shoes; moccasins, soft-soled shoes; high tops, shoes or boots 
reaching to the knee. 

shdd. Sound heard in chute (dropping device), shoeing, 
to shoot. Past tense, shot. Hit with intent to kill or wound with a 
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missile as from a firearm, which may be a bullet or a lead 
pellet called shot; shoot at something, in an endeavor to hit 
it; throw something by hand at something or somebody; emit 
a sound; discharge suddenly a gun, a liquid from a syringe; 
expel violently as a foreign body; squirt a liquid through a 
narrow opening; launch a torpedo.—In the sense of killing: 
wound somebody by cutting his flesh; hurt somebody by 
causing him pain; murder brutally; assassinate in cold blood. 

Shooting devices: gun, pistol, revolver, cannon, mortar, 
howitzer, quick-firer. 

One who shoots well.a good shot, a sharp shooter. 

shop. In American usage, this word refers principally to a man¬ 
ufacturing establishment; in English usage, it is equivalent to 
the American word store, a retailing warehouse; an em¬ 
porium, dry goods store; market, for food. 

short, adjective. Latin brevis; hence brief, short in point of time; 
brSv'ity, being brief; abbreviate, write in a few signs instead 
of writing in full. Latin also curtis; hence curt answer, a 
little too short to be polite; curtail expenditures, cut them 
down.— Concise statement, which wastes no words; terse 
order, very brief and abrupt; transitory, of short duration. 

To shorten in length, distance or time; abridge by re-writ¬ 
ing; abbreviate by using shorter forms; curtail something un¬ 
necessary; epit'omize pithily; recapitulate after a detailed 
statement; reduce a quantity. 

A short statement.a resume, a summary, an expose, 

an epit^ome. 

should and would are used in the same way as shall and will: I 
should like to know. He would like to know. He should tell 
his wife. (Duty.) He would tell her, but he is afraid to. 
(lie is willing.) She would not mind. (Simple condition, no 
emphasis; pronounced she w’dn't mind.) 

After if, use should when there is a question of doubt: If 
anything should happen to me. If I should be late, don't wait. 
If you should find the door locked. 

After if implying willingness or consent use would: If you 
would only be reasonable. If it would please you better. If 
she would relent. 

to shout. Latin clamo; hence to exclaim suddenly; acclaim a victor; 

proclaim news. Latin voco; hence vociferate, shout loudly.— 
To scream loudly as in fear; shriek in a piercing tone; yell 
objectionably; cheer a favorite; give an ovation to a hero, 
to show. Past tense, showed: “Yesterday he showed us the books." 

Past participle, shown: “He has never shown it to us before." 
—Latin, monstro; hence demonstrate, show how a thing 
works.—To exhibit proudly, publicly; display so it is noticed; 
present ceremoniously; ^sclose what had been concealed; 
perform a play; lay out a number of articles; spread for dis¬ 
play; to designate the particular kind; indicate, point to; 
show off for the gallery; attitudinize, strike a pose; exemplify 
a point ; evince, give evidence of ; connote as being also there. 
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In a way that shows publicly...osten'sibly. 

Man who shows people around.. cicerone (che-cha-ro'na or 

sis'e-r5-ne). 

Public vehicle for showing a 

city to tourists.char-^t-bancs (shar-a-ban), 

sight-seeing wagon, rub¬ 
berneck wagon (colloq.). 

showy, adjective; done for effect: showy discourse’^; visible, 

which can be seen; noticeable, which cannot help being seen, 
ostensible action, done to cause the public to believe a certain 
thing; flamboyant speech, poster display, full of heroics or of 
vivid colors; ostentatious display of wealth, so as to attract 
envy; pretentious, too costly; sumptuous repast; spectacular 
performance, as thrilling as a drama; loud remarks, glaring 
error; flashy attire; gaudy style, in bad taste, too "‘loud.” 
to shriek in a piercing tone ; scream loudly, as in fear; yell objection¬ 
ably ; shout, call aloud. 

See Cry. 

to shrink. Past tense, shrank or shrunk; past participle, shrunk: "'It 
has shrunk.’’ To contract, draw together; diminish, become 
smaller; warp, twist itself out of shape, as by the shrinking of 
one side of the surface, 
shii-. Sound heard in chevaP, chemise, 
to shudder at the thought of a i)eril; shiver with physical cold; 

tremble all over with fear; shake suddenly and violently; 
quiver along the length of a cord or muscle; quake, move in a 
mass; vibrate, return an imparted motion; pulsate, breathe 
rapidly. 

to shut. Past tense, shut: ‘‘I have shut the door; the door is shut.” 

Latin claudo, clausum; hence to close. —To shut firmly; close 
gently; slam a door angrily; snap a fastener, 
shy, adjective; temporarily disliking to appear in public for a 
particular purpose; bashful, habitually disinclined to appear 
in company; timid by disposition, inclined to fear conse¬ 
quences ; rSt'icent, giving out limited information; coy, strug¬ 
gling between shyness and approbativeness, coquettish; diflB.- 
dent, hesitating to trust his own ability, especially mental. 

Shy refers to the emotion, bashful to the disposition. ‘'He 
is not bashful at home, but he is always shy in the presence of 
strangers. ‘‘A bashful child” (disposition) ; “you make him 
shy” (emotion). 

sl. Sound heard in scion (si'on), sigh (breathe), Si (abbreviation 
for Silas), to cite, recite, scythe (for cutting hay), psychic, 
psychology, sciatica, science, sight (eyes), site (location), 
si. Sound heard in scissors, cic'atrix, scintillate, Cinderella, cigar, 
cinch, cinema, cinnamon, citron, citrus, schism (siz-m), system, 
sick, adjective (in England, this word is used almost exclusively 
to mean nauseated, inclined to vomit) ; ill, not well (there is 
no need for “illy,” as ill is both adjective and adverb); an 
ailing child, who suffers and frets, often from an unknown 
cause; a diseased condition of certain organs or tissues; a 
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qualmish (kwam^ish) feeling, as of oncoming nausea; nau¬ 
seated, as if ready to throw up phlegm; tired of a condition; 
weary of a long wait; disgusted with a person’s character. 

Nouns: a sickness; an illness; an ailment, unknown or 
trifling; a disease, serious; a mal'ady, long and serious; 
nausea (nau^shi-a), desire to throw up from the stomach; sea¬ 
sickness. —See Illness. 

a side. Latin later; hence lateral, at the side: lateral opening”; 

a collateral deposit, an additional guarantee of repayment of 
a loan; an equilateral triangle, with three equal sides.—The 
flank of an animal; a person’s profile, side face; limit, the 
end, beyond which one cannot go; edge of a flat surface; 
f&cet of a diamond; a part. 


Located on the side of... ...adjacent to. 

To go off on the wrong side.deviate from. 


a sieve (siv; note the short i, as in sift) ; device for separating dif¬ 
ferent sizes of certain articles, or for keeping out coarser 
articles; a screen for metals and ore; a cSlander for kitchen 
use; a riddle for separating rocks of different sizes; a sep¬ 
arator for cream; a filter, to remove impurities from a liquid, 
sight. Latin visus; hence vision, act of seeing; view, thing looked 
at; vista, extensive outlook. Greek opsis; hence optician, 
eyeglass and lens specialist; optometrist, eye correction 
expert. 

Sight illusion which makes lines con¬ 
verge .perspective. 

False sight of something which is 

really below the horizon.mirage (merazh^'). 

Sudden appearance.apparition. 

Sight of something which is not there, .a hallucination. 

Devices to aid sight.eyeglasses, spectacles. 

Near sight.myopia. 

Far sight.presbyopia. 

Distorted sight of lines.astig'matism. 

Eyesight doctor.oculist. 

A far-spread view.a panorama. 

a sign, way of indicating a purpose; a mark, cut or written; an in¬ 
dication, pointer, index, pointing to; a trace, faint; a vestige, 
very faint; an emblem, symbol; a symptom of coming disease; 
the insig'nia of an office, its ribbons, badges, medals, etc.; an 
officer’s Spaulet, or shoulder-badge; a poster, or advertising 
sign; a showcard, small poster for window use; the stamp, 
seal or mark imprinted upon an object; a direction post, 
signif'icance of an action; signification of a word, its meaning 
or sense; import of a decision, its meaning and full value; 
importance of a person, thing or act, its effect on the future; 
value for a certain purpose or to a particular person; worth, 
intrinsic, in itself. 

idlence, saying nothing; quiet (noun), absence of noise; tacitur'- 
Dity, great reluctance to unnecessary speech.—A t&cit agree- 
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ment, not mentioned explicitly; silent person, who is not say¬ 
ing anything; dumb, unable to speak; speechless as the result 
of surprise; mute, unwilling or unable to speak. 

silly, adjective. From Anglo-Saxon gesselig, happy; related to 
German selig, holy, ‘‘because the holy men^s faces in church 
statues looked happy and lifeless.’’ Compare the British 
word balmy,” meaning silly.— Foolish person or thing; 
fatuous idea or action; inane remark; &simne conduct, 
a simile (sim'il-e); a comparison between objects or ideas, because 
they have something in common, as in “It is with words as 
with sunbeams; the more they are condensed, the deeper they 
burn.” 

simple, adjective (simplicity, to simplify). —Not complicated; in¬ 
genuous person, one naturally simple; artless, not putting on 
any art or trick; innocent, not having learned; unsophisti¬ 
cated, believing in good; unaffected, not seeking effect; guile¬ 
less youth, not on the lookout for danger; plain food; natural 
products, not changed; frugal tastes. 

Opposites: a complex situation; complicated object; artful 
person; sophisticated youth; elaborate details; gaudy attire, 
in bad taste. 

simultaneous (sim'- or si^-), which happens at the same moment: 
“An event is simultaneous with another; both happen simul¬ 
taneously.” — Concurrent, “which runs alongside”: “The two 
jail sentences are to run concurrently,” i.e., he will only stay 
in jail for the duration of the longer sentence; concom'itant, 
“which accompanies”: “War and its concomitant evils have 
left their heavy trace upon the world”; coincident with, 
which curiously happens at the same time: “Great wars have 
been coincident with extremely cold winters.” 
a sin, a moral wrong-doing recognized as such by one’s conscience; 

a transgression, or stepping over the bounds of the moral 
code; an offense against a particular rule; a crime, serious 
offense against the standards of the public conscience; guilt, 
the recognition of sinfulness; depravity, literally “straying 
away from the right,” a lack of moral righteousness likely to 
lead to transgression; wickedness, depravity as viewed by 
righteous people; iniquity, persistent sinfulness, or great in¬ 
justice ; vice, indulgence in low, sensual pleasures; delink 
quency of a young person, etc., failure to keep to the straight 
path. 

A deadly sin (R. C.), one considered very serious; a venial 
sin, one of less consequence. Deadly or mortal sins (causing 
the “death of the soul”). The seven deadly sins are: pride, 
covetousness (avarice), lust (sensuality), anger, gluttony, 
envy, sldth (laziness). 

See Faults. 

sincere, adjective (sincerer, sincerest, sincerely, sineSrity); whole- 


Fronunclatlon key. Vowels & S I d u y as in mate, meet. mite, mote, mute, my; & d I 5 tL y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; fir as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent ('1 after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (4 in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; tb as in thief; 
db as tb in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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hearted approval, expression; outspoken criticism, made with¬ 
out regard for the person's feelings; honest endeavor; gin". 
nine concern for somebody's welfare; true friend; single 
purpose (singleness of purpose); guileless person, not giving 
thought to possible evil; real, based on facts, 
a d'necfire or sln^ecure, a job ^'without a care" or worry, 
to sing. Past tense, sang; ‘"Yesterday our canary sang." Past par¬ 
ticiple, sung: “He had never sung before."—Latin cano, can- 
tum; hence to chant slowly, solemnly; an incantation, solemn 
magic formula; to enchant, charm like a singing siren; a 
cantor, a church song-leader; a cantatrice (pronounced either 
the Italian way, kan-ta-tre'cha, or the French way, kan-ta- 
tres), a woman opera singer; a canticle, a light song of praise. 
To intone the beginning of a chant; hum without opening the 
lips. 

Some words used on this subject 

Singer, voice, glee, hymn, basso-profundo (the lowest 
voice) ; bass (low P to middle C) ; baritone (higher than 
bass) ; tcmor (higher than baritone) ; contralto (lowest female 
voice); mezzo-soprano; soprano (highest female voice); a 
solo (song by one singer), a duet (by two singers), a trio (by 
three), a quartet (by four), a quintet (by five), a sextet (by 
six), a septet (by seven); a chorus (many singers); choir 
(kwir, church); a musical composition; a piece of music; a 
concert; an oratorio (sacred composition); an opera; an 
operetta (light musical drama); a musical comedy; the lyrics 
(sentimental poetry); a ballad (romantic song) ; a serenade 
(outside one's window at night); a hymn (religious), a dirge 
(mournful), a carol (Christmas) ; a meLody (succession of 
pleasant tones), a tune (harmonizing series of tones), the air 
(of a song), an aria (catchy air in an opera), 
singular, adjective: one of its kind, unexpected, unusual: “a sin¬ 
gular behavior"; peculiar to an individual; exceptional 
merit. 

In Grammar, a word is said to be in the singular when it 
refers only to one individual; hat, book, John. A singular 
noun or pronoun used as subject is followed by a singulai 
verb: I am, he is, John goes. As the form of the verb in 
English is generally the same in the singular and plural (I 
don't, we don't), except in the third person (he, she, it: it 
doesn't, it goes), it is important to know the person as well 
as the number. See Person. A collective noun (army, people, 
jury, committee) may be considered as either singular or 
plural according to the thought in the mind of the person who 
speaks: “The committee are agreed" (i.e., the members of 
the committee among themselves; plural); “The committee 
has decided" (i.e., the committee as a whole, singular).— 
Some nouns with a plural form are considered singular: 
news, physics, etc. “The news is good," “Physics is a 
science." But names of arts in -ics are plural: “Gymnastics 
are good." When a word in -ics may be either the name of a 
alienee or that of an art, it is singular or plural according to 
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the speaker’s intention: “Acoustics is the science of sound” 
(singular); “The acoustics of the hall are poor” (i.e., the 
various sound combinations produced by the structure of the 
walls; plural). See Plural. 

to sink. Past tense, sank: ‘'The boat sank in full view of the 
crowd”; past participle, sunk: “He has sunk his fortune in 
unlucky ventures.”—To go down into a liquid; to submerge, 
as a submarine, intentionally; immerse something into a 
liquid, temporarily; immerge it permanently; to founder, be 
wrecked like a ship; fail in one’s ventures, 
sin' uous, adjective; winding or bending in and out, especially 
figuratively: “a sinuous approach, sinuous ways.” Owing to 
the three S sounds, this word carries a suggestion of the 
snake, and an implication of crawling and underhand 
methods; devious, “going by a different way,” is more sug¬ 
gestive of avoidance of publicity; crooked, with its K sounds, 
is more aggressive in its wickedness; tor^tuous is more ob¬ 
durate; circu'Itous is cautious and formal, without idea of 
concealment.—The word sinuous has no connection with the 
word sin, but comes from sinus, a bend. 

a sister. Latin soror; hence sorority, a girls’ organization. French 
soeur, pronounced almost like the English word “Sir.” 

The word sister, owing to the harshness of its sound group 
ST, is seldom used in literature with an idea of tenderness. 
Girls’ names are preferred to the word “Sister.” See Mother. 

to sit. Past tense, sat: “We sat down for a rest”; past participle, 
sat: “We have sat here long enough.” Latin sedeo, sessum; 
hence a session, or sitting of a public body; obsession, a per¬ 
sistent thought that “sits” heavily on one; to supersede, or 
“sit over” somebody, by taking his place. 

Sit is an intransitive (i.e., complete) verb, requiring no ob¬ 
ject: “I sit down to breakfast at six-thirty every morning. 
There she sat, waiting for him Many a time I have sat under 
the old elm tree. Won’t you sit down for a minute?” How¬ 
ever, it is also used as a transitive verb: “I sat the baby in his 
high chair. We sit the invalid up in bed.” 

a situation, the fact of being placed in a certain way; a position of 
responsibility in business; a public office; the location (U. S.) 
of a building. In Drama, a climax or crisis resulting from 
previous conflicting endeavors; a predic'ament in which 
some of the characters find themselves; a oonjnnc'tion of 
events. The term climax is properly used principally for the 
chief .situation of the play or story. Situations are created by 
the play of character and circumstances upon one another. 

The thirty-six fundamental situations, often stated to rep¬ 
resent the limit of possibilities, are as follows: 

1. Supplication. 

2. Deliverance. 

3. Crime pursued by vengeance. 

4. Vengeance taken for kindred upon kindred. 

5. Pursuit. 

6. Disaster. 
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7. Palling prey to Cruelty or Misfortune. 

8. Revolt. 

9. Daring Enterprise, 

10. Abduction. 

11. The Enigma. 

12. Obtaining. 

13. Enmity of Kinsmen. 

14. Rivalry of Kinsmen. 

15. Murderous Adultery. 

16. Madness. 

17. Fatal Imprudence. 

18. Involuntary Crimes of Love. 

19. Slaying of a Kinsman Unrecognized. 

20. Self-sacrifice for an Ideal. 

21. Self-sacrifice for Kindred. 

22. All Sacrificed for a Passion. 

23. Necessity of Sacrificing Loved Ones. 

24. Rivalry of Superior and Inferior. 

25. Adultery. 

26. Crimes of Love. 

27. Discovery of the Dishonor of a Loved One. 

28. Obstacles to Love. 

29. An Enemy Loved. 

30. Ambition. 

31. Struggle against a God- 

32. Mistaken Jealousy. 

33. Erroneous Judgment. 

34. Remorse. 

35. Recovery of a Lost One. 

36. Loss of Loved Ones. 

six. In Arabic figures, 6; Roman, VI; Latin sex, hence sextuple, 
sixfold; a sextet, six singers or six lines of poetry; a sexen< 
nium, six-year period; sexennial, happening once in six years. 
Greek hex; hence a hexagon, vs^ith six angles or sides; a 
hexameter, a verse of six measures; a hexapod, six-footed 
insect. 

ska. Sound heard in skein (silk), escape. 

sk&. Sound heard in scaffold. 

ske. Sound heard in scheme, mosquito. 

sk8. Sound heard in schedule, scherzo. 

ski. Sound heard in schipperke (dog). 

skill (skilful with one 1; occasionally spelled, in America only, 
with two Us: skillful). Acquired ability to do well something 
difficult or technical; dexterity with one’s hands; proficiency 
in an art, from long practice; deftness of one's fingers, etc., 
speed and ingenuity; expertness at a trade; adroitness, men¬ 
tal ability to grasp advantages; craftsmanship in a manual 
art; science, accurate thought; technique, good methods; vir¬ 
tuosity in music; tact with people; marksmanship in shoot¬ 
ing ; repartee, gift of quick and pointed response to sarcasm; 
address, skilful management; capability for a position, all¬ 
round ability; com'petence on a particular issue; qualifica- 
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tions for assuming a function ; mastery of a trade; exoellenoe 
at a certain achievement; efficiency, ability to achieve a re¬ 
sult with a minimum of effort; cleverness, natural quickness 
of mind; talent, natural gift of a superior kind; ingenuity in 
making both ends meet; faculty for doing particular things 
well and easily; gift, fortunate native endowment in a certain 
direction; knack of doing things just the right way, whether 
natural or acquired; genius (for), native talent of great in¬ 
tensity and originality; knowledge, acquired through study 
or experience; an accomplishment after much practice; an 
attainment, ability to do a thing worth while, 
a skin. Ijatin cutis; hence a cuticle, a small piece of skin, ‘‘hang¬ 
nail’’; cuta'neous disease; subcuta'neous eruption. Greek 
derma; hence the ep'ider'mis, the outer skin; a taxidermist, 
one who preserves animal skins; a pachyderm (pakl-derm), 
a thick-skinned animal, like the elephant; hy'poder'mic, 
syringe, injection used under the skin.—The hide of an an¬ 
imal ; pelt, before tanning; leather, tanned; rind of a fruit; 
peel of an orange; parchment, prepared underskin of an 
ass; an intSg'ument (scientific or literary), an outer skin or 
covering. 

A healing mark on the skin.a cicatrix (sik' or sika'-). 

skw (See squ- spellings).—Sound heard in squall (storm, cry), 
square, squaw (Indian wife), squeeze. 

sky. Latin ccelus; hence celestial, pertaining to the skies; also 
(with a capital C) Celestial, pertaining to China, the kingdom 
ruled by the dynasty of the ^^Soiis of Heaven”; ceiling, the 
<<sky” of a room.—The sky is the physical region of the 
clouds, the stars, etc., formerly called the firmament or ^im¬ 
movable” dome over the earth; also (in the plural) the 
heavens; while heaven (in the singular) is used principally 
in a religious sense, as the region of higher impulses, etc.—• 
The welkin (poetic), doud region; the em"p;^e'an (poetic), 
the highest heaven; the starry vault. 

Some words used on this subject 

Astronomy (science of the stars), astrology (fortune-tell¬ 
ing by the stars) ; the ether (weightless substance believed to 
fill all space) ; a star (distant sun), a planet (body which re¬ 
volves around the sun), a moon (body which revolves around 
a planet), a sat'elllte (subordinate body), a meteor (falling 
stellar mass), a shooting star, a com'et (traveling heavenly 
body with a tail), a nebula (cloud-like group of stars), the 
Milky Way, or Galaxy, a constellation (a group of fixed 
stars); the atmosphere (air, etc., surrounding the earth); 
the horizon (line at which the sky appears to meet the land¬ 
scape) ; an eclipse; a revolution (complete movement of one 
body around another); rotation (of a body on its axis); the 
orbit (of a body, its path in reference to its center of attrac¬ 
tion) ; an observatory, a telescope. 

See Heaven. 
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to 5lap (slapping, slapped), strike with a flat surface; cuff with the 
open hand; spank, hit hard on the buttocks, as a punishment, 
either with hand or with a flat object. 

See Beat. 

sleep, noun. Latin somnus; hence somnambulist, one who walks 
in sleep; insomnia, sleeplessness; som'nolent, inclined to sleep¬ 
iness ; Latin dormio, to sleep; hence dormitory, sleeping place 
in a community house; dormant ability, passion, desire; 
rest, without sleeping; repose, relaxation; nap, short sleep 
period; doze, going off to sleep; slumber, long, peaceful 
sleep; drowse, heaviness of head; siesta after a meal; c5ma, 
unconsciousness from illness; trance, visionary sleep; 16th'- 
argy, “death sleep,” i.e., inaction; torpor, loss of desire or 
power to exert oneself; stii'por, mental numbness. 


God of sleep.Morpheus. 

Asleep.in the arms of Morpheus. 


to sleep. Past tenses, slept. To nod, drop the head sleepily; to doze, 
go off into light sleep; drowse heavily, while trying to keep 
awake; slumber peacefully; snooze between duties. 

See Sleep above. 

sleight (slit) of hand, juggling, conjuring tricks; mS,gic (maj'ik), 
the supposedly secret art of performing wonders, 
slight, adjective; unimportant; originally meaning “plain, sim¬ 
ple”: “a slight cold,” “a slight error”; small, not largo; 
frail person, constitution, not sturdy; slender build, not 
broad; slim figure, of small width; lean person, meat, not fat; 
skimpy garment, cut too sparingly; meager information, de¬ 
tails; feeble effort, lacking energy; weak resolution, not 
strong; delicate color, not applied in excess, 
to slope (sloping), have a direction which is not parallel with the 
horizontal plane; slant from the vertical, as handwriting; in¬ 
cline to one side; list to starboard or to port, like a ship with 
a shifted cargo; lurch dangerously and suddenly to one side, 
like a moving vehicle; tilt away from the vertical, like a pole. 
—A slope, slant, incline, list, lurch, tilt up (as above); a 
decliv'ity, downward slope; a grade (U. S.), gradient (En¬ 
gland), ascending road; a descent, gradual slope; a drop, 
sharp sudden slope; a dip, sudden slope before a rise; a bevel 
on a manufactured article, as on a mirror, an edge cut away 
from the plane of the article; a ramp, built slope as in a two- 
story drive-up garage; the bias or departure from the line of 
the grain, as in cutting cloth. 

a slough, mud hole (pronounced slou, to rhyme with cow) ; a bog 
of wet decayed vegetable matter; a quagmire, soft land which 
yields under the feet; a marsh, flooded lowlands; a swamp, 
land saturated with water. 

The same word pronounced slbo, and sometimes spelled 
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slew, is a local American variant, meaning “a low place in 
the prairie, where water accumulates for lack of natural 
drainage.’’ A coulee (koo-la^), a deep dry gulch, with easier 
slopes than a canyon. 

Do not confuse with slough, pronounced sluf, a snakeskin. 
^low (slo), adjective. Latin tardus; hence to retard, cause to be 
slow; tardy person, who arrives late.—Having low velocity, 
lacking speed or understanding; sluggish liver; dull, unin¬ 
telligent person; late for an appointment, compared with time 
of expected arrival; deliberate person, who takes ample time 
to decide or act; dflatory tactics, intended to delay action; 
phlegmatic (fleg-mat"ik) temperament, not easily rnshed: 
unruffled temper, showing equanimity, 
small, adjective. Greek micros; hence a microbe, small organism; 
microscope, instrument for seeing small things.—Not large; 
little, not great; tiny, very small; wee, small and loved; 
dimin'utive, compared with others much larger; puny child, 
animal, not sturdily grown; stunted, checked in growth; in¬ 
significant, of no importance; minute particle, hardly meas¬ 
urable ; infinites'imal, exceedingly small; dapper, neat; petite 
girl, small in build but well proportioned; narrow, without 
width; slight, thin; lean, not fat; faint image, echo, hardly 
visible or audible; petty, small-minded; remote risk, not im¬ 
minent ; exig'uous space, confined; scant attire, almost insuf¬ 
ficient ; limited means; inad'equate for a particular purpose; 
imperceptible, hardly large enough to be seen; intangible, 
hardly large enough to be ‘‘touched” or noticed; embrj^onic, 
not grown beyond its earliest stages; rudimentary, containing 
only its first elements; homeopathic dose of medicine, very 
small. 


A small trace, a spark.a scintilla. 

Very small portrait.a miniature. 

To make a circumstance appear small.to extenuate. 


smart, quick in thought or action; piquant (pe'kant) remark, 
having pungency; intelligent person; clever person or idea 
(in the British sense—showing wit or skill); sharp rejoinder; 
bright idea, appearing as a sudden enlightenment; pert 
youngster, lively; saucy, full of “pep” and repartee; good- 
looking person, well-groomed; fashionable society; elegant 
clothes, furniture; stylish, modish, chic (shik) dress. 

a smell as perceived by the nose; an 5'dor, the quality which makes 
a substance perceptible to the sense of smell: “the odor of 
musk,” “a pungent odor” (often used for unpleasant 
smells or poetically); the scent of an animal as perceivable by 
another animal; the trail, the line in which the scent travels, 
as found by hunters; a perfume, pleasant; fumes from chem¬ 
ical action; an aroma, oily, pungent; a fragrance, extracted 
or perceived; an essence, much concentrated fragrance; a 
savor, taste; a stench, offensive; a tang, peculiar; a rgd'olence, 
strong fragrance; a whiff, sudden odor brought on the 
breeze. 
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to smell. Past tenses, smelled or smelt.— This verb is used either with 
or without an object: dog smells a rat; a rose smells 

sweet.'’—To sniff, try hard to perceive an odor; inhale deep 
into the lungs ; scent, perceive that an odor has been left ; also 
figuratively: ‘Ho scent mischief." 

to smile (smiling, smiled; a smile). —“Almost all the writers on 
laughter have assumed without question that the smile is 
identical with the laugh, or have regarded it as a partial and 
incipient laughter. I suggest that this is an error. . . . Note 
one extreme and significant contrast between the smile and 
the laugh—the smile is beautiful, the laugh is ugly. Why, 
then, does laughter so often die away in smiles? . . . The 
answer is that laughter, freely indulged, gives rise, like all 
other successful activities, to satisfaction which expresses 
itself in a smile." (Wm. McDougall, Outline of Psychology.) 

To grin, smile while exposing the teeth, the intermediate 
stage between laughter and smile ; to chuckle with suppressed 
laughter ; simper in a silly, conceited way ; smirk in self-com¬ 
placency. 

See Laugh. 

to smoke (smoking; smoky, adjective). Latin fumo; hence fumes, 
chemical smoke; perfume, “penetrating smoke," i.e., volatile 
essence; a fumarole, a small smoke-hole in a volcano; to 
fumigate a room, disinfect it by burning chemicals; to fume, 
emit smoke, or, figuratively, be very angry. 

A large smoke hole in volcano.the crater. 

smooth (sm55dh), adjective; not rough: “a smooth road"; slip¬ 
pery surface, like ice; level, having no ups and downs; pol¬ 
ished furniture; sleek hair, well-brushed and oily; silky tex¬ 
ture ; velvety surface; glossy photograph, paper, smooth and 
reflecting light; glace (glas'a) kid, leather; even temper, 
agreeable disposition; suave (so6-av) manners, very civil; 
unctuous manners, too “oily" to be sincere; untruthful per¬ 
son; tricky method of obtaining one’s way; slick perform¬ 
ance of a trick (U. S. colloq.); glib tongue, talker; flattering 
talk; ingratiating action; plausible argument, which sounds 
truer than it is; harmonious, musical; euphonious sounds; 
liquid tones of the voice, flowing smoothly; mellow tints, of 
delicate quality; clear glass, etc. 

a snake, a serpent (poetic), a reptile in general, “crawling thing"; 

viper or adder, poisonous European and Asiatic snake; a 
cobra, Indian or African snake which dilates its neck before 
striking; a boa constrictor, large nonpoisonous South Ameri¬ 
can snake which crushes its prey between its folds; python, 
poetic and classical name for a kind of boa; a rattlesnake or 
rattler, venomous American snake with a tail that rattles; a 
corubrine (noun or adjective), general name for any non- 
venomous snake. 

a sneer, an unfriendly form of laughter or a grimace in which the 
corner of the upper lip is slightly turned up in contempt, from 
a mixed feeling of loathing and superiority; a verbal expres- 
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sion of amused contempt; s&tire, words which bitingly ex¬ 
press amused contempt; a jeer, rude words of contempt, often 
spoken direct to the person; a gibe (jib), a more refined and 
concealed expression of amused contempt; quip, a bright, 
witty remark with a touch of contempt; a scoff, expression of 
doubt mixed with amusement: ^‘scoffing at religion’^; a fling, 
sarcastic expression thrown out without serious desire to 
hurt; sarcasm, a series of scornful expressions in an amused 
tone: i'rony, the sarcastic method, as used in literature or in 
speaking; superciliousness, the attitude of superiority; a 
slight, minor humiliation inflicted upon one, seriously. 

See Laugh, Smile. 

to snicker or snigger, laugh slyly with little cackling sounds. 

See Laugh, Smile, Scorn. 

snow (sno), a precipitation of lightly frozen rain. (It is snowing; 
it snows; it snowed yesterday; it has snowed). 

The words snowball, snowdrop, snowfall, snowstorm, snow¬ 
flake, are written without a hyphen. 

Snow skates.skis (correctly pronounced shez, but often 

Americanized skez). 

so. —Sound heard in sew (with a needle), sow (seed), sewn (son, 
with a needle); sown (like seed). 

so. —Adverb, conjunction and interjection.—The colloquial use of 
so, meaning very, is permissible in familiar writing and should 
be followed by a note of exclamation: ^Mle is so kind I” but it 
is better avoided in very formal writing: ‘^He is very kind.’’ 
(followed by a period). In the second part of a compound 
sentence, so by itself marks the beginning of a clause, and 
should be preceded by a semicolon: ^‘Ile was tired ; so he 
sat down.” When the relationship is a simple one, however, 
it is better to make a single sentence of it, with a comma: 

Being tired, he sat down”; but if the connection is strongly 
logical, it is better to make a compound sentence with there¬ 
fore preceded by a semicolon: ‘^He has not eaten for a whole 
day; therefore he will be glad of a meal.” In a compound 
sentence and so is preceded by a comma: ‘‘He came too 
soon , and so he saw all the preparations.” So that is 
preceded by a comma in a complex sentence: “He arrived 
early , so that he could see the preparations. 

soap. Latin sapo, saponis, a pomade; hence to sapSnify, to convert 
into soap; saponaceous, soapy. French savon; hence sS^vonette, 
a soap preparation. 

to soar above a height, nobly, slowly, like an eagle. 

to sob (sobbing, sobbed), catch the breath while weeping or in grief; 

weep, shed tears; cry, make a vocal noise, with or without 
tears; wail, utter long, high-pitched, plaintive cries; whine, 
complain in a nasal drawl; whimper, complain in whining 
tones; utter a low, interrupted cry which appears to catch at 
the base of the nose; groan in prolonged, low tones, as in 
great pain; snivel, whine unconvincedly; sniffle, sob while 
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inhaling through the nose; snuffle, inhale through an ob¬ 
structed nose, not necessarily in pain. 

s5ber, adjective; habitually temperate, especially as to drink or, 
figuratively, as to demonstrations of temper; dry, colloquial 
U. S., not having partaken of alcoholic liquor; abstemious 
person, who lives on scant food and drink; abstinent person, 
who does not touch alcoholic liquor; moderate drinker, 
one who partakes of alcoholic drink in small quantities; staid 
person, conduct, not given to excitability; frugal tastes, con¬ 
tent with a moderate amount and variety of food; sedate 
manner, person, not liable to be easily excited; solemn reso¬ 
lution, promise, imjiressive and very formal. 

Nouns: a total abstainer from alcoholic drink; a teetotaler 
(England) ; a dry (U. S.), one wlio advocates Prohibition. 

Being sober.sobriety. 

society. Latin socius, a fellow; hence s5cial, pertaining to fellow¬ 
ship or the art of living in groups; sociable, who behaves 
agreeably toward others; socialism, a system of government 
based on public owncrshij^ of the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange; an associate of a person or group, one 
w’ho shares in his profits or interests; to dissociate two prop¬ 
ositions, treat them as separate.—A society is any kind of or¬ 
ganized group; society (often WTitten with a capital S, for 
added dignity) is the grouj^ supposedly formed by the rich or 
the fashionable, or by the followers of the royal court and 
the nobility; the elite (a-let^) or ^^selected^^ people; the world 
of fashion; the beau monde (b5-m6ngd) or ‘‘fine world.’’ 

soft, adjective: not offering much resistance to the touch or to a 
tool; smooth, having a uniform surface; silky; velvety; 
waxen; supple joints, bending easily; lithe or lithesome or 
lissom person, nimble, bending easily; limp, not rigid, offering 
no resistance; flimsy construction, paper, texture; flabby tis¬ 
sue, lacking firmness; flaccid (flak'sid) muscle, lacking elas¬ 
ticity ; mellow to the taste; ductile metal, capable of being 
drawn out; malleable metal, easily hammered without break¬ 
ing; flexible, which is naturally rigid, but can be bent, like 
whalebone; pliable, which can be easily bent over for work¬ 
ing, like leather; plastic, easily molded, like clay; tractable 
person, animal, not refractory; gentle disposition, not inclined 
to hurt; docile student, amenable to instruction; foolish, lack- 
ing intelligence; effeminate man, lacking manliness; feeble¬ 
minded person, definitely deficient in average reason. 

To soften justice.to temper justice. 

To make (a rule) softer.to humanize, modify. 

To use soft words on somebody.. .to mollify somebody. 

To soften a punishment.to mitigate. 

Softening circumstances.extenuating circumstances. 

To soften (meat, etc.) h/soaking.. to macerate. 

To soften one’s anger.to relax. 

the soil, the loose upper stratum of the earth in which vegetable 
growth is possible; the ground, the firm part of the earth, 
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from the point of view of one walking on it; land, the surface 
of the earth, as compared with water; earth (in general), 
dirt (TT. S.) : dirt farmer,’’ one with practical experience; 

loam, mixture of clay and sand; humus or decayed vegetable 
matter; mold, earth mixed with decayed vegetable matter; 
alluvial land, on which matter has been deposited by flood; 
a clod or lump of dirt; the subsoil under the immediate sur¬ 
face; gumbo (Western U. S.), silty soil that becomes very 
sticky when wet. 

Some words used on this subject 

Poor, rich, sandy, stony, clayey, porous (which allows 
water to seep through), drj^ wet, fertile (i.e., fruit-hearing), 
sterile (i.e., fruitless), luxuriant (vegetation), abundant (sup¬ 
ply), alkali (filled with soluble mineral salts) ; unearned in'- 
crement (value earned without effort by land-owner owing to 
increase in value of the land). 

See Earth. 

to soil, make dirty as in contact with bodily impurities: Soiled 
linen”; befoul, cover with offensive matter; defile something 
sacred; taint a rexiutation; tarnish a shining surface; sully 
(poetic) ; begrime on the surface; smear a surface with some¬ 
thing defacing; daub with paint, recklessly; stain with a dye; 
spot unevenly on the surface; contaminate somebody by an 
unclean contact, as with a contagious disease ; pollute a water 
supply; smirch one’s honor; smudge, make dark with soot; 
discolor. 

a soldier, one engaged in military service; conscript, one compul¬ 
sorily enrolled; warrior, poetic or primitive; enlisted man, 
voluntarily in service; recruit, recently induced to enlist; 
sentry, soldier on guard. 

See Army. 

a soPecism, a grammatical turn which has not received public ap¬ 
proval, or which contradicts current usage, like the phrase: 
*‘It’s what there is nothing else but,” or ‘'They don’t do 
nothing.” 

solid, adjective (solidity, to solidify); which resists pressure; 
firm, not easily shaken; substantial, well-built; rigid very 
firm and straight, “a rigid support,” “a rigid duty”; com¬ 
pact, occupying little space; dense, closely pressed together, 
crowded; thick. “Matter falls under the senses as solids, 
liquids, and gases.” 

Solid particles that fall to the bottom in a 

liquid...a precipitate. 

solidarity, standing together as one, as of creditors, allies. 

somebody, someone. —There is no recognized difference in sense 
between these words. It may be noted, however, that, owing 


PronundatloiL key. Vowcli 4 e I 6 u y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 4 I ft ft y 
an in mnt, met, mitt, not, nnt, pity; ft ae in father; fir as in merry; er ne in mercer; on as in 
loud; an ae in land. Tonic accent (') after eiressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable prononneed as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
d‘h as th in mother; ng at in ting or in singer; ng g as ng in finger. See Syllablet. 
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to its origin and to the heaviness of its sound, somebody is 
more suggestive of physical appearance: There is some¬ 
body at the door/^ while someone suggests an intellectual 
unit: ‘^Someone may disagree with this observation/’ 
some day (two words), one day, one fine day. 
somehow (one word), in some way. 

someone (siim'wun), pronoun meaning somebody; better written 
in one word by analogy with somebody, but often written in 
two words: some one. In two words, however, it is more truly 
a double adjective: '^Some one man will do it easily while 
several together may fail.” 
something (one word). 

See Questions and Answers, 
sometimes (one word), occasionally, infrequently. 

Sometimes is different from sometime, which means at one 
time: "‘I met him sometime during the last year.” 
some way (two words). 

somewhat (one word), to some extent: '‘It is somewhat doubtful.” 
somn-. Latin root meaning “sleep.” Derived forms: somnam"- 
bulist (sleep-walker), insom'nia. See Sleep, 
son-. Latin root meaning “sound” (noise). Derived forms: 
sono'rous, con'sonant, dis'sdnance. See Sound. 

son. (sun). Latin filius; hence filial devotion, as due by a son; to 
affiliate oneself with a larger group, to acquire a dependent 
relationship to it. 

song; a ballad, romantic; lullaby, cradle song; lilt, buoyant; na¬ 
tional anthem; Christmas carol; church hymn (him); slow 
and solemn chant; funeral dirge, 
sono'rous or son'orous, which produces sound vibrations, loud, 
res'onant: “a sonorous voice.” 

soo. Sound heard in sou (French cent), Sioux City, Sault St. 
Marie, suave (sooav), suede (leather) (sooad). 

soon, at no great distance from now; sooner, rather than, in pref¬ 
erence to; early, not long after the appointed time, 
soprano (sopra^no); plural sopranos; the highest range to be 
covered by a woman’s voice, or a singer with such a voice, 
sorrow, depression caused by a loss or pain; anxiety for the fu¬ 
ture; anguish, grave doubt and fear; concern for somebody’s 
welfare; care of the present; despair, loss of hope; grief at a 
loss; dejection following loss of hope; distress at one’s im¬ 
potence ; pain due to keen sensation or to realization of an 
evil; mourning for a loss; discomfiture at not finding what 
one joyfully anticipated; chagrin over one’s failure and often 
over another’s success; a woe or wo, great misery: “Woe is 
me!” “Woe to the vanquished!”; an ordeal through which 
one has to pass to test one’s mettle; a trial of one’s mettle; 
tribulations, continued trials; an ache (ak), physical pain 
in a part of the body; a regret, wish one had acted other¬ 
wise ; remorse, persistent sharp regret that one did wrong by 
not acting otherwise; repentance, desire to make amends for 
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the wrong done; compunction, sense of guilt; contrition, 
humble feeling after wrong-doing; penitence, humble state 
of one who is conscious of guilt; expiation, paying the 
penalty. 

sorry, adjective; filled with sorrow. '*1 am sorry,” I acknowledge 
the wrong and regret the harm done; sad, not cheerful, from 
any cause; penitent, in a humble frame of mind after wrong¬ 
doing; contrite, feeling very small after wrong-doing; re- 
pen'tant, wishing to make amends; remorseful, persistently 
reminded of guilt by his conscience. 

To say ‘‘sorry”... .to apologize (to somebody for something). 

a sort of, kind of. These expressions are often used in speech for 
lack of more precise definition which should, however, be 
made in writing, as by using special adjectives or adverbs: 
‘‘He is somewhat tired (not “kinder tired”), rather tired; 
a curious, strange, unusual shape, etc. (not “it was kinder 
peculiar”). 

a soul (sol). Latin anima, life, motion, breath; hence an Animal, a 
creature endowed with motion; to animate, endow with life 
or motion. Greek psyche; hence psychology (si-koroji), the 
science of the human mind; psychic (sl'kik), pertaining to 
the human mind or its phenomena. 

Every religion and every philosophy having its own inter¬ 
pretation of “the soul,” writers should use the term cau¬ 
tiously and in accordance with the characterizations they 
have created. 

A man's immortal soul; his guiding conscience, which dis¬ 
cerns right and wrong; the breath of life; the spirit that 
pervades all that is; man's mind, whereby he perceives the 
facts of the intellect; his intuition, whereby he senses facts, 
especially of an ethical nature, not knowingly perceived by 
the senses; his emotions or the expression of his desires, based 
on his instincts; his feelings or tendency to react to certain 
emotions; his sentiments or accumulated trend of beliefs 
based on past emotions; his cog'nition or knowledge; his 
cona'tion or endeavors; his behavior or con'duct. 

Number of “souls” (i.e., human be¬ 
ings) in an area.the population. 

To die.to give up the ghost. 

To lose one's soul (religion).damnation. 

Theory of the universal soul.animistic theory. 

a sound. Latin sonus; hence sono'rous, full-sounding; res'onant, 
which sends back the sound. Greek phone; hence phono¬ 
graph, a device which “writes the sound”; phonetics, the 
science of articulate sound; telephone, “distant voice”; 
microphone, a device for catching “small sounds.” 

Most names of sounds are imitative: bang, buzz, boom, 
clatter, click, swish, tick, etc. 

Sound sent back by obstacle.an echo (ek'o). 

Echoing quality of a voice.res'onance. 

The science of sounds.acoustics (a-kSo'stiks) 
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A self-contained sound.a vowel. 

Sound heard only with a vowel.a consonant. 

Repetition of same sounds in words, .alliteration. 

Many harmonious sounds together.. .a symphony. 

Clear utterance of sounds.enunciation. 

Correct articulation and sound of 

words .pronunciation. 

Well-sounding language.euphonious (adjective). 

See Music, Singing. 

sour, adjective, lacking in sweetness, unpleasant to the taste, like 
fermented milk or oyer-ripe fruit; Scid (a scientific word 
opposed to alkaline or to neutral), biting or cutting, like 
vinegar, lemon juice; bitter, having a sharp taste which is 
sometimes not altogether unpleasant and which causes one 
to contract the muscles of one’s face around the mouth and 
nose, like an unripe orange; salt or salty, having a peculiar 
taste like salt; tart, almost sour to the taste; acid'ulous, 
slightly sour, especially when the acidity is x)erceived through 
a sweetening agent, as in a candy drop; sharp, cutting; &crid 
smell, like that of wood smoke; dry beverage, unsweetened. 

Sour wine is a tart wine drunk by Old World peasants, not 
to be confused with vinegar, which is entirely sour and unfit 
to drink. The gospel word ‘Winegar” in the Crucifixion nar¬ 
rative is really sour wine, an acceptable drink. (Weymouth.) 

a source (sors), literally the ^'rising point,” the place, person, etc., 
from which something originates: ‘‘a source of inspiration,” 
book comj)iled from original sources”; a spring of water, 
where it appears spontaneously at ground level; a fountain, 
artificial arrangement whereby the water rises in a jet above 
the ground; a well, water found at the bottom of a shaft or 
excavation below ground level; an arte'sian well, a deep bore 
well of great depth which delivers water at high pressure 
at ground level. Most of these words are largely used fig¬ 
uratively, in the sense of origin, beginning, starting point, 
south, adjective and noun.—Written with a small s, “a south 
wind” except in the phrase ^‘the South,” meaning the region 
below Mason and Dixon’s line.—Derived adjective, southern 
(pronounced siidh'ern) ; with capital S, the Southern States; 
a Southerner. 

a sovereign (sov'rin). See King. 

to sow a seed. Past tenses, sown or sowed. (Do not confuse with 
the verb to sew a seam, which is pronounced in the same way.) 
To scatter recklessly in any direction; disseminate knowledge 
in many directions, but judiciously; broadcast a fact, make 
it known everywhere; distribute according to a plan, 
space, noun.—This word, like all words which relate to ultimate 
realities, should be used with great caution, especially when 
it comes to deducing logical conclusions from its assumed 
obvious meaning. Science and philosophy have not solved 
the problem of what space is.—A space between two ob¬ 
jects ; the distance from one object to another; an interval of 
time between two events; an intermission between acts in a 
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play; room or sufficient space in which to do something; “a 
place for everything, and everything in its place'*; the area 
or two-dimensional space (length and width) occupied by an 
object; the surface or outer area of a body that has three 
dimensions (length, width, depth); a surface, in geometry, a 
two-dimensional form; the span of a bridge, the length from 
one support to another; the span of one's life, its allotted 
duration; a region or place known by certain definite char¬ 
acteristics: ‘^a mountainous region," “the region of the 
clouds"; a country, political division of the earth's surface; 
a section, small natural portion; a v&c^uum, a space devoid 
of air; a stand, room enough for something or somebody to 
stand and carry on a trade; the wilds, unoccupied and un¬ 
cultivated spaces of the earth; a desert, large barren space; 
the ether, the supposed substance that fills the space between 
celestial bodies; the heavens, the sky, the space around the 
earth, perceived as a vast expanse dotted with stars. 

a spark; to sparkle. See Fire, Bright. 

to speak. Past tense, spoke: “Yesterday he spoke to us"; past 
participle, spoken: “He has never spoken to them."—Latin 
loquor, locutus; hence ePoquent, able to speak convincingly; 
Slocution, the art of effective speaking; loquacious, talka¬ 
tive ; a locution, a x>e(^uliar phrase; circumlocution, a round¬ 
about phrase, “beating about the bush"; an allocution, a 
formal address to a body of people, as by its president; a 
cSlloquj^, an argument or discussion; solil'oquy, talking to 
oneself. Latin also dico, dictum, to say; hence to predict, 
foretell; contradict, etc. Greek logos, the word; hence pr5. 
Idgue, literally “foreword," the part that precedes a play; 
eulogy, a speech in praise of somebody. Greek also phemizein, 
to speak; hence euphemism, a pleasant saying, a nice way of 
putting something unpleasant. 

To utter a sound; pronounce a word; articulate a syllable; 
talk fluently; chat with a friend; converse with anybody; say 
something; tell somebody something; express an opinion; 
confer with somebody on an important matter; discuss a 
topic; argue with somebody in order to change his views; 
debate publicly; recite a composition; declaim rhetorically; 
lecture on a learned subject; preach a sermon in church; dis¬ 
course at length on an involved subject; improvise a speech; 
extemporize, speak without preparation; stutter, hesitate in 
speech; stammer from a speech defect; lisp, pronounce 8 like 
th: “hith thithter (his sister)"; drawl, speak slowly and 
lazily; shout, speak loudly; whisper, speak quietly; scream 
loudly and in a high key, in terror; murmur against some¬ 
body ; reprimand somebody for a wrong; aJffirm a truth; aver, 
acknowledge as true; admit an objection; assert something 
against opposition; accept somebody's assertion; controvert 
a statement by bringing facts against it; rant, talk violently; 
c&vil at a difficulty; dogmatize upon a subject as if one were 
the finai authority; denounce an evil; dSprecate a course of 
action as unsuitable; digresf from the subject; fulminate, 
thunder against; inveigh against somebody, wi:h invectives; 
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call somebody to make liim come; exclaim suddenly; cry in 
pain or surprise; soliloquize, speak to oneself; confabulate, 
plan with others; outline a course of action briefly.—See Say. 
special (speshul), adjective; out of the ordinary: “a special 
train/’ ‘‘a special message”; particular, reserved for one 
class of cases only: '^Please take particular notice of this”; 
individual, suitable for the one person only: ''individual 
drinking cups”; specific, limited and inapplicable to others: 
"a specific purpose”; dSPInite, known and understood; "a 
definite object in view”; concrete, actually true in all its 
details: "a concrete example.” 

In writing, better visualization is created by the use of 
specific language: "twelve miles,” "a touch of persimmon,” 
instead of general terms: "great distance,” "a touch of 
color”; concrete illustrations also make a statement appear 
more real: "I made a terrible mistake yesterday” (general 
statement). "Seeing a man who held out his hat in his hand, 

I mistook him for a beggar and gave him a dime” (concrete 
illustration). 

a species (spe'shez), a cat'egory less than the ge'nus and greater 
than the variety.—In the natural sciences, the cat'egories are, 
in the order of decreasing importance, the phylum (fi'lum), 
class, order, fam'ily, ge'nus, species, vari'ety, individual, 
spect- (-spic-). Latin root meaning "look.” Derived forms: 
specta'tor, spec'tacle, aspect, respect, retrospect, prospect; 
conspic'uous, perspicacity. See Look, 
a spectator, literally "one who sees,” particularly one who attends 
a spectacle or arranged show; a beholder, one who watches 
attentively; an onlooker, one who happens to look without 
much interest; a witness, one who is present and sees or hears; 
an eye-witness, one who sees all the details with his own eyes; 
an observer, one who carefully studies all the details; a 
passer-by, one who sees while passing. 

The people who sit in a motion picture theater are properly 
called the "spectators,” not the "audience.” 
a speech. —See also Speak, Say. 

A speech to oneself.a soliLoquy. 

A set speech committed to memory.. .a declamation. 

A talk with others.a colToquy. 

A public and impassioned speech... .a harangue (ha-rang'). 
An address to students or spiritual 

charges.an allocution 

A speech on a learned subject. a lecture. 

A speech in church.a sermon, 

A long, scheming conversation.a confabulation. 

A violent denunciation.a diatribe. 

An improvised or extemporized 

speech.an impromptu speech. 


Pronnnciatloii key. Vowela a 6 I 5 ft y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; a 6 ! 6 ft y 
as in mat, met. mitt, not. nnt, pity; a as in father; dr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as In sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. Bee Syllables. 
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The art of public speaking.oratory, rhetoric. 

Mode of utterance or articulation_delivery (good or bad). 

One who argues on logic.a dialectician. 

Art of convincing and persuasive 

speech.eloquence. 

Relative to public speaking.forensic, adjective; 

(* ^ the forensic arts ’ ’). 

The formal wind-up^’ of a public 

speech.the peroration. 

A certain way of speaking.the parlance (of a 

trade). 

Irish way of speaking English.a brogue (br5g"). 

Local form of language.a dialect. 

The language of the people.the vulgar tongue, the 

vernacular. 

(A word or phrase) used in speech 

only .colloquial (adjective). 

Bombastic manner of speech.grandiroquence. 

Speech in mockery.satire. 

Long speech in denunciation.a tirade. 

Denunciation in speech.obToquy. 

speech, parts of. The various grammatical functions of words 
have been grouped under the names of Parts of Speech. The 
parts of speech are: the article (a, an, the), called by many 
modern grammarians an adjective; the noun or name of 
things, persons and concepts: ‘‘table, man, goodness’’; the 
adjective, or word which expands or limits the concept ex¬ 
pressed by the noun: “a large house,” “this door” (large, 
this, are adjectives); the pronoun or noun-substitute: I, you, 
he, who, which, each, such; the verb or essential word, ex¬ 
pressing action: go, struck, shall see; the adverb or word 
which modifies a verb, an adjective, or another adverb: “It 
is very cold,” “He is entirely right,” “She came slowly” 
(very, entirely, slowly, are adverbs) ; the conjunction or link- 
word : “although it is raining; because he came; while he was 
there” (although, because, while, are conjunctions); the 
preposition, which forms a simple link between words: “to 
me, for your, after him” (to, for, after, are prepositions); the 
interjection, or “thrown-in” word: “Alas! Oh! Bah!” 

See Article, Adjective, Pronoun, etc. 
to speed. Past tense sped or speeded. 

See Fast. 

to spell. Past tense (in America) spelled, (in England) spelt. 

spelling or orthog'raphy, the art of using standardized combina¬ 
tions of letters to produce recognizable forms corresponding 
to spoken words. Spelling is constantly undergoing changes 
from one generation to the next. See Spelling Reform below. 
Spelling Reform, the plan to change spelling so as to make it 
agree more closely with pronunciation. As English has many 
more sounds than letters, phonetic spelling is impossible with¬ 
out using one of three expedients: 

(1) the introduction of new letters to represent especially 
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the longer vowel sounds a, e, I, and the short vowels 6 and il. 

(2) the introduction of accented letters in ordinary print¬ 
ing. This has proved disastrous in foreign countries and is 
a permanent cause of illiteracy where used extensively. 

(3) the duplication of vowels on a conventional basis such 
as ai for the sound of a, ie for the sound i, ue for u (paiper 
for paper, fieniet for finite, fueel for fuel). 

Until the International Phonetic Alphabet (see Alphabet) 
gains more widespread recognition, spelling reformers are 
content with minor simplifications such as:— 

(1) The dropping of entirely useless letters: wil, hav, gon, 
siv (sieve), beuty; (2) the use of f instead of the Greek ph: 
filosofy, fotograf; (3) the respelling of misleading words: 
thru, enuf, tuf (tough). 

Tt is not true that such forms would make older books 
difficult to read, as we have no difficulty now in recognizing 
older forms such as ‘‘gentilman’’ or “liquorice.’^ Nor would 
it make the language anything but easier for foreigners, so 
long as the reforms did not apply to words of Latin origin, 
whicli are the common patrimony of Western civilization. 
The word written ‘‘nation,^' for example, should be kept in 
its present form (until we adopt an absolutely phonetic spell¬ 
ing for the entire language), because the written words 

national,‘international,’^ are used and recognized all 
over the earth. 

The real question as to Latin words is whether we might 
not profitably change our pronunciation in a few outstanding 
cases, like finite(pronounced with two long Us). We 
could more easily learn to say finlt or even fi'nit than to 
write ^‘feineit^’ or “fainait^^; we should preserve the rela¬ 
tionship with ‘‘infinite,^’ a much used word. 

As regards foreigners learning English, the most important 
improvement in our methods would be to indicate the tonic 
accent whenever it is found elsewhere than on the first syl¬ 
lable: contem'porary, deter'rent. 

(Reed also the Speech Principles given in this book under 
Syllables.) 

spelling rules. —The following are the three most generally needed 
rules: 

1. Droi3 final -e before adding a suffix 'which begins with a 
vowel: sale, salable (not saleable); force, forcible; guide, 
guidance. Exception: mileage with an e;—BUT keep the 
final e in the syllables -ce, -ge before an a or an o: manage, 
manageable; advantage, advantageous; trace, traceable (ex¬ 
cept: mortgagor, pledgor). 

2. Change final y preceded by a consonant to i before add¬ 
ing a suffix : try, trial; apply, appliance; pretty, prettier, pret¬ 
tiest; likeily, likelihood; lovely, loveliness. Except when the 
suffix begins with an i: try, trying; apply, applying. (The 
American spellings dryly, slyly, for drily, slily, are contrary 
both to rule and to the best English usage.) 

3. In one-syllable words ending in a short vowel with a 
single final consonant (like beg, get), or in longer words 
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ending in an accented short syllable with a final consonant 
(like admit', forbid'), the last consonant is doubled before 
adding a suffix beginning with a vowel; begging, getting, 
admitting, forbidding.—(This does not apply to long syl¬ 
lables : repair', repairing; or to unaccented syllables: trav'el, 
traveler.) 

Note. There is no such thing as a rule of any kind that 
works in all cases, in grammar or in anything else. Fairly 
complete rules for spelling are usually given in the Introduc¬ 
tion to good dictionaries. 

Read the important article on Rules of Word Division under 
Syllables in this book. 

to spend. Past tense spent.—Spend freely; expend judiciously; dis¬ 
burse out of controlled funds; waste recklessly; Kvish on 
somebody; squander an accumulation. 

One who spends his money foolishly.a spendthrift. 

One who will not .spend reasonable amounts.. .a miser. 

a sphere, see Round.—Figuratively, the sphere of one’s activities; 

scope of one’s ability; field w^herein one labors; province 
w herein one is competent; domain where one is master; realm 
wherein one is king; range wiicrein one can reach; depart¬ 
ment of an organization; bounds of reason. 

a spice, an aromatic flavoring substance of vegetable origin; a con¬ 
diment, literally ^‘tiling eaten wutli” not eaten by itself; a 
rel'ish, savory dish, especially a liquid sauce. 

Some words used on this subject 

Salt, pepper, cayenne, mustard, curry, pickles, sauce, cinna¬ 
mon, nutmegs, mace (tarragon), ginger, herbs, cloves, mint, 
spearmint, peppermint, paprika, caraway, ratafia (rat'a-fe'a), 
an'iseed, vanilla, j^istache or pistachio (pis-ta'shio), betel 
(bet'l) nut, licorice, allspice.—Articles of food usable by 
themselves (therefore not properly called condiments) are 
also used for flavoring others; onion, celery,,parsley, straw¬ 
berry, chocolate, maple sugar, etc. 

to spill. Past tense spilt or spilled. (From Anglo-Saxon spillan, ^‘to 
destroy.”) To spill a liquid, allow it to be wasted through 
overflowing or running over the edge of a container: “It's no 
use crying over spilt milk”; shed blood, in murder; slough 
(sluf), shed one’s skin, as a snake; let blood as physicians 
used to; drop something solid in a vertical line : “She dropped 
the pan and spilled the cream”; scatter various units in dif¬ 
ferent directions. 

to spin. Past tense, spun. Former past tense, span, as in; 

“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 

Latin filo ; hence fflature, the art of spinning; filament, a spun 
thread; filigree, thread-like jewelry. 

a spine, the human spinal colfimn or backbone; a thorny leaf; a 
prickle. Adjectives, spiny, thorny, difficult; spineless, fig¬ 
uratively, unenergetic. 
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spirit, life force; Spirit (with a capital S), God; a soul, individual 
unit of consciousness; a ghost, appearance of a departed 
form; essence, the unseen reality behind anything visible; 
morale (mo-rar) of a nation, an army, its optimism or pes¬ 
simism ; mettle of an individual, his power of conquest; dash, 
speed and courage shown by an individual; go (colloq.), pep 
(colloq.), ginger (colloq.); disposition, the sum total of one's 
natural tendencies; inclination, natural preference for a cer¬ 
tain course of action; temperament, one's physical constitu¬ 
tion and one's moral and intellectual tendencies taken as a 
whole. 

See Soul. 

spirited, adjective; not easily downed; enterprising, who seeks 
new fields to conquer; energetic, who does well and promptly 
what comes to his hand; pushful (colloq.); spunky (colloq.); 
snappy (slang). 

A spirited, enterprising man..a go-getter. 

to spit. Past tense spit. To throw saliva from the mouth; expecto¬ 
rate (technical). 

a spit; a slender pointed rod to hold meat while it roasts; also a 
narrow neck of land extending into the water, 
splendid, adjective; literally ^‘shining brightly"; magnificent, 
large and dignified; resplendent in its newness and polish, 
as a new uniform with brass butlons; glittering array of 
shining things; dazzling display of jewelry, which almost 
hurts the eyes; gorgeous uniforms, rich in the variety of their 
colors and ornaments; pictxiresque, such as would make a 
pleasing picture; pompous language or bearing, which befits 
high ceremonies of state; impressive, so presented as to com- 
mand attention; stately, imposing and formal; majestic, im¬ 
posing in its grandeur; grand, large and spectacularly pre¬ 
sented; luxurious, very costly; sumptuous, involving great 
luxury and expenditure; ostentatious display of wealth, for 
the purpose of exciting envy; pretentious, excessively spec¬ 
tacular and a trifle vulgar; munificent gift, showing great 
generosity; beautiful, harmoniously made and pleasing to 
the eye; superb, exceedingly well or artistically done; sublime 
ideal, ennobling in its spiritual appeal; solemn, marked by 
hushed silence and great respect. 

See Bright. 

to split. Past tenses, split. —To separate into almost equal parts, as 
by driving a wedge between; cleave profoundly; rend a piece 
of cloth, a garment; divide according to a plan; sunder 
(poetic) that which is united. 

a split or longitudinal crack; a breach in a city's defenses, through 
which one can pass; break in a continuous line; crack in a 
continuous surface, an incomplete break; a fissure in rocks; 
disagreement between parties; rift in the clouds; rupture of 
negotiations. 

split infinitive: ^‘To well do" is called a split infinitive because 
the word “well" is placed between “to" and “do." It is 
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generally better to avoid such constructions, not because they 
are grammatically wrong (which they are not), but because 
they are apt to break the rhythm of the phrase. 

to spoil. Past tense spoilt or spoiled. —To make unfit or less fit for 
future use; mar the appearance; damage in such a way as to 
cause material loss; destroy totally; defeat a purpose; impair 
an opportunity; ruin something valuable, render it totally 
unfit; vitiate a claim; murder (colloq.), butcher a piece of 
work, a story, an opportunity. 

spons-. Latin root meaning ‘‘answer.” Derived forms: sponsor, 
response, responsible. See Answer, 
spontaneous, adjective; not brought about by external forces; 
“spcx.t ::3 ()us combustion,” caused by natural heat; “a spon- 
taneou offer of help”; extemporaneous speech, without 
preparation; improvised arrangements in an emergency; un¬ 
premeditated offense; unintentional wrong-doing; unsolicited 
testimonial, advice; natural consequence; automatic, due to 
the operation of a mechanical device; free statement, out¬ 
spoken, without restraint. 

a spoonful (written with one 1) ; two spoonfuls (plural at the end 
of the whole word). 

One tablespoonful...% fluid ounce, or 14V2 cubic centimeters. 
One teaspoonful_1 fluid dram or 3% cubic centimeters. 

a sport, amusement, more particularly an organized and competi¬ 
tive group recreation, out-of-doors; athlStics, violent muscle¬ 
building exercise; play, action without serious aim; a game, 
a unit of organized play; fun, laughter-producing play; a 
diversion, which draws the mind away from care; a frSlic, 
scene of merrymaking, especially of younger people; rec¬ 
reation, amusement which “creates anew” the muscular 
system. 

Ball games played with a small ball thrown through the air: 

baseball (U. S.), cricket (England), tennis, fives, pingpong; 
(with a ball rolled along the ground) golf (golf club), 
croquet (kro-ka) (mallet), polo (stick), bowling, ninepins, 
hockey (stick, club), lacrosse; (with a large bladder ball) 
football, soccer (association), rugby (England, colloq.: 
rugger), basket-ball, pushball. 

Sports, etc., depending on devices other than balls: archery 
(bow and arrow), gymnastics (trapeze, rings, bars), hunting, 
shooting (gun, rifle), fishing (rod, line, net), cycling (bi¬ 
cycle), motoring (automobile), aviation (aeroplane), yacht¬ 
ing (yacht), camping (tent), riding (horse), quoits, skittles. 
Ice sports: skating, skiing, tobogganing, curling (curling- 
stone), ice hockey. 

Indoor games. See Games. 

a spot, a small, well-defined place; the location of a store, a house, 


Fronandation key. Vowels & S I 5 a y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mate, my; & 6 I 6 A f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not. nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long Towel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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its place in reference to its surroundings; a mark, done in¬ 
tentionally ; a blot, disfiguring; blotch, untidy; brand with a 
hot iron; stain, chemical; smear with tar, grease, etc.; Speck, 
tiny round mark; smudge with paint, soot. 

Spotless.immaculate; unsullied. 

a spouse, husband or wife; partner in any venture ; mate, who shares 
one’s ''meat,” a helper; consort, who shares one’s fate. 

to spread. Past tense spread. — To enlarge the surface of a thing 
without changing its real size: ^'to spread butter over a piece 
of toast,” "spread the news”; to stretch in length only, as 
a rubber band; expand in all directions: "a metal expands 
when heated”; swell by absorption, as a tissue gradually fill¬ 
ing with liquid; dilate as the puj)il of the eye ; distend as 
the nostrils; unfurl a flag to the breeze; deploy, as an army 
extending its front by decreasing its depth; extend the limits 
of something; unroll something rolled up; aggrandize an in¬ 
stitution, by increasing its prestige; amplify a sound, a state¬ 
ment, by making it clearer or more exyflicit; diffuse a light by 
placing a surface before it to break its direct rays; wax 
larger, as the moon; circulate a report; sprawl along a sur¬ 
face, stretch oneself at length. 

Information spread for a purpose.propaganda. 

See also in the dictionary many words beginning with the 
prefixes e-, ex- or dis-, which indicate a movement away from 
a center, 

to spring. Past tense, sprang; past participle, sprung: he has 
sprung. (The structure of this word indicates all its various 
meanings: a penetrating movement, S, appearing suddenly, 
P, and coming to a sudden stop, NG.) —To appear to the eye; 
jump out of something that acted as an obstacle (see Jump) ; 
start, come unexpectedly; dart like an arrow; dash reck¬ 
lessly through obstacles; rush confusedly in all directions; 
flow as water; rise from a depth; issue as a family, a stream 
of water; prance as a horse. 

the spring, first season of the year. Latin ver, vern- ; hence vernal, of 
the spring: "vernal foliage.” French printemps; adjective, 
printannier, meaning "first time”; hence potage printannier, 
soup with spring vegetables. 

a spring of water, where it comes naturally to the surface of the 
ground; a well, below ground level; a fountain, spouting 
water through artificial jets; the source or origin of anything, 
the point where it first appears: "the sources of the Nile.” A 
fount, poetic. 

See Source. 

a spy. Plural spies. (To spy, spying, spied.) One sent to watch 
from an unsuspected position, as in enemy territory; a scout, 
one sent ahead to reconnoiter; a traitor, one who delivers his 
friends’ side to their enemies; an informer, one who secretly 
gives inside information; an eavesdropper, one who listens at 
keyholes, in corridors and when people are not on their guard; 
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a delator, one who secretly brings accusations against an¬ 
other; a detective, one who investigates crimes or mysteries; 
an intelligence man, one employed by a government service 
to discover facts secretly (the name given by a government to 
its own spies). 


Practice of spying.es'pionage. 

One who shoots at an enemy from a distance or 
under cover .a sniper. 


a square; abbreviated, in measurements only, sq.; a plane figure 
having four equal sides; a rectangle, four right angles, but 
not all sides necessarily equal; a pane of glass; a plaza, open 
space in a city. 

Square brackets [ ] are used in printing to indicate an 
interruption; as when a writer inserts words of his own in 
a quotation. ‘‘That winter [i.e., in 1815] great events were 
to happen.’^ 

to squeeze (squeezing, squeezed). See Press. 

to stab (stabbing, stabbed). See Pierce. 

a stage, literally “standing placeor stopping place; hence the two 
meanings: platform and progress (or step forward); a plat¬ 
form, raised boards, large enough to accommodate one or 
more; rostrum, pulpit or platform for one speaker; pulpit in 
church, for a preacher; the stage (figuratively), the theater 
or theatre, a place where shows are given; the drama 
(dra'ma), serious plays; acting, the performance of the 
artists; the movies or motion pictures or the cJn'ema, ani¬ 
mated photographs thrown on a screen; vaudeville (v5dVil) 
or variety, a mixture of sung, spoken and acted entertain¬ 
ments ; a stage coach or bus. 

See Theatre. 

to stain by dipping in or splashing with a strong coloring substance; 

discolor as with an acid; tarnish a polished surface; soil a 
clean thing; sully a reputation; dye by adding color. 

a stain on one^s character, etc.; blot which covers up the good; 

smirch, impression left by something dirty; aspersion, 
“sprinkling^’ as by somebody’s remarks; stigma, applied by 
society; brand, permanent mark of infamy; blemish, what¬ 
ever mars the surface; flaw, defect in the structure, as in a 
gem; fault, shortage of something which should be there; 
defect, shortcoming; imperfection, which prevents the object 
from being perfect; speck, small piece attached to the sur¬ 
face ; spot, small mark left by staining substance. 

to stand. Past tenses, stood. Latin sto; hence constant, which 
“stands together,” unchanging; establish, to “cause to stand 
up”; resist, stand back or against; persist, stand or stay right 
through.—To be on one’s feet, be motionless; remain where 
one was; stay in one place; rest calmly; continue a course of 
action once begun; stop, cease to move. To endure suffering 
patiently; bear a burden; tolerate a wrong temporarily; suffer 
without resistance. 
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Upstanding .erect. 

Standing still.motionless. 


standard, adjective, serving as a model; authoritative statement, 
account, coming from one who knows; average quality, no 
better and no worse than most; normal conditions, neither 
too high nor too low.— A standard, noun. See Pattern; the 
flag of a country; the banner of a society, etc. 

a stanza, a group of verses forming one unit of a poem. 

a star. Latin stella; hence stellar, pertaining to the stars; a con¬ 
stellation, an apparent group of stars. Greek aster; hence an 
aster, a flower with radiating petals; astron'omy, science of 
the heavens; astrology, fortune-telling by the stars; dis¬ 
astrous, ''contrary to the stars,’’ unlucky; asterisk, star used 
in printing.—In popular usage, a star is any luminous celes¬ 
tial body, including the planets which revolve around the 
sun; in astronomy, a star is always a sun, or the center of a 
system which revolves around it.—Figuratively, a motion pic¬ 
ture or theatrical actor or actress whose name appears on the 
advertisements before the name of the play itself; a featured 
player, whose name appears after that of the play; a screen 
luminary (hackneyed phrase). 

Shooting past at star speed.meteor^ic. 

to start, move quickly, as in surprise, or with the intention of going 
somewhere; to begin informally; commence formally; cause 
something to happen; inaugurate an era, a new policy; ini¬ 
tiate somebody into some mysteries; embark in an enterprise; 
launch a ship, a campaign; spring a mechanism. 

(Thing) hardly started, incomplete... .inchoate (in'ko-at, ad¬ 
jective). 

a start, "going forth”; beginning, informal; commencement, 
formal; inauguration of an era, a policy; initiation of some¬ 
body into some mysteries; a new departure from tradition; 
impulse, strong desire to act; the outset of a long-winded 
affair; the gen'esis or beginning of something involved; a 
send-off (colloq.), friendly acclaiming of one wdio is leaving; 
a lead or guidance to some opportunity; an entrance into a 
closed place or society; an introduction to a person or an 
opportunity; apprenticeship to a trade. 

to state. See Say or Speak. 

a state, way of being at a certain timer "a state of unrest”; con¬ 
dition, temporary way of being: "in good condition”; situa¬ 
tion, place considered in relation to its surroundings; status 
(bookish word), case to be discussed; plight, desperate state; 
circumstance, modifying event. In the sense of political unit: 
a state or country ; a province, part of a country; a govern¬ 
ment, the men at the head, or the method used; a common¬ 
wealth or republic ; a mon'archy. 

a statement, something said formally; an affirmation, solemn decla¬ 
ration; an assertion, personal and not proved; a declaration, 
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public and formal; a protestation of something doubted; an 
allegation of a wrong; an exposition in detail, 
stationary, adjective: which is not to be moved. Do not confuse 
with the noun stationery (with an e), paper goods, 
statist'ics, the science of stating and forecasting facts by means 
of tabulated results. 

Some words used on this subject 

Katio (of one quantity to another, the proportion between 
the two); quota (assigned proportion); average; maximum, 
minimum, percentage, per cent, distribution, variation, error, 
probability, recurrence. 

a st&tue, a sculptured and nearly life-size reproduction of a figure 
in a permanent material; statuette, small statue; a statuary, 
one who makes statues; a statuesque pose; a sculptor, 
sta'tus, pronounced like State. 

a st&tute, a written law, made by a constituted body, as opposed to 
the common or unwritten law. Adjective: statutory, 
to stay. Past tense stayed (old form staid). Latin maneo, mansum; 

hence to remain, stay instead of going on; permanent, in¬ 
tended to remain; mansion, a dwelling place.—To stop some¬ 
thing moving; abide in a place, with a person, permanently; 
dwell in a place; inhabit a place; sojourn, make a short stay; 
linger, hate to go; lodge, in a limited and temporary manner, 
steadfast or stedfast, immovable; staunch supporter; fixed belief; 
constant endeavor, companion, suitor, 
to steal. Past tense, stole; past participle, stolen. —To appropriate 
something to one’s own use, unlawfully; purloin an article, 
by carrying it away; swindle a person out of a thing by clever 
tricks; rob a person or a place with violence; pilfer a thing, 
plunder pettily; filch small articles from a place, pettily; 
thieve, stealthily; abstract an object from a difficult place; 
commit larceny, legal phrase for any kind of theft; embezzle 
trust funds; bilk a person by tricking him out of his due; 
fleece a fool by taking all his money by fraud; loot a place 
by taking booty; convert to one’s own use property held in 
trust. See Take. 

Stealing in the night by force.burglary. 

Love of theft and robbery.I^redatory instincts. 

To steal a writer’s or composer’s ideas, 
words or music.to plagiarize a com¬ 

position. 

Adjectives: surreptitious, done carefully to avoid detection: 
*‘a surreptitious transfer of goods”; clandes'tine, attended by 
great secrecy, unauthorized: a clandes'tine meeting; furtive, 
not done openly: furtive glances.” 
steam, the gas formed by water after it reaches boiling point at 
100° C. or 212° F. Latin vapor; hence the English word 
vapor, which, however, refers to a gas, smoke, fume or to 
moisture produced without boiling and from other sources 
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than water. Greek atmos; hence ftt inospherd, the mass of 
vapors surrounding the earth. 

a step, unit of unaided progress; distance from one point to another; 
pace, rate of speed; rung of a ladder; gait, way of walking; 
footprint, mark left by the sole of the foot; a move of any 
part of the body in any direction; a decision by the mind 
after weighing facts. 

To take the fatal step.to cross the Rubicon. 

The first step.the initial step. 

To keep step.to march. 

stern (adjective), requiring unhesitating obedience: stern 

parent, a stern command'^; strict orders, discipline, allowing 
no latitude; rigorous enforcement; austere countenance, due 
to self-restraint; grim visage, silently ferocious; rigid rule; 
severe punishment, lacking in gentleness; harsh tone of voice, 
grating; sharp reprimand; relentless vengeance. 

to stick. Past tense, stuck. Originally 'Ho pierce^’; hence to re¬ 
main fixed, to adhere or cause to adhere: "the pins stuck or 
driven in a cushion tend to stick (or adhere) to it.*' To 
adhere to an opinion, a cause; adhere to a body through an 
adhesive substance; cling tenaciously to something, as in a 
tight embrace; cleave faithfully to a principle; hang loosely 
from something; cohere or stick together; attach something 
to something else as with a peg, nail or cord; agglomerate or 
gather in a mass; agglutinate, or combine as if glued to¬ 
gether, without change of form; gum one thing to another; 
cement firmly, as a friendship that has passed through trials; 
persist or remain as before, despite opposition; persevere in 
a good resolution. 

Stick-to-it-iveness .perseverance. 


a stick, long and thin piece: "a stick of wood”; a cane, walking 
stick; a fairy’s magic wand (wand); a rod, slender stick, 
especially one used to inflict punishment; a pole, very long 
slender piece of wood; a switch, flexible rod; club, massive 
stick, larger at one end. 

Orchestra conductor's stick- . . ...I 

Field marshal's stick.) 

sticky, adjective; which adheres readily; adhesive, having the 
quality of ready adherence: "adhesive plaster”; viscous, 
sticky liquid; cl^my, cold and sticky; a clinging vine; tena¬ 
cious in one’s purposes; pasty, like dough, 
stiff, adjective; unbending, unchanging, which does not weaken : 
"a stiff breeze”; erect, standing up; rigid, firm; unbending 
attitude; unyielding disposition; obstinate person; stubborn 
in maintaining his viewpoint; a hard fight; a prolonged 
battle; a tense situation; strong emotions; ]^h courage. 


PronuiiclatiO]i key. Vowels & 8 I 5 il y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mnte. my; & 8 Y 6 t f 
ae in mat, met, mitt, not, nnt. pity; A as in father; 8r as in mei^; er m in mercer; on m in 
loud: an as in lend. Tonic accent (') efter stressed syUeble. Long rowel in unstressed 
eyllnole prononneed as donbtfnl (A in senete). Consonents: g alweys gs in yo; th »s in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng at in sing or in singer ; ng*g es ng in finger. See Syllebles. 
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still, adjective, motionless; calm, habitually; quiet, not noisy; 
inert, not able to move itself. 

a stim'ulant, something that induces temporary action followed by 
depression, like drink; a stim'ulus, an incentive to action, 
like the promise of a reward; a cordial, ‘‘heartening” drink; 
a tSnic, restoring the “tone” of the organism; an intoxicant, 
which causes partial paralysis of nerve centers; a bracer 
(colloq.); an appetizer, French aperitif, drink before a meal. 

stingy (stm^ji), adjective; opposite of generous; mean, who in¬ 
tends to act in an unfriendly way; av&ricious, who keeps his 
money closely; tight (colloq.), not easily induced to spend; 
miserly, who has money, yet lives in discomfort; penurious, 
afraid of a shortage in the supplies; parsimonious, who hands 
out supplies sparingly. 

to stir (stirring, stirred), as with a handled device; agitate rapidly; 

excite somebody; rouse sentiment; stimulate, rouse to action; 
raise a question. 

See Shake. 

the stomach (stumTik); belly (vulgar); abdo^'men (scientific); en¬ 
trails. 

a stone. Latin lapis; hence a lap'idary, expert in precious stones; 

to lap'idate somebody, stone to death; dMp'idated building, 
whose stones are falling down. Latin petra, a rock; hence 
to p8trlfy, turn to stone; pStroleum, “rock-oil”; Peter, name 
of the Apostle who was “like a rock”; a pStrel, bird who 
appears to “walk on the sea,” like St. Peter in the Gospel 
narrative. Greek lithos; hence UthSg'raphy, printing by 
means of impression on a stone; mSn'olith, “single stone” 
monument.—A gem or precious stone. 

In England, the stone is a .14-lb. weight. “He weighs 10 
stone 12,” i.e., 152 lb. (A stone is half of a “quarter hun¬ 
dredweight,” the English cwt. being 112 lb. and the English 
ton 2240 lb.) 

The i)rincipal precious stones are: dramond, ruby (red), 
em'erald (grass green), sapphire (saLlr, blue), turquoise 
(tur-koyz', greenish blue); topaz (yellow), garnet (pome¬ 
granate color), am'ethyst (bluish), opal (iridescent), moon¬ 
stone, aquamarine, beryl, carnelian (reddish), jade (green), 
la'pis l&z'uli (literally “the azure stone,” blue), ag'ate 
(striped), on^yx. 

to stoop, bend forward or lean forward; (figuratively) to conde¬ 
scend to contemptible means: “She stoops to conquer.” 

to stop, to bring to an end or bring to rest; close a place; check a 
growth; impede progress; break oflf relations; suspend a privi¬ 
lege ; arrest something threatening; Abrogate a law by act of 
authority; annul a deed, make it void; prevent something 
from happening; interrupt during the proceedings; cut short 
an argument; adjourn a meeting, by consent; restrain some¬ 
body or something, prevent actiob; stay one ’s hand; suppress 
a nuisance; stem the tide; halt by military order; parry a 
blow; interpose an obstacle in the way of something.—To 
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come to an end; pause temporarily; cease for good; halt 
according to a plan. 


Stopping (motionless).immo'blle. 

Act of stopping, coming to an end.cessation. 

Something that causes a stop.an impediment. 


a stop.— Pull stop, see Period. 

a store, quantity of supplies, or place where they are kept; a shop, 
small, for retail trade; warehouse, for wholesale or storage; 
supply, available quantity, especially in its raw state; stock, 
quantity ready and expected to be drawn on: “The greater 
the supply of a commodity, the less it is likely to be kept in 
large stocks”; reserve, source of supply for contingent use; 
accumulation of goods of which the supply has been greater 
than the demand; fund, great quantity of money, informa¬ 
tion, etc.; hoard, quantity secretly preserved; a magazine, 
storehouse for military supplies; arsenal for arms and ex¬ 
plosives; armory for weapons; repos'itory, depository for 
furniture or anything; safe, piece of furniture built for safe¬ 
guarding supplies; vault, safe built in a wall; safe deposit 
vault in a bank, where valuable documents are kept; treasury, 
where national funds are kept; cache (khsh, arctic), a hole 
in the ground, or a hut built on high poles, where provisions 
are hidden from wild animals. 

to store (storing, storage), lay up, keep safely for future use; 
stock an article, have it habitually for sale; preserve some¬ 
thing in the same condition; put up for future use; reserve 
something without touching it until a contingency arises; 
save something that would be destroyed; hoard secretly • 
g&ther haphazard; collect discriminatingly; accumulate by 
degrees; stow away, conceal for future use; stack up in quan¬ 
tities, untidily; load up against shortage; garner wheat, etc., 
in a granary. 

a storm, great atmospheric disturbance, indicated by a low barom'- 
eter and generally a high wind (up to 80 miles an hour); a 
tempest, poetic; blizzard, cold, snow and wind; squall, sudden 
gust; gale, wind of 25 to 75 miles an hour; hurricane, wind 
over 80 miles an hour, rain and thunder; cyclone, wind 
traveling in a circle; whirlwind; tornado, funnel-shaped 
wrecking cloud; typhoon (tl-foon'), in the Orient, 
stormy atmosphere; rough water; foul weather; severe storm; 
wild waves; strong current; uproarious meeting; violent in¬ 
vective. 

a story, account of a particular event, true or invented; history, 
true account in sequence; narrative, long, explanatory ac¬ 
count; Iggend, mythical story; fable, story with a lesson; 
apolSgue, fable; a fib (colloq.), a harmless lie; a whopper 
(colloq.), a story that is a lie. 


Belonging to fiction, not to history.ISg'endary. 

A writer of fables.fabulist. 

Almost too large to be true.fab'ulous. 
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straight, adjective. Latin rectus; hence to rectify or straighten 
out an error; erect, upright, standing up vertically; direct, 
‘‘straight through.’^— Vertical, at right angles with the 
horizon; rectilinear, in a straight line, not curved; honest 
person, actuated by honorable motives; just person, desirous 
of giving each his due; plain reasons, clearly stated. 

Opposites: crooked, angular, zigzag, tortuous, devious, sin'- 
uous. 

to strain, twist and pull: “to strain one's nerves," over-exert them; 
filter, ooze, percolate, like a liquid through a porous sub¬ 
stance ; sprain a ligament; stretch to breaking point, as one's 
patience. 

a strainer, device with a mesh bottom for separating liquids from 
solids; sieve (siv), for separating different sizes or for keep¬ 
ing out coarser articles; colander (kiirander), for kitchen use 
with vegetables; percolator, for coffee, etc., in which a liquid 
drips through a loose mass; filter, to remove impurities from 
a liquid; screen for metals and ore; sep'arator, mechanical 
device for cream or grain; riddle, for separating rocks of 
different sizes; pore of the skin or of earthenware, small 
aperture through which liquids may pass, 
strange, adjective; presenting an unfamiliar appearance; unusual, 
not like others; unfamiliar, not seen before; unwonted (un- 
wun'ted) behavior, not customary; odd, without precedent; 
foreign (forln), from another land; alien, belonging to an¬ 
other group or country; baroque (bar5k^), grdtesque style, 
architecture; fantas'tic; weird (werd), unearthly; uncanny, 
a stratum, plural strata or stratums. —continuous mass of rock 
of one origin or period, divided into layers or beds; in the 
excavation of ancient cities, each successive civilization as 
indicated by the ruins of its edifices; hence a social class: 
“They moved in different social strata." 
to stray (straying, strayed). —To wander from a set place; deviate 
from a straight course; roam aimlessly; rove habitually; 
ramble in search of unknown amusement; migrate to another 
country for a prolonged stay. 

Straying away from the path (figuratively).aberration. 

Wandering or lost domestic animal.a stray. 

a street, highway between houses; road, highway from one town or 
part of one town to another; avenue, highway leading to an 
important place; boulevard (boole-vard), broad street with 
sidewalks planted with trees; turnpike, a highway on which 
one comes to a toll gate; a toll road; causeway, a highway 
across marshy ground; thoroughfare, a highway that leads 
into another (“No thoroughfare" means “one cannot or must 
not pass"; U. S. signs on an incomplete street usually read: 
“This is not a through street"; such a street is called in 
French an impasse: “Impasse So-and-So," a word which 
English might well adopt in this acceptation); alley, nar¬ 
row way at the side or back of buildings; pavement, part of 
the road which is firmly built (in U. S. a permanent road; in 
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England, the ordinary name of the sidewalk, the other part 
being called ‘Hhe roadway’’ or ‘‘the middle of the road”); 
sidewalk (U. S. only), the place for pedestrians at the side 
of a road (called in England “the pavement”); path, a way 
for one or two pedestrians; walk, a narrow way for pedes¬ 
trians; passage, a narrow street or way, as a covered way for 
shoppers in an “arcade” or buildings with stores on each 
side; row (ro), a narrow street lined with houses or shops 
(England), sometimes with a second-story sidewalk along the 
stores; lane, a way between hedges; green lane, a grassy way 
between hedges. 

strength, personal muscular power; power, ability to do; might 
(poetic); energy, inherent power; potency oi‘ a drug; sinews, 
muscular strength; vigor, activity of mind or body; stam'ina, 
native endurance; brawn, brute strength; vitality, native re¬ 
sistance and buoyancy; caliber, measure ot one’s energy; 
capacity, ability to receive; eflSciency, ability to achieve with 
least effort; solidity of an object, resistance to breakage or 
dissolution; firmness, resistance to pressure; toughness, re¬ 
sistance to tearing; elasticity, ability to stand being pulled. 

to strengthen, make strong; reinforce a thing, an army, by adding 
to it; fortify a person against calamity, etc.; confirm an 
opinion; corroborate another’s statement that seemed in¬ 
credible ; intensify an emotion; support a cause, a theory, a 
loose panel; brace something, steady it by means of an added 
piece; increase one’s faith, knowledge; heighten one’s respect. 

to stretch (spelled like fetch, vetch, with a t before ch). Latin tendo, 
tensum, hence tension, a stretching; extend, to stretch out; 
distend, to stretch away.—To extend in one direction ; expand 
in several directions; strain, twist and pull in opposite direc¬ 
tions ; tighten, leaving little room for play. 

strict adjective; a strict rule, to be enforced exactly; stern parent, 
stern command, requiring unhesitating obedience; stringent 
obligation; precise formulation; exact amount; rigorous en¬ 
forcement ; rigid determination; scrupulous care; austere 
countenance, due to self-restraint; peremptory order, not to 
be even discussed; inexorable justice, not to be changed by 
prayer; relentless vigor; harsh tone of voice, grating; impera¬ 
tive necessity; unyielding, infiexible, unbending, uncom¬ 
promising, unswerving person; scrupulous as to the rights of 
others; conscientious, who needs no watching. 

to strike. Past tense, struck: “He had struck oil”; adjective form, 
especially in the sense of “calamity,” stricken: “stricken 
wuth paralysis.”—To strike once or twice; hit, make a sudden 
contact with, often accidentally; cuff with the flat of the 
hand; slap with a flat surface; knock with something heavy; 
whack, give a smart blow; box the ears; smite, poetic; pommel 
(pum'el) with fists or with handle of a weapon; collide acci¬ 
dentally with; beat repeatedly; pound heavily; bang sud¬ 
denly, once; cudgel with a club; drub thoroughly; thump with 
something heavy, causing a dull sound; thrash, beat to pieces; 
belabor somebody with many blows; buffet, hit in every direc- 
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tion, and prevent from reaching one^s aim, as “buffeted by 
the waves^^; maul, tear and bruise: “mauled by a lion”; lick 
(colloquial), punish, defeat.—A wham, a whang (colloquial), 
a heavy blow.—To strike or go on strike, jointly refuse to 
continue working. When the employers close the plant on 
account of a disagreement with their employees, this is called 
a lock-out, and the workers are said to be locked out. One 
imported to take the place of a striking workman is a strike¬ 
breaker; he is called by the strikers a scab (U. S.) or a black¬ 
leg (British). 

to string. Past tense strung. 

a string, slender line; cord, heavier than a string; twine, two or 
more strands of hemp twisted together; rope, very heavy, 
made of several strands twisted together, themselves consist¬ 
ing of similar but smaller twisted strands; thread, very thin 
(cotton, silk, etc.); chain, made of links, often of metal; ffla- 
ment, especially metallic; braid, interlaced; wire, thin strand 
of metal. 

to strip. Past tense stripped. — To remove with a quick gesture a 
close-fitting cover, leaving the underpart bare: “to strip a 
narrative of its embellishments”; deprive somebody of an 
advantage; rob somebody of his own property; bare heart¬ 
lessly something that has been kept covered; disclose a secret; 
dismantle a house, a building; divest' somebody of a dignity; 
unfrock a priest. 

to strive. Past tense, strove; past participle, striven: “I have 
striven.”—To make an earnest endeavor: “strive to do 
right”; endeavor, “take it as a duty”; labor, work per¬ 
sistently ; compete with another who is seeking the same prize; 
contend for a j^rize, in rivalry with somebody; differ from 
somebody else in one^s views. 

a stroke, a sudden powerful movement; “a stroke of luck”; a blow, 
a heavy movement which reaches someliody: “He was hit a 
smart blow”; hit, sudden contact, often accidental; slap with 
a flat surface; shock, encounter with a heavy mass; tap, gentle 
touch with a small surface: “a tap of the finger”; lash, with a 
whip: “ten strokes of the lash”; stripe, mark left by whip¬ 
ping or beating with a rod; an attack of paralysis; a calam'ity, 
great and sudden misfortune. 

to stroll along, walk contentedly; saunter purposelessly; promenade 
sociably; stride with long swinging steps; strut arrogantly; 
plod dejectedly; trudge tiredly; me&nder in indirect course; 
ramble, looking for novelty. 

strong, adjective; powerful, able to do; pdtent drug; brawny 
muscles; sturdy person, built with a powerful frame; robust 
constitution; vigorous action; s51id mass not easily dispersed; 
dynSm'ic leader; determined course of action; cogent argu¬ 
ment, which makes hesitation impossible; emphatic statement, 

Pronunciation key. Vowels » e ! 5 H 7 as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, mj; & ft 1 6 H t 
as in mat, met. mitt. not. nut, pity] & as in father; dr ae in merry; er aa in mercer; on as in 
loud; au aa in laud. Tonic accent (') after atreaaed syllable. Long vowel in unatresaed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Oonaonants; g always ae inJfo; th aa in thief; 
dh aa th in mother; ng aa in aing or in aiager; ng-g aa ng in finger. See Syllablea. 
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made with great force; loud expression, to be heard afar; 
earnest endeavor, strong and sincere; energetic disposition; 

influential help; fresh breeze. 

stubborn, adjective; not to be moved by reason: ‘‘a stubborn 
man’’; obstinate person, who persists in his own course de¬ 
spite warnings; opinionated, who will not yield to the judg¬ 
ment of others; perverse, who goes contrary to common 
sense; pig-headed (colloq.), unyielding from pride; bigoted, 
unyielding from prejudice; conceited person, who thinks too 
much of his own worth; dogged resolution, not to be changed 
by anything; ob'durate in his sin, who does not repent; 
despStic rule, not to be argued with; positive statement, ad¬ 
mitting of no contradiction; wilful conduct, governed by 
self-assertion; refractory metal, ore, person, not responsive to 
treatment; tena'cious hold, which keeps what it has. 

Btu''pSned, rendered stupid and senseless, as by drink; astonished 
at an unexpected occurrence; amazed, entirely at a loss to 
find his way about; dazed by excess of light, by sudden suc¬ 
cess, grief, fear, etc.; bewildered by a variety of things from 
which to choose; stunned, rendered senseless by a sudden 
blow; petrified, turned to stone; intoxicated with liquor; 
drugged with a narcotic; doped (colloq.), drugged. 

stupid person or action, showing slowness of understanding; fool¬ 
ish, doing things unreasonably; unintelligent, lacking in un¬ 
derstanding; heavy, lacking in spirituality; dull, unrespon¬ 
sive; dense, very slow in his mental processes; thick-headed 
(figuratively) ; silly person, action, remarks, showing lack of 
maturity; asinine remark, showing lack of reason; idiotic 
action, showing lack of judgment. 

style, a particular manner or method: ‘‘literary style,” “clothing 
styles”; fashion, the changing manner; mode, way of doing 
things; vogue, popular acceptance; character, the peculiar 
arrangement of smaller features which make one thing or 
person distinct from another; ton (French), the “tone” or 
quality: “bon ton,” high tone; taste, the quality of pleasing 
those who have finer sensitiveness: “good color taste.” 

In Writing style is the art of expressing one’s thoughts 
in an acceptable way. It is dependent upon: (1) the writer’s 
personality, including the clearness (logic, grammar), beauty 
and novelty of his conceptions; (2) the reader’s individuality, 
including his acquired knowledge and his habits of mind; 
(3) compliance with laws of speech music, including the 
choice of euphonious words and the harmonious grouping of 
phrases; (4) compliance with psychological laws, including, 
attention, suggestion, association; (5) compliance with dra-."' 
matic laws, including suspense, climax, motivation and char^ 
acterization. It has been said that “the style is the man,” 
and that “writing maketh an exact man.” 

In Printing, the style of a publication is the particular 
selection of type faces, use of capital letters, spelling, punc¬ 
tuation, paragraphing, etc., which may vary from one print¬ 
ing establishment to another, or from one publication to an- 
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other, but which have to be consistent within the same 
publication. 

stylish, adjective; in accord with latest tastes; chic (French: 
shik), smart, distinctive; fS,shionable, as done or worn by 
leaders; elegant, indicating refinement; modish, in accord 
with prevailing fashions. 

su. Sound heard in suit (clothes), to sue in court, pseudo (false), 
to subdue (sub-du") a rebel tribe, an unruly desire; overcome an 
obstacle; overpower one who resists; subjugate one’s pas¬ 
sions, one enemies, bring them under the yoke; vanquish 
an enemy in battle; conquer an enemy's stronghold or terri¬ 
tory; enslave a population; tone down, soften a color, a tone, 
a voice; tame a wild animal; master one that thought himself 
equal; extirpate weeds; keep down a noxious growth; abate 
a nuisance. 

a suVject (accent on first syllable), literally ^‘one who lies under,’’ 
one who submits to another; a subject of a monarchy; a citi¬ 
zen of a republic; a patient under treatment; a case, as re¬ 
garded abstractly by the doctor; a Spiritualist medium; the 
theme or fundamental idea of a composition; text or quotation 
on which a sermon is based; matter or contents of a book. 

In Grammar, the subject is the thing spoken about; the 
thing said about the subject is called the predicate. (sub¬ 
ject) am reading (predicate).” ‘‘The dog (subject) has 
bitten the little girl (predicate).” The subject must agree 
with its verb in person and in number: “I (first person, sin¬ 
gular) am (first person, singular)”; “He (third person, 
singular) is (third person, singular)”; “They (third person, 
plural) are (all persons, plural).” If there are several sub¬ 
jects, the verb is plural: “He and I (two subjects) are 
(plural).” With alternative subjects, the verb is singular 
and agrees generally with the nearest subject: “He or I 
(alternative subjects, one third j)erson, one firvSt person) am 
(singular, first person to agree with last mentioned subject) 
going.” 

In practice this rule is often broken, the plural form (He 
or I are going) being used to avoid the pedantic forms “He 
or I am,” “Neither he nor I am.” In that case, as in the 
use of the pronouns we, you, they with a singular meaning, 
the plural form is merely a substitute for a non-existent mixed 
form in the singular. See They. 

The subject of a sentence may be a noun (dog, man, busi¬ 
ness, work), or a pronoun (he, I, you, she), or a phrase used 
as a noun: “To work is to progress” (“to work” is a part 
of a verb, used as a noun) ; “Endeavoring to arrive in time 
will not get us out of trouble” (the verbal phrase “endeavor¬ 
ing to arrive in time” is the subject). 

See also Who, Whom. 

to subject', verb (accent on second syllable). 

sub'ject to, adjective; under unavoidable influences: “She is sub¬ 
ject to fits of hysteria”; liable to punishment; apt to do some¬ 
thing, naturally; likely to happen, 
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submissive, adjective; who follows the will of others; obedient, 
willingly; passive, negatively; mddest, not ^elf-seeking; meek 
by disposition; self-sacrificing through nobleness of charac¬ 
ter; bumble through lack of conceit; self-effacing, through 
modesty; deferential to somebody in a particular instance; 
resigned to one’s fate; shy in the presence of strangers; tame 
animal. 

Opposites: defiant in a particular case; arrogant, claiming 
undue rights; rebellious against authority; despotic, seeking 
to rule arbitrarily; domineering, who imposes his personality, 
a subor'dinate, one placed under another, in an organization (this 
term implies no contempt) ; an inferior, implying mild con¬ 
tempt ; a sub'altern or subalt'ern, military; an underling, im¬ 
plying great contempt; an understrapper (colloq.). 
subor'dina'tion, assigning to a lower place; in art, logic, and lit¬ 
erature, the keeping down of details that would distract the 
attention from the principal part of the theme. 

Opposites: display, featuring. 

suVsequent, which follows at a later time: After a writer has an¬ 
tagonized his readers, subsequent attempts to win their favor 
are doomed to failure”; following, which happens imme¬ 
diately after; posterior, which did not happen before an¬ 
other: *^The invention of the automobile is posterior to that 
of the revolver”; future, later than now. 
a sub'sidy, help for something that does not pay well enough, or 
secret help to a loyal supporter; subvention to a philanthropic 
or noble purpose. ‘^Many commercial shipping lines can only 
exist on government subsidies.” ‘^The British government 
decided to subsidize the coal industry.” France subven¬ 
tions her great national theaters and opera houses.” 

See Allowance. 

to subsist" (subsistence), barely live, continue to exist: “He subsists 
on an insufficient diet”; inhere in, be part of the nature of. 
a substance, literally that which “stands under” appearances; the 
important part, a large amount; wealth, position; “A man 
of substance, a substantial citizen.” Material, stuff, texture. 
In philosophy, contrasted to the essence and the accidents, 
a suVstItute, which “stands for another thing,” and not quite so 
good; a makeshift, not satisfactory; an apology for a thing, 
very poor; a duplicate, just like it; a vicar (adjective vicari¬ 
ous), person who takes another’s less important duties; a 
locum tenens, who takes a clergyman’s or doctor’s place 
during his vacation; an understudy, especially theatrical; a 
representative, who has the right to act; a surrogate, magis¬ 
trate ; a lieutenant, next in charge; a right-hand man. 

See also Subordinate. 

to substitute one thing for another, supply another thing not quite 
so good or not desired in the place of the first; to substitute 
for a person, take his place in a game, for a duty, etc.; sup¬ 
plant somebody, succeed in securing the position that he held, 
as in a person’s affections. 

subtle, adjective (pronounced sfitl, without a b sound; the b 
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sound is also dropped in subtlety, but generally pronounced 
in subtile, subtility; “a subtle suggestion, a subtle argument, 
a subtle perfume*’); not easily perceived, not obtrusive; elu¬ 
sive, difficult to catch; deHcate, very fine; atten'uated, which 
has been ‘‘made less”; pen'etrative smell, which goes deeply 
through. 

a subven'tion, added help for a noble or philanthropic purpose; a 
sub^sldy, additional payments to help out something that does 
not pay well enough, or to pay a loyal supporter.—^“European 
countries subsidize their merchant marines and subvention 
their leading theaters.” 

to succeed (silk-sed^ spelled like proceed, with two e’s, unlike recede, 
concede, intercede).—To attain the desired object, achieve 
success; to prosper, enjoy good fortune; thrive, grow in 
vigor; triumph over one’s enemies; overcome obstacles; sur¬ 
mount difficulties; gain an object; attain one’s desires. 

In another sense: to succeed somebody, come after him, as: 
*'The king succeeded his father on the throne” (succession, a 
successor). 

success (suk-ses"), the attainment of one’s object; victory after 
a battle ; conquest of something by force. A man may achieve 
great success in one field without accumulating a fortune and 
without even enjoying moderate prosperity. 

such, adjective of degree. Used without a second term of com¬ 
parison, it may mean very: ^^He is such a nice man!” (a very 
nice man), or it may mean like that, so (in which case the use 
of so is preferable: ‘^Such a desirable object is worthy of our 
efforts” (a desirable object like that, better: ‘‘So desirable 
an object is worthy . . .”). Followed by as (which is a pro¬ 
noun in this case) it means of the same kind or quality, to 
the same extent: “Such a nice man as he is will be glad to help 
you” (a man who is nice to the same extent as he is nice) ; or 
it may mean simply those, an antiquated usage: “Such people 
as wish to enter are welcome” (those persons who wush to 
enter). Followed by that, it means to so great an extent: 
“He is so nice that he will be glad to help you” (he is nice 
to so great an extent that he will be glad). 

Notice that such is followed, not preceded, by a (not: a 
such man, but: such a man). Note also that such is preceded 
by the indefinite adjectives, not followed by them: all such 
people, no such name, every such story, any such event, many 
such incidents, few such opportunities, some such word. 

sudden, adjective; happening without warning; instantaneous 
action, happening after a time lapse too small to be meas¬ 
ured: “He touched the wire, and his death was instantane¬ 
ous”; an abrupt demand, refusal, for which one was not men¬ 
tally prepared; an unexpected turn of events, 
to suffer. Latin patior, passus; hence passion, intense emotion which 
sweeps over one; passive, unable to resist; impatient, who 
will not suffer delays. Greek pathein; hence pathSt'ic, which 
inspires pity; pathos in drama, pity-inspiring action; sym- 
patty, “feeling with” somebody. To bear a burden with- 
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out complaint; tolerate somebody’s unpleasant actions; allow 
somebody to act freely, allow something to be done; brook 
contradiction, adversity; permit somebody to do a thing 
which one may forbid; experience a sensation; endure an 
unpleasant experience; sustain a shock; pay a penalty; un¬ 
dergo an operation; be in pain; groan audibly. 


One who suffers from a disease..... .a patieut. 

Opposite of pathos....bathos. 


sufficient, adjective; which is such in quantity or volume as to 
provide for all needs: a sufficient supply, a sufficient answer, 
a sufficient reserve: ‘‘Every large city should have a sufficient 
reserve of water.” This word is not used in the same way as 
enough, which is an adverb; use enough with the name of the 
commodity: “New York has enough water for all emergen¬ 
cies,” “We have enough bread.” The phrase “I have had 
sufficient” is incorrect and should be expressed: “I have had 
enough.” 

a sfiffix, a former word or part of a word, or a grammatical form, 
added to a root which it may or may not cause to be modified, 
and forming a new word with a modified meaning. Generally 
speaking, suffixes of Latin origin (L) are not used with roots 
of Anglo-Saxon (AS) origin and vice-versa, but there are 
numerous exceptions to this rule. Many suffixes are now in¬ 
corporated in the words from which they cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. The principal suffixes are given below. 


Suffix 

Origin 

Principal 

Meaning 

Example 

-able 

L. 

that can be 

admirable 

-ade 

L. 

pertaining to 

masquerade 

-age 

L. 

action 

shrinkage 

-al 

L. 

pertaining to 

national 

-an 

L. 

member of 

Armenian 

-ance 

L. 

state of 

abundance 

-ancy 

L. 

state of 

conservancy 

-ant 

L. 

that does 

defendant 

-ar 

L. 

person, agent 

familiar, registrar 

-ate 

L. 

action 

circulate 

-ate 

L. 

in the shape of 

foliate 

-ative 

L. 

that does 

deliberative 

-dom 

AS. 

state of 

kingdom 

-ed 

AS. 

done 

finished 

-eer 

L. 

that does 

profiteer 

-en 

AS. 

like 

oaken (adjective) 

-en 

AS. 

action 

hearten (verb), 
harden 

-ence 

L. 

state of 

presidence 


Pronunciation k«y. Vowelg ft 6 I 6 ti y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft § I 6 fl y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
ih as th Id mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Suffix 

Origin 

Principal 

Meaning 

Example 

-ency 

L. 

state of 

complacency 

-ent 

L. 

that does 

component 

-er 

AS. 

that does 

baker 

•er 

AS. 

more than 

greater 

-ery 

AS. 

place 

bakery 

-escence 

L. 

growth 

adolescence (adult) 

-esque 

Italian 

similar to 

picturesque 

-est 

AS. 

most 

greatest 

-ful 

AS. 

fulness 

hopeful 

-fy 

L. 

cause to be 

liquefy 

-head 

AS. 

state of 

Godhead 

-hood 

AS. 

state of 

childhood 

-ia 

L. 

country 

India 

-ian 

L. 

member of 

Indian 

-ible 

L. 

that can be 

irresistible 

-ic 

L. 

pertaining to 

heraldic 

-ical 

L. 

pertaining to 

electrical 

-ific 

L. 

causing to be 

terrific 

-ify 

L. 

cause to be 

modify 

-ile 

L. 

that can be 

prehensile 

-ine 

L. 

pertaining to 

feline, asinine 

-ine 

L. 

feminine 

heroine 

-ing 

AS. 

act of 

doing 

-ion 

L. 

act of 

decision 

-ious 

L. 

full of 

avaricious 

-ish 

AS. 

])ertaining to, like greenish 

-ism 

L. 

system of 

socialism 

-ist 

L. 

believer in 

socialist 

-ite 

L. 

descendant of 

Israelite 

-itis 

Greek 

acute affection 

bronchitis 

"ity 

L. 

state of 

familiarity 

-ive 

L. 

that can 

inventive 

-ize 

L. 

cause to be 

civilize 

-less 

AS. 

without 

priceless 

-ly 

AS. 

like 

princely 

-ment 

L. 

act of 

development 

-ness 

AS. 

abstract state 

greatness 

-oid 

Greek 

in the shape of 

ovoid 

-or 

L. 

person who 

actor 

-ory 

L. 

place where 

repository 

-ory 

L. 

pertaining to 

supervisory 

-ose 

L. 

full of 

grandiose 

-osis 

Greek 

chronic affection 

tuberculosis 

-ous 

L. 

full of 

porous 

-scape 

AS. 

state of 

landscape 

-ship 

AS. 

state of 

lordship 

-some 

AS. 

characterized by 

handsome 

-ty 

L. 

state of 

gravity 

-nre 

L. 

result of 

moisture 

-y 

AS. 

pertaining to, 

rainy 
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Suffix 

Origin 

Principal 

Meaning 

Example 

-ward, -wards AS. 

in the direction of 

toward 

-ways 

AS. 

in the manner of 

sideways 

-wise 

AS. 

in the manner of 

lengthwise 


Note. In dividing words at the end of a line, in printing 
or typewriting, Anglo-Saxon suffixes which begin with a 
vowel, like -ing, -er, -ed, -est, -ish, -y, -iness, as well as the 
Latin suffixes -able and -ible, are separated by themselves, 
and are not preceded by a consonant: morn-ing (not mor¬ 
ning), bless-ed (not bles-sed), stufE-iness (not stuf-finess), 
except when following an added consonant: compel-ling, 
deter-ring. Latin suffixes (except -able and -ible when these 
are added to a word that is English by itself: accept-able) 
take the second of double consonants: clas-sify (not class-ify), 
ac-tor (not act-or), nar-rative (not narr-ative). See Syllables, 
to suggest (properly pronounced su-jest', but often in America under 
the influence of the spelling, sug-jes^. It comes from sub- 
gero, to carry under, and the double g was originally so 
written for the sole purpose of producing a single sound), 
a suggestion (su-jest"ion), an idea implanted into tlie mind of an¬ 
other, generally by indirect means; auto-suggestion, ideas 
implanted into one’s own mind for a definite purpose.—Dr. 
Coue’s auto-suggestion formula: ^‘Every day in every way 
I am getting better and better,” to be repeated over and over 
again just before going to sleep and on awakening, 
su'^lclde, self-killing or one who kills himself; hSmicide, killing of 
a man; manslaughter, killing without premeditation; 
felo-de-se, “a felon of himself,” verdict given by the jury if 
the suicide was premed'itated in cold blood, the verdict other¬ 
wise generally being “suicide during temporary insanity”; 
Japanese hara-kiri (ha'ra-ke're), dutiful suicide, by opening 
the abdo'men. 

to suit somebody, conform to the taste or appearance of: “This hat 
suits me”; fit, conform to the shape of; agree with a person; 
serve a purpose; become, look well on: “She wore a becoming 
dress.” 

a suit of clothes; a suite (swet) of rooms. 

suitable, proper for the occasion or the person; agreeable (note 
the spelling of this word with two e’s) ; fitting, similar to the 
model; proper, recognized as right; becoming clothes; correct, 
which is right according to the pattern; adequate provision; 
sufficient in quantity; ap'plicable to a case; worthy of one’s 
good name, one’s endeavors; appropriate to the occasion, in 
good taste. 

sullen, adjective (derived indirectly from solemn, and influenced 
by Latin solus, alone, both ideas of lonesomeness and gloom 
being present), proud and ill-humored: “a sullen refusal to 
explain”; sulky person, resentful and silent, as a child who 
has been punished; mfirdse, habitually inclined to regard the 
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world with bitterness; surly, habitually abrupt and rude; 
glum, silent and frowning as the result of a temporary set¬ 
back; a gloomy outlook. 

See Stubborn. 

a sum, a quantity representing the whole of several factors con¬ 
sidered as one; the sum total of several individual sums; an 
Sg'gregate, a collection of things; ‘‘a nation may be consid¬ 
ered as an aggregate of individuals, or as an aggregate of 
families”; accumulation of things one on top of another. 

to sum up, state again in briefer form; recapit'ulate under various 
heads; epit'omize a long narrative by condensing it, a philos¬ 
ophy or a creed by stating it in one sentence; summarise 
various statements previously made; give a r6sum6 of what 
has gone before; give an epit'5me of a long statement; state 
the gist (jist) or principal points of an argument. 

a summary of various statements previously made; abridgment, 
shorter form, as of a dictionary, of the text of a law; a com¬ 
pendium, brief statement, especially used as a book title: “A 
compendium of the law of libel”; resum6 of a case; drgest, 
an arranged and edited summary; synopsis (smop'sis) of a 
book or story plot; brief at law; recapitulation under head¬ 
ings; the gist (jist) or substance of an argument; an abstract, 
selected typical facts. 

summer, the hot season. Latin eestas; hence es'tival, pertaining to 
the summer. 

to summon (from a Latin word meaning ‘‘warn quietly”); call on 
somebody to appear to one’s help or as a witness, juror, etc.; 
bid somebody come, order him to come; muster a crowd ? 
subpoena a witness; convoke an assembly; invoke help; rouse 
a dormant force. 

the sun. Latin sol; hence s51ar, pertaining to the sun; the solstice, 
‘^sun stand,” the summer or winter turning points of the 
seasons. Greek helios; hence hellSg'raphy, sun printing or 
signaling by the sun’s rays; heliotrope, flower that turns 
toward the sun; hSliother'apy, sun-cure. 

God of the Sun.Phcebus. 

supper-, Latin prefix: over, above; hence superior, which is above 
the rest; superfluous, above the necessary quantity; superla¬ 
tive, the highest degree; superb', adjective, proud, arrog;int, 
impressively beautiful. Greek hyper; hence hyper-sensitive, 
super-sensitive. 

Note:—The use of the prefix super for advertising pur¬ 
poses, ‘‘Superfllm, super-car, super-quality” is already hack¬ 
neyed. 

A super, abbreviation of supernumerary, one over the prin¬ 
cipal number, an extra person playing a small part on the 
stage or in the movies. 

superficial (su'per-fish'al), adjective; which is on the surface, 
shallow. 

Superficial study of a document.a cursory examination. 
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super'fluous (su-per'fl66-us), adjective; “flowing over.’’ “As we 
have enough chairs for all our needs, one more would be 
superfluous/^ 

superior, adjective; literally “more above/’ Higher, upward in 
sequence; better in quality; fine in details; p&r'amount, recog¬ 
nized as being above all others; advantageous, good without 
comparison with others; supreme, the most superior; preSmi- 
nent among equals; prSminent, well-known, which stands out; 
prior, which has taken place before; senior, who has been 
longer in office. 

supernatural, adjective; which is above the known laws of mat¬ 
ter; mirac'ulous, beneficent and unexplained; marivelous, 
causing surprise; unearthly, unexplained and terrifying; 
superhuman power; metaphysical, pertaining to the science 
of the unseen; (special sense) spiritualistic, mediumistic 
powers, as displayed by mediums. 

to supersede somebody in a position, take the higher place that he 
occupied; replace somebody who is no longer there; substi¬ 
tute for somebody, temporarily. 

to support, stand under and bear the weight: “Three pillars support 
the ceiling’’; support somebody, provide his means of liveli¬ 
hood ; sustain with great effort, barely escaping the conse¬ 
quences: “sustain a shock”; bear the brunt of an attack; 
bear a burden; uphold an opinion; prop up something which 
would fall; brace something not firm, making it stronger; 
Second a resolution; champion a cause; defend Ksomething at¬ 
tacked; confirm a statement already made; advocate a new 
course of action; father a plan; patronize a store ; maintain an 
organization ; (theater) play opposite the lead : “The star was 
well supported.” 

to suppose that something is such and such, temporarily; take some¬ 
thing for granted without proof in order to deduce a con¬ 
clusion ; assume a fact to be true, because it is probably so; 
imS/gine something without objective evidence, from one’s 
own desires or fears; conjecture that something is such, when 
one is forced to explain a provisionally mysterious circum¬ 
stance ; guess without much attempt at judgment; believe 
something after weighing and dismissing a doubt; think 
that something is so, admitting lack of knowledge. 

to suppress' something undesirable; do away with something estab¬ 
lished; eliminate something unnecessary; subdue an emo¬ 
tion; quell a revolt; quench a thirst; repress a legitimate 
feeling; smother something under something: “smother a 
scandal”; allay a fear; kill a rumor, put an end to; silence 
a persistent opponent; swallow one’s objections, one’s dig¬ 
nity; hide one’s fears. 

suprem'acy of one ruler or country over another; primacy of a 
church dignitary over another; sovereignty (sov'renti) of a 
person or power, possession or supreme authority, 
supreme, adjective:, “most superior”: “the Supreme Court” or 
highest court of justice within a State or a Federation; the 
“Supreme Euler of the Universe,” God: a paramount duty. 
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authority; uppermost thought in one’s mind; utmost im¬ 
portance. 

The supreme bishop of a province.the pri'mate. 

sure (sh5or), adjective; which will take place without fail; 

sure as death and taxes”; who has no doubt that he knows: 
''He is sure of his facts”; certain, not to be doubted (the more 
familiar word, sure, is less absolute than the longer word 
certain); confident, who places his trust in something: ^‘He is 
confident of victory”; a pSsitive assertion, made without if’s 
or but’s; reliable information; dependable person; decided 
improvement; decisive victory; Evident sincerity; obvious 
intention; solid foundation; authentic origin; authoritative 
pronouncement; gSn'uIne goods, not substituted for better 
ones; trustworthy report; official statement, coming from 
those in charge. 

surety (pronounced in two syllables: shoor'ti, and NOT in three. 
The e is not pronounced), the feeling of one who is sure, 
confidence, certainty, security; (in law) one who becomes 
liable for the default of an obligation undertaken by another, 
the other being known as the principal; a guarantor, who 
may be called upon to make good if the principal is unable 
to; a guarantee or warranty of performance of an obligation; 
a pledge, transfer of possession in return for a loan; mortgage, 
promise to transfer possession in the event of failure to repay 
a loan; pawn, thing or person used to guarantee performance: 
^Spawns in the hands of Destiny”; collateral, article of value 
deposited as guarantee of repayment of a loan, as stocks and 
bonds for a bank loan; bail, money deposited to guarantee a 
person’s appearance in a law court: “To go bail for a 
friend”; “He forfeited his bail.” 

a surface, the outer area of a body that has length, width and 
depth; in geometry, a two-dimensional form; the top of a 
piece of furniture; face or forward side; exterior or outer 
side; flat of a blade, of the hand; the appearance, outside 
look; a'rea measured; rim of a curve; edge of a precipice; 
rind of an orange, its skin. 

On the surface, not deeply, .superficially (adverb). 


A surface finish .a veneer. 

Surface emotions.sham(ming), feigning (fanning). 


a surTeit (sur'fit) (literally, “over-done”; the sense of too much) ; 

good things in excess: “a surfeit of sweet foods”; excess in 
food or drink; disgust through excess; sati'ety, sense of 
more than enough; fulness; nausea, revulsion; gorging, eat¬ 
ing to excess; gormandizing, eating like a glutton. “The 
very rich have such a surfeit of amusements that nothing can 
any longer please them.” “Surfeited with praise, she sought 
somebody who would tell her the truth.” 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a e i o A ^ as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & 6 I 6 ti ^ 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; fer as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after atreased syllable. Long rowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; tb as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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a surgeon (ser'jun), (surgery, surgical, chirurgical), one who oper¬ 
ates on disorders, etc. (from a Greek word meaning ‘‘hand¬ 
worker’’); doctor in general; an M.D., doctor of medicine, 
general practitioner; an operator, who actually performs the 
operation; an anesthetist, who administers the anesthetic. 

See Doctor. 

to surpass, be better than: “The beauty of the Grand Canyon sur¬ 
passes all expectations”; outdo by means of greater effort: 
“He outdid his previous performances; outstrip, outrun, out¬ 
match, outrival, outclass, make others appear insignificant; 
outnumber in quantity; exceed, be in greater quantity; beat 
at a game; transcend human understanding; top a list; cap an 
achievement with a greater one. 

to surprise, take unaware; astonish through greatness; amaze, puzzle 
as to origin; astound, stun to inaction. 

to surrender something to somebody, under pressure ; yield, give up; 

deliver, hand over; betray wrongfully; abandon by going 
away; sacrifice in order to save something else; restore to 
rightful owner. 

to surround. —This word originally meant “to overflow” (super- 
unda”) and was written with one r; being mistaken for a 
form of the word “round,” it is now written with two r’s.— 
To encircle as with a ring: “Telegraph cables encircle the 
globe”; encompass an enemy citadel, threateningly; enclose 
an object in a container; girdle one’s waist; beset, leaving 
no peace: “a besetting sin”; hedge in by pressing closely 
against the sides; invest, beleaguer a city in war time; besiege 
a fortress. 

The surrounding country.the environs of a city. 

a surVey (noun, accent on first syllable); to survey' (verb, accent 
on second syllable); to view, examine; reconnoiter rapidly, in 
advance of a force; sweep a field of vision with the eyes, with 
field glasses. 

susceptible, adjective; literally “able to take up.” “The text of 
this law is susceptible of many interpretations”; “Her dark 
eyes were ever haunting a certain susceptible young man”; 
impressionable, easily impressed ; sensitive, who resents small 
slights; touchy, who takes offense easily; passionate, who 
loves ardently; crSd'ulous, who believes on scant evidence; 
gullible, easily cheated. 

to suspect somebody of something, have an idea something is wrong: 

“He was suspected of burglary”; distrust somebody, as easily 
capable of wrongdoing; suppose that a thing is such or such, 
without idea of wrong; imagine without cause. (There is no 
verb “to suspicion.”) 

suspense. In the Drama or in Story-writing, keeping the spec¬ 
tator or reader waiting for an expected event, through the 
interposition of obstacles that imperil the plans of the char¬ 
acters. “Make ’em laugh, make ’em weep, make ’em wait.” 

a suspicion, belief in a hidden danger without sufficient evidence: 
“Suspicions were cast upon him by the neighbors”; doubt. 
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inhibition of an impulse; mistrust of a person; JBalousy of 
one who is loved and who appears to love another more.— 
The verb corre>sponding to suspicion is to suspect; there is 
no verb ‘Ho suspicion.*’ 

See Doubt. 

to swallow, allow to enter the throat; gulp down rapidly; bolt with¬ 
out masticating; gobble many pieces rapidly. 

a swarm of bees on their way to a new home; hive, home of the bees; 

a cSlony away from the parent home; crowd of people; an 
unruly mob. 

The word “swarm” comes from a root meaning “sound,” 
“noise,” and therefore applies to the noise made by the 
insects more than to the numbers, 
swe. Sound heard in: suite of rooms (swet); sweet (sugary); 
Swede (from Sweden). 

to swear, literally “make a sound”; same original root as “swarm.” 

(Past tense: swore; past participle: sworn: “I have sworn”; 
“a sworn enemy.”) Latin juro; hence a juror, one who is 
sworn to render a true judgment; jury, the jurors together; 
to abjure or “swear off” an error; perjury, swearing to a 
falsehood. 

a swear-word ; a curse, energetic; malediction, evil-wishing; impre¬ 
cation, prayer for evil upon somebody. 

to sweat. Past tenses, sweat or sweated. Latin sudor; hence suda- 
tion, excessive perspiration; exude, ooze out as resin from a 
tree; sudarium, a sweat-cloth; sudatorium, a sweat-room in a 
bath.—“A miner sweats, a gentleman perspires, a lady feels 
warm or melts.” 

Relative to or causing sweating.sudorific. 

“By sweat of tlie brow”.through hard work. 

to sweep. Past tenses, swept; to brush clean. 

a sweep of the hand, rapid; a flourish, graceful; gesture (jes'tur), 
accompanying conversation; movement of any part of the 
body. 

sweet, adjective; a very old vrord connected with the ideas of 
both pleasure and savoriness. Mellifluous, pleasant as honey 
to the taste; sugary; honeyed words; (ironically) saccharine 
words; dulcet voice, artificially pleasant. Greek glukus; 
hence glucose, a vegetable and animal sugar. 

to swell. Past tense, swelled; past participle, swollen or swelled; 

adjective form, swollen. —^Latin inflare, hence to inflate or 
“swell up”; Latin also tumere; hence a tumor or bodily 
swelling.—To expand in all directions: bloat or puff up (used 
principally as an adjective: bloated conceit); distend one’s 
nostrils. 

a swelling; inflation, act of swelling ; tumor, a growth ; protuberance 

which stands out. 

swift, adjective. Latin velox; hence velocity, speed; a velocipede, 
“swift foot” device. Greek tachus; hence tachygraphy 
(t&-kig"ra-fi), shorthand.—Moving rapidly, with a sweeping 
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or cutting movement (notice the sounds SW and F); ‘"a swift 
blow/^ “as swift as an arrow’’; r9.pid motion; fast action, 
i.e., steady and therefore rapid; quick, full of life; fleet horse 
(poetic); ready to do; prompt response; brief duration, 
to swim. Past tense, swam; past participle, swum: I have swum. 

Latin natare; hence na'tatory, pertaining to swimming; 
natato'rium, a swimming pool. 

Bird with swimming feet.web-footed bird. 

to swing. Past tenses, swung; to oscillate regularly; sway to one 
side; dangle perilously from something; fluctuate, vary. —The 
word swing implies an idea of resistance (sound NQ) ; we 
swing from something. Sway indicates more openness, free¬ 
dom (sound AY). 

syllable (siPa-bl), a unit of pronunciation. 

One-syllable words (monosyllables): my, at, far, gone, 
ought. 

Two-syllable words (disyllables) : ac-tion, prof-it. 
Three-syllable words (trisyllables) : in-fi-del, ex-cep-tion. 
Many-syllable words (polysyllables) : ac-cep-tance, con-sti- 
tu-tion. 

A syllable consists of one vowel sound (see Vowels), 
around which some consonants (see Consonants) may be 
gathered. 

Syllables with one vowel only: Oh, I. 

Syllables with one consonant: of, my, me. 

Syllables with two consonants: for, lot, mine. 

Syllables with three consonants: spit, fold, groan. 

Syllables with four consonants: split, print. 

Syllable with five consonants: splint. 

Syllable with six consonants: scrunch (S,K,R,N,T,SH). 

A syllable is called “open” when it ends with a vowel 
sound: may (vowel sound a), Pla-to (vowel sounds a, o). 

A syllable is called “closed” when it ends with a consonant 
sound: din, not, con-vict. 

IMPORTANT WARNING 

(1) Do not confuse the spoken syllable, which is the only 
true syllable, with the printed division of words used in writ¬ 
ing, which is arbitrary and often disagrees with the spoken 
syllable, because English is not written as it is pronounced. 

Example (a). The words “alley,” “differ,” are written 
with a double consonant (11, ff), although pronounced with a 
single consonant sound (aPi, differ). The syllable proper is 
al-i, dif-er, while the printed division of the words will be 
(according to rules given below) al-ley, dif-fer. 

Example (b). The word “bending” is divided in speech 
“ben-ding,” according to Speech Principle Two below; but 
in printing it is divided “bend-ing,” according to Writing 
Rule Three, Exception. 

^ (2) In this book, recognized syllable divisions and word- 
divisions are occasionally disregarded when they tend to con¬ 
ceal a difficulty in the spelling or the pronunciation, or when 
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it is important to disclose the true origin of the elements of a 
word; e.g., we may give pale-onto-logy, to explain that it 
means ''former-being-lore/’ Correct syllable division for 
printing purposes is explained below, and is found in all 
dictionaries. 


WORD DIVISION IN SPEECH 

Definition. —A syllable is a vowel sound, with or without 
consonants, and each vowel sound is a separate syllable. 

Application. —Since syllables are vowel sounds, a knowl¬ 
edge of syllables postulates a knowledge of the spoken word 
This may be acquired either through hearing the word spoken 
correctly, or by reference to the dictionary. 

Since syllables are sounds, no number of printed letters can 
make a syllable, unless there is a vowel among them to give 
them ''body.’’ The following, despite their many letters, 
are one-syllable words: 

freight (frat), ought, cruise, through. 

There are as many syllables as vowel sounds:— 

po-em, low-er, du-el, beau-ty (two syllables). 

di-a-mond, vi-o-let, vi-odin (three syllables). 

A vowel sound is not always written by means of a vowel 
letter, although there is generally an “e mute” to accom¬ 
pany a vowel which is written without a vowel letter. 

Examples: eaten, able, Bible. These are two-syllable words, 
the second syllable being the "voiced” j)art of the n or 1: 
e-tun, a-bul, Bl-bul. These are divided ea-ten, a-ble, Bi-ble. 
They would be pronounced just the same, without the "e 
mute.” "Chasm,” pronounced kaz-um, is also two syllables, 
but it is not divided in writing. 

Since a syllable is a vowel sound, and not a complete move¬ 
ment of the voice, we do not count as a separate syllable a 
separate movement of the voice without a vowel sound. Thus 
the word split is only one syllable, although it contains two 
separate voice movements: s-plit. 

Speech Principle One. (a) If a vowel sound is long, the 
voice is held on that sound, and the syllable tends to remain 
open : 

Pla-to, me, no, go. 

(b) If a vowel sound is short and bears any kind of stress, 
the voice tends to supplement the rhythm by adding a con¬ 
sonant sound: 

snoB-biSTI-neSS. 

Application of Principle One. —As root words in every 
language tend to begin with consonants, we might ca7J "com¬ 
plete” a principal syllable which begins, if possible, with a 
consonant, and then continues with either (1) a long vowel 
and a pause; or (2) a short vowel followed by another con¬ 
sonant. 

pa-per (first syllable: consonant, long vowel, pause; second 
syllable: consonant, short vowel, consonant). 

In a number of words, however, a final vowel found in the 
original language has been dropped in English, and the con- 
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sonant that preceded that final sound has remain^ attached 
to the end of a long vowel: re-maiN, pro-duCe. To indicate 
this exception, we use (in writing only) one of two devices: 
either we write a double vowel: re-mAIn; 
or we add an mute^' to the word: pro-diicE. 

When we add an '‘e mute’’ the '‘e mute” is no part of the 
sound, and when we drop the ‘^e mute” to add an affix (like 
-ing), the syllable remains, INCLUDING the consonant: 
pro-dtiC-ing, siib-scriB-ing, a-maZ-ing. 

This applies both to speech and to writing. 

To comply with the law of speech rhythm, complete sylla¬ 
bles seldom come one after another. There has to be an in¬ 
terval between them. Therefore, in a word of three or more 
syllables, it is easy to know which syllable is to be '"com¬ 
plete.” 

The first syllable to be "complete” will be the principal 
or accented syllable, if at all possible: 
ir-KEG-u-lar, POS-tu-late. 

The next "complete” sjdlable will be some distance re¬ 
moved from the principal syllable: 

ir-REG-u-LAR, P0S4u-LATE, in-COM-pre-ITEN-si-ble, 
CLAS-si-FY, PA-le-on-TOL-o-gy, PRES-ti-DIG-i-TA-tor. 

The syllables in between will be incomplete or slurred over. 
This principle gives us the correct division of words like: 
origin, original. In "origin,” the accent is on the OR; there¬ 
fore the most complete syllable, not being the next, will be the 
Iasi : OR-i-GTN (not or-TG-in), two complete syllables with 
an insignificant one in between. In "original” with the 
accent on the RIG (pronounced rij) we have: 

o-RIG-i-NAL (and not: o-rig-IN-al, vhich would lose an 
opportunity to have one complete syllable). 

In speech, when an accented syllable begins with a vowel, 
"awful,” we either borrow a consonant from the previous 
word: "a-nawful-calamity,” or we introduce a hardly per¬ 
ceptible hiMus, called a "smooth breathing,” found in Hebrew 
(the letter aleph), and in all Oriental languages, equivalent 
to the French (wrongly so-called) aspirate h, heard in Ger¬ 
man "nur/ein,” and which, exaggerated, gives the Cockney 
h, "hawful!” Thus we "complete” the important syllable to 
form the standard group. 

Speech Principle Two. —When two consonants of equal 
value follow each other, one goes to the syllable before, and 
one to the syllable after: 

den-tal, en-ter-prise, de-pen-dent, ac-cep-table (Note that 
these are explicitly given here as SPEECH, not as writing). 
Some consonants, as 8, m, n, 1, r, often form unbreakable 
groups: chil-DRen, ten-DRil, especially after prefixes: de- 
CRease, de-STRuction, be-SMear, de-SCent. 


ProamaeiaAlon key. Vowels ftdidftymeia nate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; 4 5 I 6 ii 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft aa in fathm*; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au aa In laud. Tonic aoeent (') after streaaed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or In singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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WORD DIVISION IN W RI T IN G 

Btile One (a). (Application of speech principle la to 
writing.) If a vowel sound is long and accented (as dubious, 
dilute, repudiate, cAter, miner, mAUsoleum, matBrial, 
fAther), a single following consonant (or an unbreakable 
group such as br, str) belongs to the FOLLOWING syllable: 

du-Bious, di-Lute, repu-Diate, ca-Ter, mi-Ner, mau-Soleum, 
mate-Rial, fa-THer. 

Rule One (b). (Application of speech principle lb to 
w^riting.) If a vowel sound is short and accented (as original, 
Origin, arisen, liEAvenly), a single following consonant (or 
an inseparable group) belongs to the PRECEDING syllable 
(i.e., to the syllable of the short accented vowel): 

o-riG-inal, oR-igin, a-riS-en, heaV-enly. 

Rule One (c). If a vowel sound is unaccented, the single 
consonant that follows it belongs to the FOLLOWING syl¬ 
lable : origin (the middle i is unaccented; therefore the g be¬ 
longs to the following syllable: or-i-Gin) ; sepArate (first a 
is unaccented; therefore the r belongs to the following syl¬ 
lable: sep-a-Rate) ; hos-pi-Tal; com-bi-Nation; fla-Min-go. 

Exceptions. (1) A prefix is not divided from the root: 
in-ept, un-arm, circura-ambient. 

(2) At the end of a root-w'ord, an obscure, unaccented 
vowel may take the consonant: custoM-ary, systeM-atic. 

(3) Letter-groups corresponding to pronunciation groups 
(-sion, -cian, -cious, -tion, -sure, etc.) are kept together, even 
after an accented vowel: divi-sion, conci-sion, vi-cious, pre¬ 
cious, mea-sure (NOT: divIS-ion, etc.). 

Rule Two. (Application to writing of speech principle 2.) 
When there are two or more different consonants between 
vowels, and those consonants do not form a unit of pronuncia¬ 
tion, the word-division occurs between them: 

den-tal, en-ter-prise, chil-dren, skil-ful; but (according 
to pronunciation) de-CRease, de-STRuction, be-SMear. 
de-SCent. 

Rule Three. (This rule applies to writing only.) When 
there is a double consonant representing a single sound, one 
consonant goes to each syllable, except as noted below: 

fal-lacy, dif-fer, ad-dict, ef-fect, ad-dress, muf-fle, 
muf-fin, progres-sive, clas-sical, sug-gest (su-jest). 

Exception. A few suffixes, described as ^‘purely Eng¬ 
lish,'' namely, -ed, -ing, -er, est, -y, -iness, -ish, to which are 
added the Latin suffixes -able and -ible, when placed after a 
word which, in its simple form, ends in a double consonant, 
remain separated from the rest of the word, leaving the con¬ 
sonants in the first part: 

bless-ed, pass-ing, dress-er, stuff-iness, ebb-ing; ac- 
cept-able, detect-able, contempt-ible. 

(This rule does not apply to words which have only one 
consonant in their simple form: compeL, deteR, beT. Such 
words, on doubling the consonant, leave a consonant with the 
suffix: compel-Ling, deter-Ring, a bet-Ter. 
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Nor does the rule apply to those words in -able, -ible which 
have no existence without the suffix: permis-sible; because 
there is no word ‘^permiss/^) 

Note. The suffixes -ive, -al, -ific, -ify are treated as Latin 
and follow the usual rule, taking the consonant: detec-tive, 
decep-tive, fis-cal, jus-tify, clas-sify, ter-rific. 

The suffix -or is treated as Latin and takes the consonant: 
ac-tor, doc-tor, vic-tor. (Compare this with English suffix 
-er, which does not take the consonant: tell-er, sell-er.) But 
Webster erroneously gives: vend-or and vend-er, which Stand¬ 
ard correctly gives, according to rules: ven-dor, vend-er. 

The suffixes -ent, -ant, -ence, -ance, which are unmistakably 
Latin, are treated as such by the Oxford authorities and 
Standard, who divide: depen-dent, defen-dant. Webster, 
however, treats them as English, and divides: depend-ent, 
defend-ant. 

Rule Four. (Applies to writing only.) When the sound 
has two consonants, and writing has only one, the written 
consonant goes to the second syllable. 

Examples: En-gland (pronounced Ing-gland), fin-ger, lin¬ 
ger. Except with the suffixes -er and -est: long-er, long-est. 

Rule Five. Greek words are divided in America as pro¬ 
nounced: biol-ogy, thcos-ophy; in England according to 
origin: bio-graphy, theo-logy. 

CONCLUSION 

The written division of English words into syllables is little 
less than chaotic, as the result of our unphonetic spelling. 
The speech syllables are so often different from the written 
syllables that the system, as a whole, can hardly claim to rep¬ 
resent speech. Would it not be more statesmanlike to face 
the facts, and adopt for the whole language the principle 
already recognized in at least one-third of all cases, namely, 
that written word division shall be such as to indicate most 
clearly the origin of the component parts of a word ? 

As we already write: system-atic, sell-er, de-struction, 
amaz-ing, detect-able, in-ept, thus separating some suffixes 
and nearly all prefixes, would it not be infinitely easier to 
SEPARATE ALL PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES whenever 
they are clearly to be recognized, and write: act-or, depend¬ 
ent, postul-ate, detect-ive, abs-tain, pro-clam-ation, possess¬ 
ive, music-al, class-ify, bio-logy, in-fin-ite, etc.? 

Being precluded from using this system in a work of this 
nature, we nevertheless express the hope that intelligent 
readers will take the initiative of making this change effective 
in their own sphere, thereby simplifying the study of written 
English for countless millions of children, 
symbol (sim'bol), an object or device taken to represent an idea: 
*'In dreams, teeth are often the symbol of children.’’ “The 
science of algebra conveys its formulas by means of letters, 
which are its symbols,” A sign, warning; a representation, 
picture; an emblem, visible substitute; a t3rpe, like others; a 
token, guarantee; a sh&dow; a sacrament, holy thing. 
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In Literature, symbolism is the short-cut to suggestion. To 
use a common object and describe its properties, while really 
referring to a person who has been likened to that object, is 
to symbolize the person by means of the object. It creates 
a more subtle atmosphere than the direct reference. Sym¬ 
bolism is the life and soul of poetry, 
to symbolize, tj^ify, represent, express, figure. 

symmetry (sim^etri), (note the spelling with two m’s), the even 
balance of a form between its opposite sides; regularity, 
sympathetic (sim'pa-thet'ik), literally ‘‘feeling with.’^ In En- 
glish, this word is used only when sympathy is given; a person 
or thing that inspires sympathy is not said to be symi)athetic 
(as in other languages), but to be pleasant, congenial, lovely, 
lovable; “You are sympathetic to her’^ means “you are fond 
of her^'; it does not mean “she is fond of you.’^ In the latter 
sense some writers use the French word sympathique (seng- 
pa-tek') : “The first requirement of a successful actor is to be 
sympathique’’ (i.e,, to have a pleasing personality). 

“A human being, deprived of the capacity for laughter . . . 
would suffer very frequently from sympathetic pain and de¬ 
pression. For the pain of every little embarrassment, dis¬ 
appointment, failure, and mishap of all those about him would 
be sympathetically shared by him. We are saved from this 
multitude of small sympathetic pains and depressions by 
laughter. . . . Laughter is the antidote to sympathy.”— 
(McDougall, Outline of Psychology, 1923.) 
a synop'sis (sinop^sis); plural synopses; a “together view,” a 
presentation in small compass of a longer document: “A dra¬ 
matic situation may be written either in synopsis or in con¬ 
tinuity”; abstract of a technical document; resum6 of a 
conversation; summary of a sequel of events, of an inventory, 
etc.; epit'ome of a long narrative. 

a synonym (sin"5-mm), literally “word of the same name”; a word 
of almost the same meaning. “Chewing is a synonym of 
mastication. Those words are synon'ymous. ” There is no 
such thing as a word which is an exact synonym of another, 
any more than a person who is exactly like another in every 
way; unless a word had acquired some individuality, it would 
never have survived. “Chewing is a popular word and refers 
principally to the action of the jaws; its synonym, mastica¬ 
tion, is the scientific term and refers principally to the effect 
of the saliva and the grinding on the food.” 


Word of opposite meaning.an an'tonym. 

Word of the same sound.hom'onym. 

Word of same spelling but different in sound 

and meaning, as bow & bow (bo, bou).a het^eronym. 


syntax, the branch of Grammar that deals with the relations of 
words to one another in the formation of sentences, and of 
sentences toward one another as regards clearness. 

Syntax includes (1) concord or agreement, as for example 
the rule that a verb must agree with its subject in person and 
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number, or the rule that a relative must agree with its ante¬ 
cedent; (2) government, as for example the rule that a prepo¬ 
sition governs the accusative or objective case: “give it to 
me^’ (not “give it to I’^). 

system (sis'tem), fully worked out, orderly way of doing things; 
also things so ordered, as “a railway system”; meth'^od, cov¬ 
ering every successive step: “a teaching method”; plan, 
clear conception of the required means to an end, often in 
the form of a drawing or of a written statement; mode of 
conduct; program or programme, announcement of forth¬ 
coming events; regime, direction by somebody: “Belgium 
under the German regime”; order, formal arrangement; pro¬ 
cedure, from beginning to end, as in a court of law. 


According to a system.systematic. 

To arrange according to system.to systematize. 
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ta. Sound heard approximately in tete-a-tete, tail (of animal), 
tale (story). 

a tableau (French plural tableaux: Anglicized plural, tableaus). A 
scene posed by living characters (generally silent), 
tact, literally ‘‘touch/’ the art of saying or doing the pleasing 
thing at the right time, to avoid giving offense; intMtion, 
native ability to see into the hearts of others; dlpl5'macy, a 
method of approach intended to minimize possible friction; 
(French) savoir faire (sav-war-fer), “the knowing how 
to do.”—Latin tact-, tang-; hence tactile, tactual, tangible, 
contact. See Touch. 

to taint, corrupt, cause to become offensive in quality: “tainted 
meat”; contaminate, carry infection to somebody or some¬ 
thing by contact: “The entire herd was contaminated by the 
infected cattle that had strayed into the pasture”; infect, 
carry disease germs to another: “The well was infected with 
typhoid”; pollute a water supply; corrupt somebody’s 
morals. 

to take. Past tense took; past participle, taken: “I have always 
taken.”—Latin capio, captum; in compound forms -cipi-, 
-cept-; hence capacity, “ability to take in or receive”; in¬ 
cipient, which “takes on” or begins; deception, “taking 
down” or fraud; a concept or idea “taken together”; per¬ 
ceptible, which can be “taken through” the intellect, or 
understood. To seize (sez) by force; catch something that 
comes; grasp, seize and hold tightly; grab quickly; capture 
after pursuit; arrest legally; impound a stray animal; dis¬ 
train against property by legal resort; confiscate as a punish¬ 
ment; infringe upon somebody’s right; appropriate a thing 
to one’s own use, not always with concealment; convert 
wrongfully to one’s own use an article held in trust; em¬ 
bezzle trust funds, as by false entries in the books; arrogate a 
right to oneself; alienate a person’s affections; carry from a 
place; convey personally something bulky; transport across 
obstacles; transmit, receive and pass on through somebody; 
communicate, make known.—See Steal, Thief. 

To take place as arranged; occur without arrangement; 
happen casually. “While the opening ceremony was taking 
place, a curious accident happened on the platform. Such a 
misfortune will not occur again.” 


Pronunciation key. Vowels ft 6 I 6 y os in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft 6 I 6 ii t 
OB in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft os in father; ftr as in merry; er aa in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced aa doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh aa th in mother; ng as iu sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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to talk, speak freely. Latin loquor; hence loquacious, fond of talk¬ 
ing; locution, way of speaking. (See Speak.) To discourse 
formally and at length; chat amicably; converse seriously; 
confer with somebody; gossip idly; prate foolishly; prattle 
like a baby; pala'ver endlessly with somebody; parley with 
the enemy; argue on a point; debate publicly against opposi¬ 
tion; lecture before an audience on a learned subject; preach 
a sermon; recite a composition; declaim rhetorically; impro¬ 
vise an unexpected public speech; rant against an alleged 
evil, denounce it at random; speak, utter a sound; pronounce 
a word; articulate a syllable giving full value to the con¬ 
sonants; enunciate one's syllables clearly and formally; 
jabber meaninglessly; stutter, fall over certain words; stam¬ 
mer, habitually; mutter threats in a low voice; mumble con¬ 
fusedly; murmur against a superior; shout loudly; whisper 
in a very low voice. 


Careful pronunciation and choice of 

words .good diction. 

Phrase used in ordinary dalk.a locution. 

Art of talking in public.rliet'oric. 

Art of speaking sentences beautifully.. .elocution. 

Excessive facility for talking.the gift of gab (col- 

loq.).^ 

To talk to oneself.to soliroquize. 

A roundabout phrase.a circumlocution. 


To talk against somebody's character., .to throw some asper¬ 
sions against some¬ 
body. 

To talk against (a course of action)... .to disparage. 

To talk in favor of.to support (some¬ 

thing). 

Talk which sounds too good to be true, .a specious argument. 

Quiet talk between two.a tete-a-tete. 

Very fluent way of speaking.vbruble speech. 

Talk away from the point.discursive (rambling, 

irrelevant) re¬ 
marks, 

a talk (public); an allocution, short; address, informal; speech with 
feeling; lecture on a subject; sermon in church; discourse, 
formal; an oration, exceedingly formal. 

tall, adjective.—In American usage, a building is tall if it has 
many stories, but any building may be high by being placed 
at a superior altitude above the level of the earth.—In En¬ 
glish usage, tall is used principally of persons, and of things 
which are narrow for their height. 

tangible, adjective; which can be touched or felt; sensible, which 
falls under the senses; visible, which can be seen; evident, 
easily seen; clear, easily understood; palpable, easily ‘‘felt": 
“a palpable error." 

“His progress is so slow as to be hardly tangible." “An 
old tin trunk contained all his tangible assets." 













a taste, perception of a sensation peculiar to the mouth; figuratively, 
ability to judge of values in art: “good taste’’; savor, general 
goodness to the taste; flavor, particular element that appeals 
to both smell and taste, especially an added element. Pi¬ 
quancy (pe^kan-si), pungency; an Splcure, one who likes 
good-tasting foods, a con'diment, as salt, pepper, pickles, etc.; 
a stimulant, as coffee, tea, alcohol. 

Adjectives: culinary, pertaining to cookery; gustatory, per 
taining to the taste; Spicure^an, pertaining to food lovers^ 
pungent; piquant (pe'kant), sauce; succulent, pleasing; 
savory dish; insipid, flat, tasteless. 

Opposite of good taste, see Vulgar. 

a tax, a money charge assessed for public use; an imp5st (literary 
word); charge, something paj^able; burden, something heavy; 
assessment on a unit; toll per head; levy in an emergency; 
duty, especially Customs; excise duty, for revenue only. 

te. Sound heard in tea (drink), tee (golf), tears (crying), tier 
(row of seats). 

to teach. Past tense taught. Latin doceo, doctum; hence a docu 
inent, originally a “lesson”; dScile, easily led; doctor, ona 
who knows. Greek didasko; hence didac'tic, pertaining t*^ 
teaching: “the didactic method.” To teach somebody some 
thing (do not use to learn somebody); instruct somebody iw 
a subject; educate somebody, all round; school somebody ir 
something; ground somebody in something elementary; cate¬ 
chize (kat"e-kiz) somebody upon a moral issue. 

Easily taught.docile, tractable. 

Difficult to teach.refractory. 

a teacher; an instructor in a particular subject; mentor, guide to 
the mind; trainer, physical; coach for particular achievement; 

pSd'agogue, ^ ^ child guide ’ ’; schoolmaster ; schoolmistress ; 
preceptor; tutor to one pupil. 

teaching; education all round; instruction on particular subjects; 
casual information; deep knowledge; discipline, good habits. 

to tear (ter^). Past tense, tore; past participle, torn: “I liave 
torn.”—To pull apart; rend (poetic); lacerate in strings; rip 
a seam or a definite line; mangle, crush to shreds; split along 
the grain; cleave, make a great separation. 

a tear (ter). Latin lachryma; hence lachrymose (lak'-), adjective, 
tearful.— To shed tears; weep moistly; cry noisily. 

See Sad. 

to tease, in friendly enmity; annoy, cause unpleasant feeling; bSther 
repeatedly; pester, plague; torment, seriously. 

technical (tek'nikal), adjective; pertaining to a certain art. 

technique or technic (tek-nck^), the art of doing a thing in the 
most effective way. “The technique of writing short stories 
includes suspense and climax.” “French people can almost 
be said to have a technique that covers all social emer 
gencies.” 
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tele-, prefix meaning as in telegraph, ^^far writing tele¬ 

phone, ‘'far voice’'; telescope, '^far-seeing device.” 
to tell. Past tense told. From Anglo-Saxon word meaning to count; 
hence bank teller, one who counts out the money; also com¬ 
pare the phrase ‘‘to recount an event.” To tell somebody 
something, tell a story, tell the gist (jist) of a conversation; 
to say something to somebody: “He told me to come (his 
exact words are not quoted; therefore tell) ; “He said to me, 
‘Come here’ ” (exact words are quoted; therefore say); nar¬ 
rate a long story; relate an incident; report an occurrence to 
one interested; communicate news; express an opinion; order 
something to be done; command somebody to do something; 
bid somebody do something. 

Event as related by somebody.his version of the incident. 

Something that tells the future_an augury, an omen, 

temper, casual way of feeling toward a problem or person; dis¬ 
position, the sum total of all habitual tendencies; tempera¬ 
ment, one’s particular way of looking at things; mood, tempo¬ 
rary, created by the subsidence of an emotion; a vein of 
inspiration; humor due to physical causes: “in bad humor”; 
frame of mind; spirits; tone of a letter, of the voice; calm¬ 
ness, even temper; cheer, good temper; joy, good humor, 
gladness; annoyance, bad temper; irritation; exasperation, 
extreme annoyance; ill-humor. 

temperament, one’s particular way of looking at things; disposi¬ 
tion, one’s habitual emotional tendencies taken as a whole; 
character, one’s acquired habits as a whole; constitution, 
one’s physical ability to resist disease. 

“Psychologists used to speak of human temperaments as 
sanguine or changeable, bilious or chol'eric, phlegmatic or 
calm, and melancholy or sad. A more modern classification 
uses the terms mental (intellectual), emotional (social) and 
muscular (executive), using them merely as the indication of 
recognized predominant tendencies in the individual.” 

See Temper. 

temperamental, adjective; excitable, impressionable, 
temperance, moderation; abstinence, doing entirely without, 
temperature, “how hot or cold it is.” The temperature is ex¬ 
pressed in degrees, often indicated by a small raised ^ after 
the figures. The world-standard thermometer is the Centi¬ 
grade in w’^hich 0"" (Zero) is the thawing point of ice, and 
100° the boiling point of water. In U. S. and Britain, the 
Fahrenheit Thermometer is still used for popular purposes. 
Boiling point of water is 212° P. and thawing point is 32° F. 
temporal, pertaining to Time as compared with Eternity. “The 
Popes used to have temporal power over the city of Rome” 
(i.e., used to be kings or worldly rulers, in addition to their 
spiritual claims as heads of the Roman Catholic Church). Do 
not confuse temporal (worldly) with temporary (not perma¬ 
nent). They are related in origin, but are not used in the 
same sense. 
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tem'porary, intended to last a short time only, not permanent; 
provisional, while other arrangements are being made; mo¬ 
mentary, of very short duration; short-lived. Latin adverb 
interim, meaning ‘^meanwhile,’’ sometimes used in English as 
an adjective: ‘‘an interim government,’’ or as an adverb: “a 
government ad interim.” 

ten (10). Latin decern; hence a dec'ade, ten-year period; decouple, 
ten-fold; decimal system, system of counting by tens; to deci¬ 
mate a population, kill off one in ten; Greek deka; hence 
the Dec'alogue, the Ten Commandments; a dec'agon, a deca¬ 
hedron, a 10-sided figure; decapod, a ten-footed animal; the 
decathlon, the 10-event Marathon contest. 

To give one-tenth of one’s income.to tithe. 

to tend to, have a bent in the direction of: “the cost of living always 
tends to go higher” (tend implies no choice or consciousness); 
incline to, consciously prefer: “He was inclined to refuse”; 
lean toward, unknowingly or without effort in the opposite 
direction: “He leans toward radicalism”; gravitate slowly 
toward an object, a purpose, to which one was at first not 
favorable. 

a tendency toward a thing, tendency to do a thing without conscious 
choice; an inclination due to conscious preference; a bent, 
natural gift, often unknown to its possessor: “He has a 
mechanical bent”; propensity, natural preference or liking 
for good or evil, more often evil: “thieving propensities”; 
the tenor of a law, etc., its real contents and meaning as seen 
impartially; the drift of an argument, the real object toward 
which it tends; meaning or purport, intentional but not well 
carried out. 

tender (adjective), easily crushed, therefore, in the material sense, 
delicate, frail, weak; and, figuratively, loving, affectionate, 
kind. 

a tSnet, “thing held,” a belief held by a Church or other body, 
especially when spoken of by an outsider; a dogma, officially 
proclaimed; an article of faith (the tenets, plural), the creed, 
the faith, the belief, the professions, 
tense, adjective; “a tense situation”; taut, cord, nerves; stretched, 
made longer than normal; tight, hard to shake; high-strung 
temperament; excited temporarily. 

a tense. In Grammar, a tense is the form of a verb which indicates 
at what time the action is performed. 

Present tense: I speak, I am speaking, I do speak. 

Past tense: I spoke, I have spoken, I did speak, I had 
spoken. 

Future tense: I shall speak, you will speak, they will have 
spoken. The past and future are divided into numerous tenses 
according to the exact moment of time to be indicated. Their 
names vary according to the individual preferences of 
grammarians. 

The absolute past, or past tense proper, or prSterit, or past 
dSfInIte refers to an action which is definitely and entirely 
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past, and which no longer is active in the present conscious¬ 
ness: bought some bread yesterday^’ (either it has now 

been eaten, or I have forgotten it, but I no longer have it). 
The definite past should always be accompanied by a definite 
time word or phrase, such as ‘‘yesterday,’’ “once,” “last 
night.” The word “just” refers to an event which still lives 
in the consciousness and is therefore not followed by the past 
tense proper. 

The living past, or present perfect, or past indefinite (un¬ 
finished or uncompleted past) refers to an action which began 
some time before the present, but which is still living in the 
consciousness: “I have bought some bread” (meaning lit¬ 
erally, and according to its origin, “I bought some bread, and 
have it still,” “I have some bread which I bought”). The 
present perfect is used whenever the time named still con¬ 
tinues. If this is morning, I should say: “I have seen him 
this morning ’ ’; but if it is now evening, I should say: “ I saw 
him this morning.” This tense is always used after the word 
just: “I have just seen him”; and by good writers (and in 
England particularly by all careful speakers) it is always 
used after the unqualified words “ever,” “never”: “I have 
never seen it,” “Have you ever been there?” because the 
meaning is: “You are now living; have you in your life been 
there?” If, however, there is a clearly expressed idea of 
completed past, the past tense is used: “While you lived in 
Italy, did you ever go to Milan?” In America, the word 
ever is often loosely construed to mean “at some definite 
time,” and is therefore followed by the past tense: “Did you 
ever see a whale?” meaning: “Was there some particular 
occasion on which you saw a whale?” 

The past perfect or pluperfect refers to an action which 
was already completed when another action began: “I had 
finished my work when you entered” (i.e., you entered, and 
that is past; but before that, my work was finished). 

POKMATION. Past tenses in English are formed in one of 
the following ways: (1) by the addition of a d or t sound, gen¬ 
erally spelled -ed: finish, finish-ed (pronounced “finisht”) ; 
walk, walk-ed; pull, pull-ed; (2) by the addition of an n 
sound, generally spelled -en: shape, shapen; (3) by the change 
of a vowel in the root: sing, sang, sung; break, broke; (4) by 
the combined addition of an n sound and the change of a 
vowel: break, broken; speak, spoken; (5) by the prefixing of 
an auxiliary: I come, I did come, I have come, I had come. 

The future tense is formed by the use of the auxiliaries shall 
and will : I see, I shall see, you will see. See Shall, 
ft term, literally a “limit” or end; anything that limits: a term of 
speech, which Limits and specifies, like the rhetorical term 
“premise” which means one particular thing and no other; 


Prouuncial^ii key. Vowels i $ i U y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & S i 5 ii y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Lon^r vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (h in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as In sing or in singer; ng*g as ng In finger. See Syllables. 
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an expression, not strictly logical; a locution, way of speak¬ 
ing; a name; the articles of a contract; a condition imposed 
upon one in exchange for something granted; a periSd of 
time; the duration of an action; ten'ure of office; a quarter, 


three months; semes'ter, half-year. 

One holding office..an incum'bent. 

to terminate, put an end or limit to: ^‘terminate an agreement’’; 
close something that was open; finish. 

Which can be terminated.terminable. 

Never coming to an end.infinite. 


terrible, very bad: A terrible cold”; ^‘The roads are in a terrible 
condition in the rainy season.” 

terrif'ic, which suddenly produces terror: ''a terrific explosion”; 
alarming. 

ter^ritory, a definite area set apart for a person or purpose; a 
province, part of a larger unit; domain, limited sphere 
wherein one is master; an empire, vast territory wherein one 
rules over other rulers; country, political division; region, 
natural division: ‘^a mountainous region”; locality, restricted 
area; quarter, part of a city or of a group: “in diplomatic 
quarters” (i.e., among the people who frequent embassies) ; 
section, district. 

terror. See Fear, 

to testify before a court that the facts are such and such; give testi¬ 
mony; state the facts as being so and so; swear to the facts 
being so and so; witness something being done; give evidence 
to the effect that. 

testimony, what the witnesses say: “After the witnesses had 
finished giving their testimony the lawyer brought in as 
further evidence the envelope of the letter, with an affidavit 
by the postmaster that such a postmark had never existed. 
The jury decided that no further proof of the case was 
necessary.” 

th. This combination of letters represents two different letters 
found in old English; we reproduce them in our transcript 
as follows: th heard in thief, thin, thaw, through; dh heard 
in this, there, though, that. To pronounce the thin th, open 
the mouth just enough to put the tip of the tongue between 
the teeth, and force air through the mouth. To produce the 
heavy dh (this, that, there) place the tongue behind the 
upper teeth, and force air through the mouth. 

To pronounce s like th.to lisp. 

than.—This word is usually a conjunction, linking two clauses; 
therefore it is followed by the same case (subject or object) 
as if the clause were complete: 

He is taller than I (than I am tall; not “than me”). 

He chose you rather than me (rather than he chose me; 
not “than I”). 
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Than, however, haa had to be recognized as sometimes a 
preposition^^ to account for a persistent and very ancient 
form: 

My mother, than whom there is no better woman , . . 

If the word like were equally recognized as both a preposi¬ 
tion and a conjunction, it would make legitimate the form 
at present unrecognized: ‘^Do like I do^' (which is much 
clearer than ^'Do as I do” because it unmistakably conveys 
similarity, while the word as has several other meanings), 
to thank somebody for a favor; express gratitude for a generous act; 

acknowledge a courtesy; requite somebody for a kind action 
by doing him a good turn. 

thankful, adjective; grateful; beholden to somebody; thankless 
person, who does not give thanks; thankless task, for doing 
which one receives no thanks; ungrateful person; an ingrate 
(noun); insensible of favors received. 

that (pronounced dhat, i.e., emphasized), adjective: ‘‘I like that 
house”; adverb; “I do not care that much about it.” That 
(pronounced dhut, i.e., unemphasized), conjunction: be¬ 

lieve that you are right”; pronoun: ^^The door that flew 
open.” The plural of that is those. 

As an adjective, that is the opposite of this (this is near, 
that is far). In a sequence, refer to previously mentioned 
object as that; to object about to be mentioned, as this. 

As a pronoun, that is used, either for persons (who) or for 
things (which) : ‘‘The house that I built. I am the man that 
built this house.” That is always used after a superlative: 
“The best man that I know.” 

That which you see.wliat you see. 

That is.i.e., (Latin id est, better not 

italicized). 

the is habitually pronounced dhu: the day, the week, the month 
(dhu-da", dhu-wek', dhu-munth) ; but before a vowel sound 
it is pronounced dhe: the hour (dhe-our), the author (dhe- 
au'ther). 

The, repeated before parallel adjectives, means “to that 
extent”: the more, the merrier (to the extent there are more, 
to that extent they are merrier). 

The is used before a word of comparison: the better of the 
two (not “the best of the two”). 

a theater (the"a-ter) or theatre; playhouse, opera house, concert 
hall, music hall, auditorium, cinema, movie show; an amphi¬ 
theater, consisting of seats in tiers (terz) built around an 
arena. 

Some words used on this subject 

Stage, curtain, safety curtain, proscenium (in front of cur¬ 
tain), footlights, wings (at side), flies (above), scenery, a 
set (the pieces of scenery that go on together at one time) ; 
the house (the audience or the place for it), auditorium (seat¬ 
ing space), stalls, loges, boxes, pit, parterre, gallery, the 
audience (at a play, a concert), spectators (at a dumb show, 
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a movie show) ; the company (actors), stock company (actors 
who often play together), cast (actors in a particular per¬ 
formance), players, actors, actresses, the star (actor whose 
name appears on the advertising before that of the play) ; 
principals, leads, support (actors who play opposite the lead), 
extras. A part (played by an actor), a character (impersona¬ 
tion), a bit (small part). The play, a repertory or repertoire 
play (one which is not new), tragedy (fight against fate), 
drama (conflict of wills), comedy (fight against circumstances 
producing laughter), musical comedy, farce, pantomime 
(dumb show), vaudeville, variety; the performance, dialogue 
(exchange of conversation), action; an aside; the i^rorapter, 
interval (time lapse), intermission (between acts), an act, a 
scene, a turn, ballet. The orchestra, the leader, conductor, 
the accompanist, the percussion man (drums, etc.) ; a bass, 
a tenor, baritone, contralto, soprano; a success, hit, knock 
out, walk over, applause, encore (call for an artist to appear 
again), triumph, sold out, full house, standing room only 
(8.R.O.); a frost, a failure, to peter out (fail after a trial), 
dark house (no play on). 

theft, conversion to one’s own use; robbery with violence; bur¬ 
glary at night and with house-breaking; embezzlement of 
trust funds; pilfering small quantities; defalcation, embezzle¬ 
ment. ‘^The bank clerk who was found guilty of embezzle¬ 
ment has never made good his defalcations.’’ 

their, meaning ‘4)elonging to them.” Do not confuse^with there 
(not here).—As to the use of their to mean ^'his or her” 
C‘6verybody is entitled to their opinion”), see They. 

themselves, written in one word; note the form themselves, not 
‘‘theirselves”; see Self. Themselves is used as either subject 
or object: “They themselves did it”; “I saw them them¬ 
selves. ’ ’ 

the'ory, a system for explaining the workings of something; often 
opposed to practice. A guess, haphazard; supposition, based 
on incomplete data; hjT)6th'esis, for temporary use: “A 
hypotli'esis is a guess which has been tried and found to work 
so far”; system, orderly arrangement of rules; doctrine, au¬ 
thoritatively taught, as by a Church; plan, detailed lay-out. 

“Both theory and practice are necessary if one is to achieve 
mastery of an art.” 

there, adverb; in that place, further away than here.—Note the 
spelling, different from that of the word their which means 
“of them”; “their car is there.” —The phrases “there is, 
there are, etc., are used when it is desired, for dramatic 
reasons, to reserve the true subject of the sentence until 
later: “There are twenty houses in this block,” i.e., “twenty 
is the number of the bouses in this block,” featuring the 
idea of quantity, whereas the sentence expressed in its usual 
order: “Twenty houses are in this block” emphasizes the idea 
of location: “in this block,” Therefore, in speech, the word 
or phrase immediately following there is, there are, is em¬ 
phasized: “There are SEVERAL people who . . 
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therefore, *‘that is the reason/^ Therefore I will do it/’ There¬ 
for (without final e), ‘‘for that purpose/’ ‘‘Therefor was it 
invented, that it might save labor to mankind/’ 
thereon (one word), 
thereupon (one word). 

thermom'eter (thoroughly Anglicized words ending in -meter have 
the accent on the preceding syllable: ther-mom'eter, barom^- 
eter, speedom'eter. New scientific words ending in -meter 
have the accent on -me'ter: kiro-me^ter). 

There are two principal tyj^es of thermometer used: the 
instrument called Centigrade, used in all science everywhere 
and used also in every country outside the English-speaking 
world; and the Fahrenheit, used popularly in America and 
Great Britain. 

In the Centigrade thermometer (abbreviated C.), zero (0°) 
is the thawing point of ice, 100° is the boiling point of 
water. In the Fahrenheit, thawing point is 32"^, boiling point 
212°. (The little figure ° after a figure indicating tempera¬ 
ture is read “degrees.”) 

High temperature thermometer.a pyrom'eter. 

they, a plural pronoun of the third person, either sex or both 
sexes. They is always followed by a plural verb (the same 
as we and you), but it is often used colloquially to mean “he 
or she”—just as the “plural” you is addressed to a single 
person to mean “thou,” and as the “plural” “we” is used 
by kings and editors to mean “I.” “I am going out. If 
somebody phones, tell them I shall be back in an hour” (i.e., 
tell him or her, I cannot or will not specify whose call it 
will be). The use of “him” in such cases, while endorsed by 
old-fashioned writers, is far-fetched and contrary to common 
sense. “You can hate a person and want them.” (Margaret 
Kennedy, The Constant Nymph, 1925.) “It is when a person 
has stories within them crying to be born that the need of 
writing becomes imperative” (Edna Ferber, author of “So 
Big,” in The Story World, 1925). “Everyone has their own 
secret importance for themselves.” “No one ever honestly 
thinks that about themselves —that they are just shadows of 
somebody else.” (Hugh Walpole, Portrait of a Man with 
Red Hair, 1925.) 

The word thon (contraction of “that one”) has been pro¬ 
posed for that use, but it is unnecessary to invent what 
already exists. As to using a novel form, however, the 
simplest and most acceptable would be un, already used 
with an apostrophe in colloquial speech: “the big ’un.” It 
sounds like one, him, and them combined. It would be given 
a regular pedigree as a variant of the word one through 
French parentage un, on: “If anybody calls, tell un I am 
out.” 

thick, larger from front to back surface than usually expected; 
deep, large from ground level down; tall, large from ground 
level up; wide, large from right to left; heavy, possessed of 
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great gravity; dense, having many units close together; 
crowded, having insufficient space between units; opaque, 
which cannot be seen through (opposite of transparent or 
translucent); coarse, of rough texture; foggy weather; hazy, 
misty, cloudy; gruff voice, deep-toned and arrogant; guttural 
sound, coming from the throat. 

See Thin. 

a. thief, plural thieves; one who steals; sneak thief, who watches 
for people to leave the premises before entering by means 
of false keys; pickpocket, one who steals from people’s 
pockets or hand bags; robber, with violence; housebre^er, 
who enters a house by force; burglar at night, with house¬ 
breaking; bandit, member of a gang; desperado, one who 
takes big chances to carry away some loot; brigand, highway¬ 
man; yeggman, safe-cracker; pirate, on the high seas; em¬ 
bezzler, who misappropriates trust funds. 

See Steal. 

thin, smaller from front to back surface than usually expected; 
shallow, small from ground level down: ‘‘a shallow pool”; 
low, small from ground level up: “a low building”; narrow, 
small from right to left; light, possessed of little gravity; 
gossamer, as fine in texture as a cobweb; slender, lacking in 
bulk; slim, small in width or thickness as compared with its 
height; slight, neither weighty nor tall; puny child or animal, 
not sturdily grown; stunted, checked in growth; emaciated, 
lacking in fat; lean, spare; lanky, lean and raw-boned; 
shrunken; scraggy limbs, jutting out through lack of fat; 
spindly limbs, long and thin; pinched face, as from priva¬ 
tions ; gaunt figure, tall and lean; scant clothing, barely suf¬ 
ficient; scrawny chicken, etc., lacking fat; meager details, 
information. 

See Small. 

a thing; an article, individual; item in a list; object, which falls 
under the senses; commddity, having value: marketable 

commodity”; material, from which something is made; stuff, 
cloth material; goods (plural); chattels, small things; be¬ 
longings, one person’s possessions, valued belongings. 

The things necessary for a trick.. .all the paraphernalia. 
Things needed on a long journey, .the impMimenta. 

All the things used on the stage.. .the ‘‘props” (properties). 

to think. Past tenses, thought. Latin puto; hence impute wrong 
motives to somebody, “think against” him; dispute a state¬ 
ment, “think otherwise”; repute, what the public thinks of 
one. Latin also cogito, literally “shake together”; hence to 
cSgitate a plan, turn it over in one^s mind.—To contemplate 
something calmly; reflect deeply upon something by means 
of r&tional processes; observe something, watch it atten¬ 
tively; meditate profoundly upon a problem; feel an emo- 

Pronunciation key. Vowels i S I 6 fl y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my ; & 6 I 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, no^ nut, pity; & as in father; 4r as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after strassed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllabic pronounced as doubtful (i in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer *, ng-g as ng in finger* See Syllables. 
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tion; believe a thing to be true; consider a thing true; sup¬ 
pose, without sound evidence; guess haphazard; infer the 
existence of an unknown thing from one that is known. 

think; therefore I am’’ (Latin: ''cogito; ergo sum”), 
the Cartesian formula to prove existence (propounded by 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, in the 17th 
century). 

It third; one-third; %.—In Grammar, the third person is the one 
spoken of (he, she, it, they). Every noun or name of a thing 
or person is in the third person (except when used in apposi¬ 
tion, as in ‘‘You, John [2nd person], will go first”). The 
third person pronouns are: he, she, it, they; him, her, it, them ; 
his, hers, its, theirs (the forms his, her, its, their, used before 
nouns, are properly called possessive adjectives).—When the 
subject is singular, the verb is usually the ordinary (infini¬ 
tive) form, to which an -s or -es has been added: he comes, he 
does, he doesn’t; some irregular verbs have exceptional forms: 
he is, he has, he was; others do not take the -s: he will, he 
must, he dare (or dares), he can, he should, he ought, he did. 
thorough or thoro (thiir^o), adjective; done in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired: “a thorough examination”; 
complete, which includes all details to the last: “a complete 
outfit”; absolute, so thorough and complete that nothing 
further is possible; reg'ular, done according to rule; entire, 
referring to the whole: “an entire change”; abun'dant, in 
plenty: “an abundant water supply”; a sweeping investi¬ 
gation, which leaves nothing untouched; exhaustive tests, 
which leave nothing untried; an unmitigated blessing, un¬ 
mixed ; unqualified approval, not restricted as to some point; 
sheer nonsense, sheer good luck, 
thought, the act of thinking, or what comes of it; an idea, vision 
that will produce a result; a belief, judgment which follows a 
doubt, without actual proof; an opinion, thought as to cause; 
fancy, without much foundation; supposition, judgment 
based on incomplete data; guess, haphazard; intention, gen¬ 
eral trend of action; purpose, particular direction of one’s 
effort; object, individual thing which receives attention; aim, 
direction toward which one tends; intelligence, ability to “see 
through” things; understanding; attention, concentration 
upon something; meditation, deep thinking; c5gitation, tuim- 
ing things over in one’s mind; contemplation of profound 
truths; an emotion, the consciousness of a desire: anger, fear, 
disgust, curiosity, are emotions; a feeling, the reaction to an 
emotion: a feeling of pity, horror, etc.; sentiment, “the 
tendency to experience certain emotions and desires” 
(McDougall): devotion, contempt, respect, friendship, are 
sentiments; perception of a reality by the mind or by the 
senses; apperception, consciousness of a perception; sensa¬ 
tion, perception by the senses; impression, belief based on 
sensation. 

Hopefulness or hopelessness of a 
person’s thoughts.his morale (mo-r^r). 
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The science of orj^anized thought.. .logic. 

The science of thought processes 

(in general).psychology (sl-koroji). 

Relative to thought operation.psychic (si'kik). 

Thought of the past.memory. 

A particular thought of the past. . .a reminis'cence. 

What is thought of somebody.his reputation. 

Strong for his own ideas.opinionated (adjective) 

Thoughts leading to conduct in 

life .attitude (toward). 

Expression of random thoughts_lucubration. 

Thought-image of a real object.,..a phantasm. 

Thoughts having free play.a phantasy, fancy. 

Uncontrolled thoughts.vaga'ries of the imagina¬ 

tion. 

thoughtful person; considerate of the rights of others; respectful; 
careful; prudent; kind. 

thousand, Latin mille; hence a millen'nium or millenary, a thou¬ 
sand-year period. Greek chilioi; hence kilogram, a thousand 
grams (weight) ; a kilowatt-hour, a thousand watts per hour 
(electric current). In Arabic figures 1,000; Roman M or 
Cl ). 

to thrash, formerly spelled thresh, as still occasionally of wheat¬ 
threshing. 

a thread (thred). Latin filurn; hence filament, a thread-like struc¬ 
ture. See Spin.—A string, coarse; yarn, si)un material for 
clothing; a string, slender hempen line; a cord, heavier than 
string; a rope, very heavy; twine, twisted or double thread, 
to threaten (thret^n) somebody with punishment; mSn'ace some¬ 
body with evil. 

To threaten with exposure, for 

profit .to blackmail somebody. 

A threatening sword over your 

head .the sword of Dam'ocles. 

The threats of eternal punishment 

(in church service).the commination. 

threatening, adjective; men'acing attitude; sin'ister motive; min'- 
atory remarks; signif'icant, understood to be dangerous; 
bm'inous, a bad sign; ill-b5ding; thundery weather; dark; 
heavy; oppressive atmosphere; sultry, hot and damp, 
three (In Arabic figures, 3; Roman, III). (Latin ter, Greek treis.) 

Three-fold .triple, treble. 

Three singers .a trio (tre'o). 

Three children born together.triplets. 

Three lines of poetry.a tercet, triplet. 

The third power of a number.......the cube. 

To do a thing three times over.to triplicate ^the opera¬ 

tion). 

The third of three copies.a triplicate. 

To cut in three..to trisect. 
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A 300th anniversary... 
With three angles...... 

With three sides. 

The science of triangles 
Consisting of three letters 
In or of three languages.. 

In three syllables. 

In or of three colors. 

Government by three.... 
A three-legged support... 

Three in one. 

Three persons in one God. 


.a tercentenary. 

. triangular; a triangle, 
trig'onal, tri-lat"eral. 

, trigonometry. 

trilit'eral. 

trilingual. 

trisyllabic. 

trichromatic. 

triarchy, a triumvirate. 

a tripod. 

a trinity. 

the Trinity. 


threshold; sill of a door; border of a country; beginning of an 
action; eve, the day before, 
thrift. See Save. 

thrilling, which causes intense personal emotion usually mixed 
with pride; ‘‘a thrilling experience^'; sensational, which af¬ 
fects many people suddenly: ‘\sensational news." 
to thrive. Past tense: throve or thrived; past participle, thriven or 
thrived. To do well: Children thrive at the seaside. 
Eskimos thrive on a fish diet. Oysters thrive in polluted 
waters." To prosper financially all round: ‘‘After a few 
years in the West, he had prospered exceedingly"; succeed 
in a particular field; flourish, blossom: ‘ ‘ Original beliefs flour¬ 
ish in new countries"; boom temporarily; take: “Roses take 
well in this soil"; bloom in health. 

a throat. Latin guttur; hence a guttural sound, coming from the 
throat; goiter, swelling of the throat, 
through or thru; Latin per, as in pervade, “go through"; permit, 
“send through"; perceive, “catch through." Through is 
used after a verb to indicate the indirect agent: “The train 
was derailed through a faulty flange in a wheel of the 
locomotive." 


Person through whom a thing is 
done .an agent, substitute, rep¬ 

resentative, lieutenant. 

throughout, written in one word: also thruout. 
to throw. Past tense threw; past participle thrown. Latin jacio, 
jactum; hence to prbject, “throw forth"; inject, throw in; 
reject, throw back; deject, throw down. Greek ballo; hence 
a ball. —To thrust something violently through an obstacle; 
hurl something heavy with great force and intent to hurt; 
fling angrily something light; dart something sharp; cast 
(poetic): “cast a shadow"; toss nonchalantly; flip a coin; 
dash and smash; chuck with a short movement; pitch in a 
straight line; sling with a circular movement; heave, lift 
something heavy; launch on water; project deliberately or 
by means of a device. 

Thing thrown.a missfle, projec'tfle. 

Device for throwing.a prSjec^tor. 
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Man who throws people out of public 

places.......a bouncer (U. S.), 

chucker-out (Brit¬ 
ish). 

to thrust. Past tenses, thrust. *‘He thrust his head through the 
window.’^ See Throw. 

to tickle, tickling, tickled. (Note the spelling -ckle.)—To tit'illate. 
to tie (tying, tied); bind together; fasten securely; knot; confine 
somebody in a place; restrict somebody’s movements, 
a tile, piece of baked clay, etc., for walks, roofs, floors and walls. 


Covered with tiles.tegulated. 

Tile industry.ce-ram"ics. 


till, preposition and conjunction. Originally spelled til, meaning 
to, as far as. The form until means ‘'on-till”; therefore it is 
wrong to spell till with an apostrophe: “ ’till or ’til” as if till 
were an abbreviation. It is a pedantism to use until in place 
of till, when the latter runs as smoothly in the general balance 
of the sentence. 

time. Latin temp us, temporis; hence tem'poral, pertaining to 
time as against eternity: “The temporal power of the 
Popes,” their claim to dominion over actual territory; tem¬ 
porary, lasting only for a short time, not permanent; tem'- 
pest, a sudden storm, lasting a short time; contem'porary, 
living in the same period. Greek chronos; hence a chronicle 
(kron'ikl), time narrative; chronom'’eter, very exact time 
keeper or clock; anachronism (anak"roniz-m), a mistaken 
statement of date; syn'chronism, working of two pieces of 
mechanism to keep the same time. 

Divisions of time: second, minute, hour (hr.), day, week 
(wk.), month (mo.), quarter (qr.), semes'ter, year (yr.), leap 
year, century, millennium, aeon. For year periods, see Year. 

Principal time words: before (preposition and adverb), 
once, erstwhile, formerly, hitherto, heretofore; early; prema¬ 
ture (before it is ripe), precocious (child); preceding, prece¬ 
dent, anterior (opposite to posterior), prior (of two), senior 
(in age or tenure) ; to precede, to antedate.—During (preposi¬ 
tion) ; current, running; simultaneous (occurring at the same 
time), contemporary (person; of the same period); con¬ 
temporaneous (event; of the same period); temporary (not 
lasting); provisional (makeshift); passing; fleeting; tran¬ 
sient; ephem^eral; evanes^cent (fading away); brief (of 
short duration) ; short, long, endless, eternal; a period, dura¬ 
tion, interval (space between); intermission (time between) ; 
an interim.—After (preposition and adverb), afterward(s) 
(adverb), anon (poetic); hence (after this), hereafter, 
thence, thereafter; late (adjective and adverb); later; fu¬ 
ture, posterior; to postpone (an event), postdate (a docu¬ 
ment); ever, never; ad infinitum.—^Again; a cycle (recur¬ 
ring), the periodicity (at definite intervals), recurrence, repe¬ 
tition. 
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To gain time.to temporize with somebody. 

In time sequence.chronological. 

Happening in good time.opportune, timely. 

To put off to another time.. .postpone an event, adjourn a 

meeting. 

To make late.to retard, delay, hinder, im¬ 

pede. 

To put off till tomorrow.to procrastinate. 

timid, adjective; naturally shrinking from aggressive action; 
shy, temporarily disliking to appear in public for a partic¬ 
ular purpose; bashful, habitually disinclined to appear in 
company; fearful of particular happenings; timorous, habit¬ 
ually; half-hearted endeavor; spiritless attempt, 
tiny, adjective, small and lovable: ‘^a liny tot’'; minute", exceed¬ 
ingly small: minute particle”; infinitSs'imal, too small 1o 

be measured. 

tired, adjective; weary, after repetition of the same difficulty; 
exhausted, entirely; fatigued (fa-teg"d), slightly tired; blase 
(bla-za'), tired of pleasures. 

A tired feeling.fatigue (fa-teg), lassitude, weariness. 

to-. Sound heard in toe (of the foot), tow (rope), to tow, towed, 
toad (amphibian). 

to, preposition. Latin ad, often found in prefixes in the form ac-, 
as in: ac-cessory, something added to (an automobile or any¬ 
thing) ; ac-cident, what happens to you; ac-company, company 
that comes along, that attaches itself to you; ad-dict, one 
who is given to (certain habits); ad-dition, one thing put on 
another; ad-dress, a direction to somebody. 

Like all prepositions, to is habitually without emphasis, 
and is therefore easily distinguished from the adverb too 
(also), which is nearly always emphasized: I v^ant t’ go t’ 
the show. I want TO go TO the show (unemphasized). He 

wants t’ go t -. He wants TO go TOO (too emphasized). 

together (too-gedh'er). Latin cum, and in derivatives col, com, 
con, etc.; Greek syn. Jointly, mutually; reciprocally (toward 
another). 

To put together: bind, unite (make one), unify (make like 
one), join (connect), marry (man and woman); aggregate 
(state as a whole for calculation); add individual amounts; 
collect specimens; collate facts; concatenate (as in a chain); 
marshal for orderly presentation. 

What ties together.a bond. 

To live together.cohabit (with). 

To join forces.coalesce (with). 

Bond of common feeling-sympathy. 

Powers joined together.an alliance, the allies, a con- 

fed'eration, a coalition. 

Pronnnclatioxi key. Vowels & 6 I 5 ft ^ as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute^ my; & S ! 5 H 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nnt, pity; ft as in father; as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after streeaed syllable. Long vowel in nnstreaaed 
ayllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Oonsonantt: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
4h as th in mother; ng as in aing or in linger; ng-g m ng in finger. See Syllahlea. 
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See in a dictionary the entries beginning with prefixes co-, 
cog-, col-, com-, con-, cor-; syl-, sym-, syn-. 

toVer-ab-le, adjective; which can be borne; bearable, endurable; 
fair, in quality; average, not superior. 

t51erance, the habitual attitude of allowing others to behave in 
their own way; toleration, putting up with a particular ac¬ 
tion: ‘‘Tolerance is a virtue, but it often leads to the tolera¬ 
tion of objectionable happenings.’’ 
to tolerate something rather than make a fuss; put up with an in¬ 
convenience rather than complain; endure something that 
will not last forever; permit formally something which one 
might forbid; allow, offer no opposition; bear patiently; 
suffer magnanimously; let. 

a tomato, plural tomatoes (two pronunciations: toma'to, American; 
toma'to, English). 

tomorrow (in one word without a hyphen; in England, with a 
hyphen: to-morrow). 


To put off till tomorrow. . ..to postpone. 

Habit of putting off.procrastination. 


tone, a musical sound, or the modulation of the voice: “a com¬ 
manding tone,” “a pleading tone”; pitch, high or low; 
timbre (tim'ber), the quality of a tone; intensity, the degree 
of energy; emphasis on a word or syllable; stress or accent 
on a syllable; the tonic accent or stress, the emphasis placed 
upon a certain part of a word: EM'phasis, TON'ic, AC^cent. 
See Tonic Accent. 

a tongue (tung). Latin lingua; hence lingual, pertaining to the 
tongue; linguist, one versed in “tongues” or languages; 
linguiform, tongue-shaped. “The word language means 
tongue, and should constantly remind us that the spoken 
language is the true tongue of the people.” Greek glossa, 
glotta; hence polyglot (poH-glot), a person who speaks 
many languages, or (as an adjective) written in several lan¬ 
guages: “a polyglot Bible.” 

The popular tongue...the vernac'ular. 

A sharp tongue (person)...a gossip. 

tSnic accent, the emphasis placed upon a certain part of a word: 
EM'phasis, TONlc, AC'cent. It is indicated by a ["] sign 
placed in this transcript AFTER the accented syllable, but in 
the International Phonetic Alphabet placed BEFORE the 
accented syllable to warn the reader that it is coming. 

Many words of similar spelling have different accents, ac¬ 
cording to their grammatical value: an AC'cent, to ac-CENT^ 
See list under Accent. 

The general rule of the accent in English is that it falls on 
a syllable as far from the end of the word as practicable: 
COM'fortable, FOR^midable, IN'teresting, VlS^ible. There 
are, however, countless exceptions. After the prefixes in-, 
ex-, for example, the accent usually falls one syllable further: 
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in-TEND^ in-VEST", in-CITE", ex-CITE", ex-PEL" (except 
in'come, an in'crease, and many others). 

For the particular rule applying to each derived word, see 
the suffix in this book; e.g., to find the rule that applies to the 
word ‘‘gregarious/^ see -ous. 

The exact placing of the tonic accent is a greater difficulty 
for foreigners learning English than even the vagaries of 
English spelling, as it is also for adults who encounter for 
the first time scientific or classical names, like podophyllin 
(pod'o-frrin) or Miltiades (mil-tra-d^z). Unfortunately it is 
not possible to indicate the accent simply in our unphonetic 
spelling (“prevrsion,’’ for example, would be taken to pos¬ 
sess a long 1 ; yet it cannot be divided “pre-vis"ion”); but 
the more common use of tonic accent marks in textbooks and 
reference books would greatly faciPitate correct pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

See Syllables. 

tonight (written in America without a hyphen; in England with 
a hyphen: to-night). 

too, adverb. When it means also, too is always emphasized and 
thus easily distinguished from the preposition to: 

I wish t^ go (unemphasized) t— (emphasized). 

I wish to go too (i.e., also). 

Too has also the meaning of very, extremely: too much, 
too little, too long, too short, 

a tool, implement of a trade, generally small: “carpenter’s tools.” 
For synonyms, see Instrument. 

too little, insufficient (adjective), inadequate; too much, exces¬ 
sive (adjective), redundant. 

To have had too much of.. .to be satiated with (sa-she-a'ted). 
a tooth. Latin dens, dentis; hence dent, a tooth-mark or cut; den¬ 
tist, tooth doctor; dentition, set of teeth; indent, to cut as 
with teeth; dental, pertaining to teeth. Greek odontos; hence 
odontalgia, tooth-ache; odontology, tooth-science.— ^Milk 

teeth, first dentition; permanent teeth: molar (heavy masti¬ 
cating tooth), wisdom tooth, bicuspid or premolar (two¬ 
pronged tooth), canine (eye tooth, dog tooth, tearing tooth), 
incisor (front tooth or cutting tooth) ; ivory, outside cover¬ 
ing of tooth; dentin, inner substance of the tooth; a filling; 
an amal'gam, a bridge between teeth; a plate. 


Tooth-straightening specialist.an orthodontist. 

Toothless .eden'tate. 

Tooth-shaped opening.indentation. 

Toothsome (food).palatable. 


the top; upper part; head; summit of a mountain; crown; apex of a 
pyramid. 

to touch. Latin tango, tactum, to feel or reach; hence tfingible, 
which can be touched; a tftngent, line touching a circle; tact, 
art of meeting people; contact, being “in touch with”; 
tactile, pertaining to the sense of touch.—To stroke along the 
length; caress fondly; pat^ by alternately raising and lower- 
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ing the hand; bxunp against, hit, strike; graze lightly; grope 
along a surface in the dark; glance off (bullet). 

to tow (to) a boat or vehicle with a rope or chain.—To pull; drag 
on the ground. 

A tow boat.a tug or tug boat. 

a tower, tall building or part of a building for observation pur¬ 
poses ; a turret,^ small tower ; belfry, for church bells ; spire, 
pointed; a min'aret to a mosque (mosk) ; d5me, S})herical; 
cup'ola, inside of a dome; pillar, solid; cSlumn, which may 
be hollow; an ob'elisk, Egyptian. 

a town. The American and English meanings of this word differ 
widely and are a frequent source of confusion. The Amerh 
can town or township is a political unit which varies from a 
mere village to the equivalent of a county. In England, a 
town is a large aggregation of houses, more than a village. 
London is ^^a town of seven million inhabitants.^^ In En¬ 
gland the word city is used only as a legal or administrativii 
term: The City of London (i.e., the ^'Downtown’’ business 
section, wdiich is self-governing). 

to trace, succeed in finding after following; to track, trail, find. 

a trace, faint indication that something is or has been there; a 
vestige, very faint trace; sign, intentional; mark, cut or writ¬ 
ten; impression received; smell; trifle; taste, 
traceable (with an e after c, to keep the s sound), 
tract-. Latin root meaning ^M.o draw, pull.’’ Derived forms: 
traction, tractable, contract, abstract, distract. See Draw. 

a trade, occupation of a manual or commercial nature; profession, 
requiring specialized education, particularly the liberal arts: 
law, music, medicine, architecture, etc.; an occupation done 
without first thought of profit; a vocation, one’s natural gift; 
a craft, skilled trade. 

Names of some common occupations 

Miller, baker, pastrycook, confectioner, grocer, butcher, 
fruiterer, stone-cutter, bricklayer, plasterer, mason, carpen¬ 
ter, joiner, plumber, locksmith, tailor, shoemaker, glover, 
hair-dresser, cleaner, hatter, goldsmith, watchmaker, weaver, 
upholsterer, tobacconist, brewer, dyer, cabinet-maker, turner, 
cooper, gardener, gas-filter, blacksmith, gunsmith, furrier, 
cutler, bookbinder, tanner, wheelwright, coach-builder, sad¬ 
dler, millwright, tinsmith. 

One who knows something of many lines 

of work.a Jaek-of-all-trades. 

a trSgedy (traj^edi), a fight against insurmountable odds, or a 
play depicting such a fight. In a drama the fight is against 
the wills of others; in a comedy against one’s own self- 
imposed restrictions. 

to train a person to do something properly, by repeated practice; 

educate, bring out of ignorant ways; bring up a family; raise 
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vegetables; rear children; breed cattle; teach pupils; drill 
soldiers; discipline somebody, train somebody to practice self- 
control; rehearse somebody for a part; exercise the mind, 
to transfer' (accent on second syllable), transferring, transferred.— 
To take elsewhere; remove from one place; convey to an¬ 
other place or person; cede or give up a right to somebody ; 
devise by will; bequeath in one’s testament; assign one’s 
rights in something to somebody; sell for a price; give with¬ 
out return; lease property for a term of years; charter a ship 
for a voyage. 

a trans'fer, accent on first syllable, 
a transgression. See Sin. 

transient (tran'shent), adjective; ‘‘which passes across and does 
not remain”: “a transient hope; a transient guest” in a 
hotel; temporary, not intended to last forever: “a tem¬ 
porary detour”; provisional, intended to last until something 
better is available; passing, on the way, not of permanent 
consequence: “a passing mood”; fleeting, passing by very 
fast; brief; short. 

transition, the passage from one condition to another. In Khet- 
oric, a word, phrase or sentence which carries on the idea 
previously started and expands it so as to open up the next 
idea. “A clock struck eight, a lone yet distant clock. The 
strokes seemed . . .” (The Little French Girl). 


Examples of Transitional Expressions 


After all, 

in order to, 

another cause of. 

in other words, 

as long as, 
as regards, 

in regard to, 
in short. 

as I have said, 

in spite of. 

as I mentioned before. 

instead of. 

at any rate, 

in the meantime, 

at least, 

in the first place. 

at all events, 

in the second place. 

consequently, 

in the same way. 

equally important. 

in this manner. 

even. 

it is true, 

fnr from, 

it may be admitted. 

finally. 

it cannot be denied, 

for example, 

it is well to recognize, 

for instance. 

it remains to, 

for this purpose, 

lastly. 

for want of. 

likewise. 

furthermore. 

moreover, 

having this in view, 
however, 

however that may be. 

nevertheless, 
next to, 

notwithstanding, 

in any case. 

now, 

in consequence. 

of course, 

indeed, 

on account of, 

in fact. 

on the contrary, 
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on the one hand, 

on the other hand, 

otherwise, 

perhaps, 

similarly, 

since, 

so much for, 
so that, 
still, 

that is to say, 
then, 

then again, 


therefore, 

though, 

this is not the case, 
thus, 

to be sure, 

to give an illustration, 

to this end, 

unless, 

well, 

whether, 

wdth respect to, 

yet. 


to translate something from one language into another; turn into, 
render into; paraphrase, express the same meaning in more 
easily understood words, in the same language.—Italian 
proverb: ^Hraduttore, traditore,’’ a translator is a traitor. 
As languages are living realities, and words are unlimited in 
their connotations, a perfect translationis necessarily im¬ 
possible. 

transparent, which can be seen through ; translucent, which allows 
the light to pass through, but through which one cannot dis¬ 
cern an object; water is transparent; milk is translucent^'; 
diSrphanous, transparent or translucent, 
to transpire, to become known, to leak out. A thing can only trans¬ 
pire after it has happened. ‘‘Although there were a hundred 
people present, nothing has TRANSPIRED of what took 
place." Do not use transpire to mean occur or take place, 
to transport, carry across, convey, transfer, move, remove, 
to travel, traveling, traveled, traveler (all spelled with one 1 because 
the syllable is unaccented) ; derived from French travail, 
meaning labor.—A journey, literally a day's travel; voyage 
by sea; trip, temporary visit to and from; tour (toor), circu¬ 
lar trip; expedition into unexplored territory; outing for 
those who are habitually indoors: “The children from the 
orphanage had a day's outing"; excursion, trip for a short 
distance, into new territory; jaunt, leisurely outing; junket, 
with a merry party; a picnic, picnicking, wdth open-air meal. 

Carrying his trade with him. .Itm'erant (adjective). 

Nation or tribe that moves 

in a mass.ndmad'ic. 

One who never settles down, .a nomad. 

One who repeatedly goes 
from country to country.. globe-trotter. 

To travel to a foreign home... to migrate (emigrate from the 

old country, immigrate into 
the new country). 


Pronunclatloii key. Vowels a 6 l 5 u y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & ft ! 6 u y 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut. pity; ft n« in father; ftr as in merry; er as in mercer; on ns in 
loud; au’as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronoimced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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treacherous (trech^erus), adjective; not to be relied upon: 
‘‘treacherous currents’^; traitorous person, who betrays his 
friends; perfidious, who breaks his pledge. 

to tread (trSd). Past tense trod; past participle trod or trodden. 

“The grass has been trodden down.” “I want to follow 
where he has trod.” 

See Walk. 

a treasure (trezh'er). Latin thesaurus, “things placed in safety,” 
an accumulation of valuables; wealth, accumulation of de¬ 
sirable things, especially those that make for personal well¬ 
being; a hoard or carefully concealed accumulation: “a 
miserhoard.” 

to treat somebody or something well or badly, deal in a certain way 
with; handle a thing, a person carefully or roughly; entertain 
pleasantly; negotiate a deal with somebody; discuss a propo¬ 
sition; parley over a proposal. 

a tree. Latin arbor; hence arbo'’real animals, which live in trees; 

arboriculture, forestry or care of trees. Greek dendron; 
hence rhododendron, literally the “rose-tree.” 


A tree nymph.a dryad (dri^ad). 

Family tree.genearogy, ped'igree, lin^eage. 


Some words used on this subject 

Forest, wood, bush, shrub, chaparral, thicket, glade; trunk, 
branch, bark, foliage, timber; oak, aeorn, beech, ash, bass¬ 
wood, linden, lime, sycamore, Idcust, elm, birch, maple, live- 
oak, ironwood, hornbeam, juniper, magnolia, rhododendron, 
walnut, witch-hazel, evergreen, cedar, spruce, fir, pine, 
cypress, larch, poplar, lime-tree, willow, acacia, eucalyptus 
tree, papaw. Deforestation, reforestation. 

See Fruit. 

to tremble, move unsteadily in fear; shake suddenly and violently; 
quiver along the length of a cord or muscle; quake, move 
in a mass; shudder, have a cold feeling along the surface of 
the skin, more often used with the fear idea; shiver, as from 
a cold surface of the skin, more often associated with physical 
cold; vibrate, return an imparted motion; pulsate, breathe 
more quickly, 

the trend of a discussion, the direction in which it turns; drift of an 
argument, its real significance, whether realized or not; 
course of action. 

a trial, formal procedure to determine an issue; test, particular ap¬ 
plication of a plan to determine the truth or falsehood of a 
belief; experiment, test in search of a new principle; hearing 
of a case; painful or unpleasant ordeal; evidence, statement 
or object which tends to prove; tes'tlmony, evidence by 
witnesses. 

a trick, a clever but petty device or means of achieving a quick re¬ 
sult, especially by undesirable means; a ruse (rooz), implying 
greater cunning and usually legitimate means, often used on 
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trick, Ctd. 

a large scale: '^a ruse of war’’; an aritifice, an elaborate 
contrivance; a strat agem, an elaborate ruse showing great 
skill in outwitting an enemy; a maneuver, movement to re¬ 
arrange one^s position to greater advantage; a deception, 
wrongful; a dodge (colloq.); a stunt, spectacular trick; a 
hoax, trick played upon somebody; a makeshift, substitute for 
the real thing; an expedient, device used for lack of a better 
one; the knack of doing a certain thing, a quick and sure way. 
trifling, adjective; of little value: ‘‘trifling mistake”; trivial, 
unworthy, of no consequence: “trivial pursuits,” “trivial in¬ 
terruptions”; insignif'icant ; tiny, very small; idle, purpose¬ 
less; frivolous, not taking things seriously, 
a trip. See Travel. 

trivial (triviality), of no consequence, unworthy. See Trifling, 
a triumph, great and spectacular success; victory over one’s en¬ 
emies; accomplishment after much effort; celebration, public 
rejoicing; ovation, clamorous public reception of the victor, 
to trouble, annoy temporarily; bSther, give petty trouble; worry, 
distress seriously; vex by causing disappointment; perturb, 
disturb one’s mind. 

a trouble, temporary annoyance; sorrow, great regret over a dis¬ 
appointment; grief over a loss; bother, trifling; misfortune, 
accident which dashes happy expectations; anxiety for lack 
of news. 

a truce, an armistice. —“Truce” is less formal than “armistice” 
and may apply to individuals at war with one another, 
true (troo), adjective; noun, truth. Latin verum; hence veracity, 
truthfulness; to verify, ascertain that a thing is true; verdict: 
“a true judgment.”— Correct, according to rule; ac'curate 
in details; actual, according to facts; authen'tic as to origin; 
genuine, of true origin; prSper, true to its environment; 
veritable, used before the noun: “a veritable torrent”: truly 
a torrent; intrinsic, “in itself”: “The intrinsic value of a 
souvenir is often very small”; literal interpretation, without 
regard to the spirit. 

A true story.a history. 

An untrue story of the past.. .a legend. 

Almost too large to be true,. .fabulous (adjective). 

So true it needs no proof.axiomatic. 

Which sounds true (prob¬ 
able ) ..verisimilar. 

True in all details.literally true. 

It is true.O. K, (okeh, an Indian word), 

I say it is true, as you have 

already been told.I confirm the statement. 

I find it is true, as we have 

been told.I have verified the statement. 

(New motives have been 
found) which tend to 

make the accusation true .-.which corroborate the accusa¬ 
tion. 
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true, Ctd. 

(Evidence has been found) 
which shows the accusa¬ 
tion is true.which substantiates the accu¬ 

sation. 

(A witness to the will) has 

declared it true....has authenticated the signa¬ 

ture. 

To imply an untruth.to insinuate something (against 

somebody). 

Implications against some¬ 
body .innuendoes. 

truly, adverb; spelled without an e, the e being dropped on add¬ 
ing the suffix -ly. 

trunk of a tree, the stem, the bole; (traveling trunk) box, chest; 
baggage, luggage, impedimenta. 

to trust somebody, have confident belief in liis ability or his in¬ 
tegrity; have confidence in; confide in somebody, let him 
into one’s secrets; rely upon, depend upon. 

One who is entrusted (for¬ 
mally) .a trustee. 

Formal entrusting.a trust. 

In a trustee’s relation.fidu^ciary (capacity, estate). 

truthful, adjective; ‘‘a truthful person; a truthful statement”; 
frank, not concealing; guileless, not aware of the dangers of 
being frank; candid, impartial and frank; artless, who does 
not disguise; unsophisticated; naive (na-ev"), expecting no 
evil. 

to try, trying, tried, a trial. Latin tento; hence tentative, done as a 
trial; to tempt, put on trial.—To test, subject something or 
somebody to certain results in order to ascertain ability or 
quality; examine, feel, taste, sample an article of trade; ex¬ 
periment with something; hear a law case in court. 

Tuesday, the day of the god Tiw or Mars. 

turgid (ter'jid), adjective; excessively swollen: “the turgid 
waters of the torrent”; inflated style; bombastic talk, 
to turn. Latin verto, versum; hence to avert one’s eyes, turn them 
away; invert, turn inwards; revert, turn backward; divert, 
turn away; convert, turn toward the “center,” bring some¬ 
body over to one’s way of thinking. Latin also volvo, 
volutum; hence revolve, turn around, involve, turn into.— 
To turn something by causing it to face in a different direc¬ 
tion ; change it around; bend from the straight line; sway in 
one direction; roll the eyes. 

To turn back.recede, retreat, retire, withdraw. 

To cause to turn away.to divert (somebody’s attention). 

To turn around on tiptoe...to pirouette. 

To turn completely around 

in jumping.turn a somersault. 

To turn around while hold¬ 
ing a fixed object.to pivot around the object. 
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a tfitor, one who teaches or guides another individually in prepara¬ 
tion for an examination; teacher, whether to an individual 
or to a group; coach, one who rehearses the student inten¬ 
sively; mentor, a moral or intellectual guide and friend; 
guardian, person who stands in the legal relationship of a 
father. 

twelve. In Arabic figures, 12; Roman, XII. Latin duodecim, 
i.e., two-ten; French douze, hence dozen. 

Twelve of a common article.. a dozen. 

Counted in twelves, working 

by twelves.....duodecimal. 

One of twelve parts..;..a twelfth (plural, twelfths). 

Twelve dozen.... .a gr5ss. 

twenty. In Arabic figures, 20; Roman, XX; a score of years, 
twice, two times. 

to twist. Latin torqueo, tortum; hence distort, twist out of shape; 

tortuous, crooked.—To twist is to turn at the same time in 
opposite directions; twirl between TWO fingers: “twirl one’s 
mustache”; spin rapidly; rotate around a pivot; coil in a 
spiral; wreathe flowers, branches, etc., into a band, 
two. Written in Arabic figures, 2; in Roman, II. Latin and 
Greek duo; hence dual, adjective: which has two aspects; a 
duel, regular battle between two; a duSt by two singers; the 
deuce, two at cards or dominoes.—In the sense of twice, Latin 
bi, bis; hence bi-annual, occurring twice a year (same as semi¬ 
annual) ; biennial, occurring once in two years; to bisect, cut 
in two; a biped, a two-footed creature; bilingual, speaking 
two languages; binocular vision, ability to see with two 
eyes; a bifurcation, the forking of a road; bicSph'alous, two- 
headed ; bicycle, a two-wheel device. Greek di; hence; disyl¬ 
labic, having two syllables; dichromatic, in two colors; 
didymous, one of twins, adjective.—In the sense of both, 
Latin ambi-; hence: ambiguous, having two meanings (“an 
ambiguous statement”); ambidextrous, able to use equally 
the right or the left hand. Greek amphi; hence: amphibious, 
adjective, able to live in either air or water, as a frog; an 
amphibian. —English root TW- found in many connected 
words, as twin, born at the same time as another of the 
same mother; twine, cord rolled double; twain, two; to twirl, 
roll between two fingers; to twist, twinkle, twinge, twill; twi¬ 
light, the light which partakes of the two (dark and light) ; 
between, “by twins,” divided in two or more; betwixt. 

In Numerology, two is the symbol of conflict, or rivalry, 
of the struggle between the upper and the lower nature. 

Double, two-fold, twain (poetic) ; to make an exact double, 
to duplicate; the exact copy, the duplicate, A duplex, two- 
family house on one floor; a double, two-family house on two 
floors. 

Two persons of opposite sex, to¬ 
gether.a couple. 

Two articles forming right and left, .a pair. 
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Two horses or mules. a team, a span. 

Two oxen trained to work together... a yoke. 

Two wild birds.a brace. 

Two riming lines of poetry.a couplet. 

The second power of a number 

(product of the number by itself). .the square. 

Two or more lines running along¬ 
side without ever meeting.parallel (adjective). 

Two persons face to face (not neces¬ 
sarily pleasantly)....atete-^-tete (tat-a-tat'). 

When speaking of two in a comparison, do not use the 
superlative (the form in -est), even after “the”; use the 
comparative (the form in -er, or the word more): “My 
brother is the tallER (not tallEST) of the two.” 
a type (tip), a person or object, one representative of something 
else, or of many others: “a dark type of beauty”; symbol 
or physical appearance which is used to represent a greater 
reality: “The turtle-dove is a symbol of love”; pattern to be 
followed exactly in the making of subsequent units; model 
to be followed as far as possible; example, which makes 
things clear.—Note the pronunciation of the adjective typi¬ 
cal: tip'i-kal, with two short i’s. 

For printer’s type, see Print. 

to typify (tipT-fi; note the pronunciation of the first syllable: tip'-), 
to symbolize; represent. 

typographic (ti'po-graf'ik), relating to type-setting for printing 
uses. See Print. 

tyrranical (tiran'ikal), adjective (spelled with two n’s, as also in 
tyranny).— Oppressive, arbitrary, domineering, 
a tyrant (trrant), an arbitrary and despotic ruler; an oppressor; 
an autocrat; a dictator. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels a e I 6 y ae in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & fi 1 6 ii t 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity: ft as in father; $r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 









u 

u. Sound heard in you, ewe (sheep), few, usual, view, review. 
*ude. Words of three syllables ending in -ude have the accent on 
the first: grat'itude, mult^itude, mag'nitude, lon'gitude, lat'- 
itude, alt'itude. 

adjective; repulsive to the eye. By extension, ‘'an ugly 
temper,” "an ugly disposition.” But it is never right to ex¬ 
tend this usage to the point of destroying its first meaning, 
and to speak of a person without explanation, as "ugly” in 
the sense of ill-tempered. "He is ugly” already means "He 
is not good-looking.” 

’nn = one. A good ’un: a good one. (From French un, Latin 
unus.) This word, written Tin without an apostrophe, is pro¬ 
posed to take the place of the third person pronoun when it 
means "him or her,” "he or she”: "If anybody calls when 
I am out, tell un I shanT be long.”—See They, 
un-, a prefix used with fully Anglicized words, and indicating 
mere negation, or reverse action, as unbutton, unarm, un¬ 
dress, or indicating actually contrary condition, but not so 
strongly as the prefixes dis- or mal-: unbelief (compare: dis¬ 
belief), unsatisfied (comi>are: dissatisfied), uncertain; un¬ 
graceful (compare: disgraceful), uninterested (compare: 
disinterested). 

unceremonious, adjective; who or which does not take the trouble 
to be very polite; "an unceremonious eviction”; abrupt, 
lacking preparation: "an abrupt refusal”; offhand way of 
doing things, habitually; informal introduction; brusque 
(brdosk) manner, lacking smoothness; curt reply, in a few 
sharp words; gruff tone of voice; familiar, friendly, 
under. Latin sub; hence submarine, found under the water; 
subterranean, found under the earth; substance, that which 
"stands under” reality; to subdue, place under. Greek hypo; 
hence hypSthesis, an explanation which "stands under” the 
facts. 

One under a ruler.a subject. 

To place oneself under.to submit to (somebody). 

Placed under.subordinated to. 

Underwater boat.a submarine. 

Underground passage.catacombs. 

For use under the skin (needle).. .hypodermic (adjective). 
Which is under the skin (disease, 

injection) .subcutaneous (adjective). 

To place under water... .to submerge something. 

To go under. ^..to sink, to fail. 
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underground (adjective); subterra'nean. 

An underground passage.a tunnel. 

Underground passages.catacombs. 

Underground railway...._ a subway; tube (London or 

Hudson River). 

to understand. —Past tense, understood. Latin intelligo, intellec- 
tum; hence intelligence, the ability to understand; intellect, 
the understanding faculty.—To comprehend, take in the full 
meaning of a vast plan: ‘^Finite minds cannot comprehend 
the infinite”; know something learned; experience througli 
the senses; perceive through the consciousness; realize as 
true; catch something transitory; follow a person in an ar¬ 
gument; grasp an incompletely told fact; seize rapidly; con¬ 
ceive a new idea; apprehend, “take to oneself” something 
external; interpret something in a foreign tongue. 


Who understands quickly.intelligent. 

Who sees into the future.perspicacious. 

Understanding of the future.perspicuity. 


uneasy, adjective; troubled by something that has happened; ex¬ 
cited by a sudden stimulant; anxious about the future; 
worried over difficulties; impatient with delays; fidgety 
through nervousness; nervous. 

unequaled (with one 1; also with two); unparalleled; unprece¬ 
dented; matchless; peerless; superlative; inimitable. 

unfit for, not worthy of; incapable of performing an action suc¬ 
cessfully. 

To render unfit..to incapacitate. 

unhappy, adjective; miserable; sad; sorrowful; wretchfid; friend¬ 
less; disconsolate; lonesome for want of loved ones; homesick, 
nostalgic, longing for home. 

to unite, make one; unify, make as one; join in one piece; connect 
by a third element; incorporate one into another; combine 
several things on equal terms for a common purpose; marry. 

unity. In Art and Rhetoric, the art of focusing all the attention 
in one direction by coordinating all the factors that enhance 
the desired effect, and subordinating all those which are 
necessary to provide contrast. The three unities of dramatic 
art used to require that all the action of a play should (1) 
have one purpose, (2) take place within a few hours, and (3) 
be in one place. Unity of purpose is alone recognized by 
modern writers and playwrights. 

uninterested, “who will not take an interest”; disinterested, who 
has no financial share. 

unmistakable (the e of mistake is dropped before adding the 
suffix -able). 

unmarried, adjective; single; lone; a celltbate, often through 
sense of higher duty; a b&chelor, man; spinster, woman; an 
old maid, woman of middle age (term of derision). 
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xinnecessary, adjective; needless; superfluous, of which there is 
already enough; inessential, that could be done without, 
unpleasant, adjective; disagreeable; displeasing; offensive; dis¬ 
tasteful. 

unproductive, adjective; not used to yield what it could; barren, 
not capable of bearing fruit; fruitless; futile efforts; nuga¬ 
tory, coming to naught. 

unqualified, adjective: ‘‘an unqualified deniaP’; absolute; out¬ 
right; complete; thorough, 
unreal, adjective; illusory; imaginary; fictitious, 
unsettled, adjective: “The weather is generally unsettled about 
the equinox'’; “he is unsettled in his plans”; troubled; 
nervous; anxious; uneasy; undetermined; shifting, 
until, till (one 1 in until; two in till; in the same way as when we 
add -ful to a word, we drop one 1 of the word full: beautiful). 

There is no difference in origin or in sense between till and 
until (which means “on-till”). Until being longer is used 
when the harmony of the sentence requires it; there is no 
grammatical reason for avoiding the use of till. The spelling 
’til or ’till with an apostroi)he is wrong because till is already 
a complete word and not an abbreviation, 
untimely, adjective; taking jdace at an inconvenient time, usually 
too soon: “his untimely death”; inopportune, not taking 
place at a well-selected moment: “That inopportune offer oi' 
help wounded his vanity”; ill-timed; premature (pre- or 
prem), taking place too soon; preco'cious, mature before his 
years: “a precocious child.” 

in untruth, euphemistic or pleasant way of referring to a statement 
which is not true; a lie (lying, a liar), offensive way of saying 
that a statement is not true and is known not to be true; a 
falsehood, deliberately intended to mislead; a tale; a fabri¬ 
cation, story invented in most of its details; prevarication, the 
telling of lies: “He is often guilty of prevarication.” 
unusual, adjective; uncommon; exceptional; abnormal; strange; 

peculiar; curious; queer; quaint, 
up (with or without motion): “He is up”; upward, with motion; 
aloft on board ship: “to climb aloft,” i.e., in the rigging.—To 
move a thing up, to raise it, make higher; lift it off its sup¬ 
port; hoist by machine; elevate, make it higher and set it 
up; erect a monument; exalt somebody to a dignity; elate 
somebody’s feelings. To go up; rise; advance (forward); 
increase. —See Above, Go, Get. 

upon; same word as on, and never grammatically more correct 
than on, but used in preference to on in formal sentences or 
where a longer and more emphatic word is required. Upon 
simply means up-on, 

upright (written in one word), adjective; honest person; just; 
conscientious; honorable; vertical object; straight, 
an uproar, great and sudden clamor in opposition: “The proposal to 
increase taxation created an uproar in Congress”; a popular 
outcry against something; a hubbub of voices, talking caused 
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uproar, Ctd. 

by excitement; a riot, with violence; a diatnrbance of the 
peace; confusion due to many conflicting opinions, 
upstairs (written in one word). 

urb-. Latin root meaning “town, city.” Derived forms: urban, 
suburb. See City. 

to urge somebody to do something which should not be delayed; 
press somebody against his indecision; drive somebody 
against his will; exhort by counsel; solicit for one’s own 
benefit; importune at all times, 
urgent, adjective; pressing; important; immediate, 
to use (uz); using, usage, usual, usually (without an e), useful, used; 
to make use (us) of; employ particular means of doing some¬ 
thing ; utilize something available; apply a rule; spend money, 
time; expend judiciously; exploit somebody or something for 
its fullest possible yield of profit. 

used (uz'd) to, accustomed to.—Used to is a kind of auxiliary in 
English, making a habitual past tense corresponding largely 
to the imperfect tense of other languages: “When we lived in 
Chicago, we used to spend our summers in Canada.” 

Used to a new climate.acclimated. 

useless (us'les), adjective; worthless, of no value; fruitless, giv¬ 
ing no results; feckless, lacking vigor; futile, not well di¬ 
rected: ineffectual. 

usual, adjective; ordinary; customary; wonted (wun ted); 
habitual; general; regular; rSc'ognized; conventional; formal. 

Very unusual in his habits.eccen trie (person). 

a (or an) uten'sil, a u.seful and plain device, as “kitchen utensils.” 
For synonyms, see Instrument. 

to utter a cry, a sound; to emit, “send out” a sound, rays of light, 
etc.; give forth; express an opinion; articulate clearly; cry 
out; scream piercingly; blurt out a statement which one was 
trying to keep back. 





V 

V. This sound is spelled -ve at the end of a word: have, receive, 
sieve, as the result of a misunderstanding^ some centuries ago. 
The letter v derives its form from the letter u, just as z is 
derived from s, and j from i. The sound v was formerly 
written with a u, as we still persist in writing with one letter, 
s, in many cases, the sounds s, z and zh (so, hose, measure). 
To distinguish the sound v from the sound u at the end of 
words, the v sound was spelled ue and the u sound was 
spelled uu (or w) : thus ^^have^^ was haue and ‘^haw^^ was 
hauu (or haw). When the letters u and v became separate 
in form as well as in sound, the origin of those spellings was 
forgotten, and people wrote have (for haue, which should 
have been transcribed hav) and haw (for hauu, which 
should have been transcribed hau). A similar mistake was 
made in French at the same period, the final -x (which was 
a way of spelling -us; Old French: chevax) becoming spelled 
-ux; hence the French plural chevaux (which would cor¬ 
rectly be chevaufl). See Spelling Keform. 
a vacancy, ^'empty place”; vacation, a long rest period, holidays; 

a v&c'uum, emptiness, void; a vac'uum cleaner, suction 
sweeper. 

vacant, adjective; not occupied: ”a vacant position, a vacant 
room”; vSc'uouz, thoughtless: vacuous smile,” ‘‘He gave 

her a vacuous look, as if he did not recognize her.” 
to vacate, give up a room or position one has occupied, 
to vacillate (vas'ilat), hesitate, fluctuate. 

a vagabond, a worthless, homeless person; a vagrant, legal term: 

one who has no apparent means of support; a tramp, who 
goes from place to place; a wanderer (no idea of disreputable 
character), one who travels from one place to another. 

vaga'ry (note the position of the accent) : “the vaga^ries of the 
New England weather,” its unaccountable changes; “It costs 
money to follow the vagaries of fashion”; caprice (kapres'), 
personal change of mood or desires, 
a valley, level country between hills; hollow, small depression in 
the landscape; basin of a river and its tributaries; dale, 
poetic; glen, secluded narrow valley; dell, narrow valley be¬ 
tween low hills. 

vSruable, adjective (the word value drops its e before adding the 
sufiSx -able). 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & e x 5 A y as in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; & ft i 6 xi f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; & as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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the value of a thing; the worth of a person, of one's character; im¬ 
portance of an event; signif'icance of an announcement. 

Beyond value.inestimable, priceless, invaluable. 

One who estimates values. ,an appraiser. 

One who tests metals, etc.. an assayer. 

to value something, consider it highly desirable; appraise something, 
gauge its true worth impartially; estimate the cost of an un¬ 
dertaking; rate something according to a comparative scale 
of values. 

To lose value.to depreciate. 

variation (vaVia^shun), between two successive performances: 
‘‘Variations are the changes which result in creating va¬ 
riety"; difference between two similar objects or persons; 
change from one state or position to another; mutation (in 
heredity), sudden appearance of a new characteristic in the 
embryo: “The origin of species is now largely attributed to 
embryonic mutations." 

variety: “Variety is the result of change; the change itself is 
called variation"; diversity, the fact of being unlike one 
another. 

vegetables, plural (vej"etabl-z); things which vegetate or grow; 
in popular usage, a growing plant iised as food, generally 
cooked and unsweetened; sometimes truly a fruit like the 
tomato; sometimes called a dessert, like rhubarb when sweet¬ 
ened. 

Some words used on this subject 

Potato (potatoes), cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
carrot, peas, beans, lentils, string beans, haricot (har'iko), 
turnip, parsnip, celery, asparagus, artichoke, tomato, 
onion, endive, spinach, radish, lettuce, cucumber, horse¬ 
radish, water cress, parsley, tarragon (mace), gherkin, rhu¬ 
barb, mint, sage, thyme, leek, kale, garlic, sorrel, okra. See 
Spice. 

Velasquez (va-las'kMh), Spanish painter. Note that the qu is 
pronounced K and the Z is pronounced th. 
a vendor. The other spelling, vender, is not so good, as the root 
vend is purely Latin and should therefore take the Latin 
suflix -or, instead of the pure English suiSix -er, used with 
purely English words like seller, hawker. See Syllables. 

vengeance (ven'jans). Note that the e is kept before the suffix 
-ance in order to preserve the soft sound of the g.—^Ven¬ 
geance conveys an idea of justice especially when carried out 
by a third party; revenge an idea of personal feeling. 

ver-. Latin root meaning “true." Derived forms: vSr&city, 
vSr'liable, very (“truly"). See True, 
a verb, literally “the word," the most important word of a sen¬ 
tence, which indicates the action or what is done. In Gram¬ 
mar, a verb may be transitive, if it “passes on" the action to 
an object: “I open the door" (open is transitive because the 
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action is not complete after I have said; I open) ; or in- 
transitive, if the action is complete without an object: “I 
sneeze/’—A verb may be in the active voice, when the speaker 
does the action: ‘‘he speaks, he looks at it, she answers his 
remark”; or in the passiye voice, when the subject receives 
the action: “it has been done, we shall be sorry” (the passive 
is formed with “to be”).—The varying forms assumed by a 
verb are called its conjugation. (See Conjugation.) A verb 
has moods or modes, or forms which indicate the mood of tlie 
speaker. The usually recognized modes in English are the 
indicative, or mode of certainty: “I am writing”; the im¬ 
perative or mode of command: “Go!”; the subjunctive or 
mode of dependence: “Lest he might hurt his foot,” “If he 
be a man,” “If I were king”; and the infinitive or undefined 
mode: “to go, to be.” 

Modes have various tenses or time forms: the present, past 
and future, with various combinations of the three.—erbs 
have certain forms called participles which may be used as 
adjectives: burning, burned (participles); “the gardener is 
burning the leaves” (verb); “the burning cinders fell on the 
roof” (adjective) ; “he has burned a hole in his coat” (verb); 
“the burned cakes were thrown away” (adjective). Verbs 
have also a form (similar to the present i)articiple) which 
may be either a verb or a noun, called a gerund: “There was 
much rejoicing” (noun); “there vas much rejoicing that the 
war was over” (gerund).—^\^erbs may have different number 
forms: “he is^’ (singular), “they are” (plural); different 
person forms: “I was (first person); “they wxme” (third 
person) ; but the regular forms of English verbs are subject 
to little change for either number or person, except that the 
third person singular generally ends in -s or -es: go, goes; 
open, opens.—Most verbs are regular, i.e., vary little in form 
(open, opens; opening, opened); the older verbs are irregular 
(am, art, is, are, be, was, were, w^ert, being, been; sing, sang, 
sung; eat, ate, eaten). Some verbs can only be used in one 
form and are therefore called defective: must, ought. Some 
are used to help form others, and are called auxiliary, mean¬ 
ing “helpful”: have, be, can, will, shall, may, dare, must, 
ought, etc. “I have been” (I really “have” nothing; have 
“helps” the verb “be” to indicate a past tense) ; “we shall 
be there” (no idea of compulsion; “shall” indicates a simple 
future). See Auxiliary. 

IRREOULAR VERBS 

1. Forty-five verbs like know, knew, known have different 
forms in the present indicative, past tense, and past parti¬ 
ciple. 

Root Past Tense Past Participle 

Arise arose arisen 

Am (be, is) was been 

Begin began begun 
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Boot 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Bid 

bade (or bid) 

bidden (or bid) 

Bite 

bit 

bitten 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Do 

did 

done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

Hide 

hid 

hidden 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lie 

lay 

lain 

Bide 

rode 

ridden 

King 

rang 

rung 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

See 

saw 

seen 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Sink 

sank 

sunk 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken 

Spit 

spat or spit 

spat or spit 

Spring 

sprang 

sprung 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Strew 

strewed 

strewn 

Strike 

struck 

struck (or stricken) 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Swim 

swam 

swum 

Take 

took 

taken 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Write 

wrote 

written 

2. Fifty-three 

verbs like buy, 

bought, bought, have the 

same form for the past tense and past participle but a dif¬ 
ferent form in the present indicative:— 

Root 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Breed 

bred 

bred 
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Root 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build 

built 

built 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Catch 

caught 

caught 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Deal 

dealt 

dealt 

Die 

died 

died 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Get 

got 

got (U. S., gotten) 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Hold 

held 

held 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Lead 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Meet 

met 

met 

Read 

read 

read 

Say 

said 

said 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Shine 

shone 

shone 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Tread 

trod 

trod (or trodden) 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Win 

won 

won 


3. Two verbs have the same form in the indicative present 
and past participle, but a different form in the past tense. 
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Boot 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Come 

came 

come 

Run 

ran 

run 

4. Sixteen verbs, such as cut, cut, cut 

; cost, cost, cost, have 

the same form 

in the present indicative 

5, past tense anci past 

participle:— 



Root 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Beat 

beat 

beat or beaten 

Cast 

cast 

east 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Let 

let 

let 

Put 

put 

put 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Set 

set 

set 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Shred 

shred or shredded 

shred or shredded 

Split 

split 

split 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Wet 

wet 

wet 


REDUNDANT VERBS 

Aside from the 116 irregular verbs, there are sixty-one 
verbs in Englisli which have two forms, one regular and one 
irregular; hang, hanged, hanged; hang, hung, hung. These 
verbs are called redundant (Latin, re, back, again; undare 
from unda, a wave; hence to overflow), overflowing verbs. 
In many cases such as hanged and hung, a different meaning 
is conveyed by the two forms: The man hanged or has 
hanged. The picture hung or has hung. The woman has 
borne a child; the child was born. The more common form 
is given first. 


Root 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Abide 

abode, abided 

abode, abided 

Awake 

awaked, awoke 

awaked, awoke 

Bear 

bore, bare 

borne, born (passive) 

Belay 

belaid, belayed 

belaid, belayed 

Bend 

bent, bended 

bent, bended 

Bereave 

bereft, bereaved 

bereft, bereaved 

Bet 

betted, bet 

betted, bet 

Blend 

blended, blent 

blended, blent 

Bless 

blessed, blest 

blessed, blest 


Pronunciatioii key. Vowels iSififtyMin mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my; ft « I 5 ii f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in fatker; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long rowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng*g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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Boot 

Past Tense 

Past Participle 

Burn 

burned, burnt 

burned, burnt 

Clothe 

clothed, clad 

clothed, clad 

Crow 

crew, crowed 

crowed 

Curse 

cursed, curst 

cursed, curst 

Dare 

dared, durst 

dared 

Dig 

dug, digged 

dug, digged 

Dream 

dreamt, dreamed 

dreamt, dreamed 

Dwell 

dwelt, dwelled 

dwelt, dwelled 

Geld 

gelded, gelt 

gelded, gelt 

Gild 

gilded, gilt 

gilded, gilt 

Grave 

graved 

graved, graven 

Hang 

hung, hanged 

hung, hanged 

Heave 

heaved, hove 

heaved, hove 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn, hewed 

Kneel 

knelt, kneeled 

knelt, kneeled 

Knit 

knitted, knit 

knitted, knit 

Lade 

laded 

laden,laded 

Lean 

leaned, leant 

leaned, leant 

Leap 

leapt, leaped 

leapt, leai)ed 

Learn 

learnt, learned 

learnt, learned 

Light 

lighted, lit 

lighted, lit 

Mow 

mowed 

mown, mowed 

Pen 

penned, pent 

penned, ])ent 

Prove 

proved 

proved, proven 

Quit 

quit, quitted 

quit, quitted 

Rap 

rapped, rapt 

rapped, rapt 

Reave 

reft, reaved 

reft, reaved 

Rive 

rived 

riven, rived 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn, sawed 

Seethe 

seethed 

seethed, sodden 

Shape 

shaped 

shaped, sliapen 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved, shaven 

Shear 

sheared, shore 

shorn, sheared 

Show 

showed 

shown, showed 

Slit 

slit, slitted 

slit, slitted 

Smell 

smelt, smelled 

smelt, smelled 

Sow 

sowed 

sown, sowed 

Speed 

sped, speeded 

sped, speeded 

Spell 

Ry)elled, spelt 

spelled, spelt 

Spill 

spilled, spilt 

spilled, spilt 

Spoil 

spoiled, spoilt 

spoiled, spoilt 

Stave 

staved, stove 

staved, stove 

Stay 

stayed, staid 

stayed, staid 

String 

strung, stringed 

strung, stringed 

Strive 

strove 

striven, strove 

Sweat 

sweated, sweat 

sweated, sweat 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen, swelled 

Thrive 

throve, thrived 

thrived, thriven 

Wake 

waked, woke 

waked, woke 

Weave 

wove, weaved 

woven, weaved 

Wed 

wedded 

wedded, wed 

Work 

worked, wrought 

worked, wrought 
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verge, extreme limit: ''on the verge of the abyss,” "on the verge 
of poverty”; edge, sharp terminal line; rim of something 
round; brim, top edge of a hollow vessel:'' full to the brim ’ ^; 
"the brim of a straw-hat”; margin, clearly marked space 
alongside. 

vers-, vert-. Latin root meaning "turn.” Derived forms: version, 
ver'satfle, convert, divert. See Turn, 
verse, a line of poetry. 

See Poetry. 

version (ver'shun), the way a statement is "turned” or pre¬ 
sented: "His version of the accident was quite different”; 
account of an event; translation of a foreign text; story, 
very, adverb. This word originally meant truly.—^Verily, indeed, 
in truth; much, quite, entirely, vastly, exceedingly, 
a vessel. See Ship. 

a ves'tige, faint sign or evidence that something has been there; 

trace, small particle or mark left behind; Evidence on which 
proof may be built; remains of something destroyed or con¬ 
sumed : '' the remains of a chicken dinner ’ ’; track left by a 
wild animal; trail worn in the grass, etc.; r61ic, thing left 
after death and treasured by survivors and by posterity, 
veto. Latin word meaning "I forbid,” now used as a noun or as 
a verb: "The governor vetoed the bill; he used his right of 
veto.” 

to vibrate, return an imparted motion; pulsate, breathe more 
rapidly; shake suddenly and violently; tremble all over with 
fear; shiver as with physical cold; shudder at the thought of 
a peril; quake in a mass; quiver along the length of a cord 
or muscle; chatter, as teeth, 
a vice, a serious habitual fault. See Faults. 

vice versa (vi^se ver^sa), the opposite way around, 
a vicious circle, an action dependent upon another which is itself 
dependent upon the first; a conclusion dependent upon 
premises which are themselves dependent upon that conclu¬ 
sion: "Neither will apologize to the other until the other has 
apologized to him.” 

a view, thing seen deliberately or the fact of seeing something; a 
sight, thing which deserves to be seen; a prospect, downward 
from the observer; a survey, extensive; the outlook from a 
shut-in place; a spectacle with many happenings; a perspec¬ 
tive in which all lines appear to converge ; the landscape, form 
of the land; the scenery, natural aspect of the land; a pano¬ 
rama, a broad and extensive view; kaleidoscope (ka-ird5- 
skop), instrument showing many beautiful glass patterns, 
to view deliberately; see casually; behold something worth while; 

examine in detail; observe attentively; gaze in wonder¬ 
ment at; notice, pay attention to; perceive, begin to see some¬ 
thing unexpected; stare at, look hard at; distinguish between 
several; descry with emotion; discern with effort and judg¬ 
ment ; espy suddenly something hidden; note something 
already seen; watch, keep looking at. 
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viewpoint. This is a popular American form, analogous to ^‘stand¬ 
point’’ and more logical than the English “point of view,” 
which is a Gallicism (French form): “The viewpoint of” is 
simpler than “the point of view of . . 
vigor, naturally available muscular energy (“vigor” is not used 
with names of inanimate things); strength of a person or 
thing; activity, fondness for purposeful movements; intensity 
of an emotion; virility, manhood; stSminS., native endurance; 
muscle; brawn; energy, inherent strength, 
vigorous, adjective; strong; active; robust; virile (man); muscur 
lar; brawny; energetic. 

a villain (note the spelling: a-i-n. This is one of the most coiix 
monly misspelled words in English); villainous, adjective.— 
A person of low character; in drama, usually the antagonist, 
to vindicate (originally the same meaning as “to avenge”), to suc¬ 
ceed in justifying or explaining one’s attitude or claims: 
“The publication of the amount of his income tax vindicated 
his claim to be one of the largest taxpayers in the country. 
He was therefore justified in objecting to a reduction on 
grounds of public policy.” 

violent (temper, person); uncontrolled; fierce; brutal, 
virtual, adjective; practical: “The statement amounted to a vir¬ 
tual ultimatum”; virtually, adverb; almost entirely: “The 
white rhinoceros is virtually extinct. Only a dozen surviving 
specimens are known to exist.” 

virtue (ver'tu), literally “power or efficacy”; now generally used 
to mean “moral goodness,” as the opposite of vice: “The 
seven cardinal (i.e., principal) virtues are: Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Justice, Prudence, Temperance and Fortitude.” 
Eectitude; worth. 

See Qualities. 

vir'ulent (vir'oolent), adjective; exceedingly powerful; “Cholera 
is a virulent disease”; poisonous plant; vSn'omous snake; 
deadly poison; malignant sickness; rav'aging storm, war. 
vis-, vid-. Latin root meaning “to see.” Derived forms: visible, 
vision, revise, supervise, provide. See entry under See. 
a vi'tamine (from Latin vita, life), a substance found in certain 
foods which has particular value in disease prevention. The 
varieties are known as Vitamine A, Vitamine B, etc. “Green 
vegetables, milk and whole wheats are rich in vitamines.” 
viz. (pronounced “namely”); a written abbreviation of the Latin 
word vidSlIcet, which is never used in speech, 
a vocation, one’s life work or profession; an avocation, one’s serious 
hobby or pastime. 

a voice. Latin vox, vocis; hence vocal, pertaining to the voice; 

equivocal, “equal voiced,” doubtful; to vdciferate, shout 
angrily.—In Grammar, the voice is the form taken by a verb 
according to the subject of the action. “I kill” is in the 
active voice because I, the speaker, am performing the 
action; “I am killed” is in the passive voice because I 
“suffer” the action. 
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voiced, adjective. A consonant is called voiced when it is pro¬ 
nounced with a slight vocal sound. The voiced consonants in 
English are: b, g, d, m, r, zii (as in measure), j, v, dh (as in 
this).—When a consonant is pronounced with a ^^thin’’ 
sound, it is called voiceless. The voiceless consonants in En¬ 
glish are: p, k, t, n, 1, sh, ch, f, th (as in thief), 
vol-. Latin root meaning ‘‘will/^ Derived forms: volition, 
bgnSv'olent. See Will. 

volcano; plural volcanoes or volcanos, a mountain which emits 
fire, ashes, lava, etc.; the crater, mouth of the volcano; a 
fumarole, smoke hole; an eruption, the actual emission of 
ashes, etc.; an earth tremor, an earthquake; lava (la'va), the 
molten rocks, etc., which flow from the volcano during an 
eruption; pumice (pumifs), sfl'icates; siilphiir. —An active 
volcano, which occasionally erupts; an extinct volcano, whicli 
no longer erupts. 

voruntary, offered without compulsion: ^‘voluntary contribu¬ 
tions’’; sponta'neous, occurring quickly and without induce¬ 
ment; ^‘a spontaneous outburst of public indignation”; free¬ 
will: *‘a free-will offering.” 
volunteer. Note the spelling -eer. 

voracious, adjective: ‘‘a voracious appetite,” which devours 
mucli; rSvenoufl hunger, which grasps everything in sight 
(this word r§.venous has no connection with the bird raven; 
it is of the same origin as “ravine,” the place where the 
waters “ravage” the country). 

vorScity, excessive tendency to eat, particularly of a temporary 
nature; hunger; rftvenousness. See Voracious, 
vowel. A sound made by the voice without friction. 

LMPOKTANT WARNING.—Do not confuse vowels proper, 
which are SOUNDS, with written vowels, which are mere 
symbols inadequately representing some of those sounds. 

Written vowels. —The letters used in writing to represent 
vowel sounds are a, e, i, o, u, y and sometimes w (although 
w is never used by itself, as the others are, to represent a pure 
vowel sound). Because these are given the name of vowels, 
it does not follow that they are vowels only, or that there are 
no other vowels. 

E, i, u, y, are used sometimes as consonants: e in righteous, 
i in onion, u in quality, y in yet. 

Some so-called consonants also sometimes carry an un¬ 
written accompanying vowel sound: 1 in able, n in eaten, 
m in chasm. 

W, generally listed as “sometimes a vowel” is one only 
when it follows another vowel, forming a diphthong and los¬ 
ing its identity, as in the diphthongs ew, ow (few, how). In 
all other cases it is a pure consonant: water, wed. 

Y is principally used as a vowel (long vowel in my; short 
vowel in pity, syzygy ). It is used as a consonant only at the 
beginning of old Anglo-Saxon words: yet, yes, you, and in 
Anglicized foreign words: canyon. 

We have just seen that e, i, u, are also occasionally con- 
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sonants ; therefore it is not necessary to class y as “ sometimes 
a vowel/’ 

True vowels (Vowel sounds). —A true vowel is a sound pro¬ 
duced with a single movement of the vocal organs. The true 
vowel sounds heard in English are as follows, using the same 
transcript system as we use in this book: 


A 

a 

as 

heard 

in 

father 

au 

as 

heard 

in 

law 

a 

< i 

< i 

( < 

cat 

55 

< i 

< i 

t i 

foot 

e 

11 

i i 

< ( 

set 

er 

n 

< ( 

11 

lier 

i 

11 

i < 

( i 

sit 

e 

t i 

i t 

t c 

spoken 

6 

t i 

i i 

< i 

dot 






u 

< i 

i i 

i t 

cut 







Some of the otlier sounds are almost pure, but have a little 
hang-over of sound which causes them to be considered diph¬ 
thongs (double sounds) by many phoneticians: 

00 as heard in boot o as heard in boat, 

ee feet 

Others again are recognized as pure diphthongs (double 
sounds), although tliey may be written in English with a 
single letter: 

a as heard in say (sound e-e) 

i '' '' my (sound a-e) 

ou (ow) ‘‘ loud, cow (sound a-u6) 

u an (sound y-oo) 

Those are the recognized vowel sounds of English: 10 pure 
vowels, 3 long vowels of doubtful purity, 4 diphthongs. It 
it evident, therefore, that we need at least 13 written vowels 
to write as we speak. (We omit entirely here unstandardized 
sounds, like the Lancashire a of have, which are more in the 
nature of dialect variations than of standard pronunciations.) 

Doubtful vowels. —The pure vowels and diphthongs which 
we have just mentioned are not always used in speech. Often, 
in an unaccented syllable, the vowel sound will be slurred and 
barely recognizable: a in senate, which could be just as well 
written senit or senet, but which is pronounced almost as 
spelled in very careful speech. It is sufficient to know that 
any written vowel may be so treated. When we give the 
pronunciation of the word “animal” as anT-mal, it does not 
mean that the last a is pronounced habitually like the first. 
It means that it may, on very formal occasions, be heard as 
an a sound. Habitually it sounds like an'im-l. This is a con¬ 
sequence of the laws of speech rhythm and the tonic accent, 
and must always be understood. An unaccented syllable is 
never such a clear vowel sound as an accented syllable. 

See also Syllables; “E mute.” 

a voyage, long journey by sea; the cruise of a ship to certain points 

Pronnnciatloa key. Voweli i 9 1 5 (i y as in mate. meet, mite, mote^ mute, my ; ik 6 I 6 H f 
as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; i as in. father; »r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants; g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer j; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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and back; to take passage on a ship; a journey, literally 
“one-day trip”; a trip, there and back; an excursion, of 
short duration. 

See Travel. 

vulgar, adjective; pertaining to the common or uncultured people: 
“vulgar manners,” “vulgar expressions”; low, common, un¬ 
couth (un-k66th); profane language; cheap goods; showy 
clothes; flashy jewelry; gaudy attire.—“The vulgar tongue is 
the name formerly given to the vernacular or spoken lan¬ 
guage of a country.” 

Vulgarity, the manners of uncultured people; lack of refinement, 
of polish. 

Vul'nerable, adjective; “easily wounded” from Latin vulnus, a 
wound: “His sentiment is good, but his logic is decidedly 
vulnerable”; weak; liable to injury. 


w 

w5, Sound heard in waiting, wade in water, weigh on scales, wail 
(cry). 

to wade through water, across a stream, walk slowly against the 
resistance of a body of water; ford a river, cross it on horse¬ 
back or in a vehicle at a shallow point; paddle for fun in the 
water. 

a wage. See Wages. 

to wager something on an event; stake something on the outcome of 
an event; bet something that the outcome will be such and 
such; gamble at the races, at the gaming table; risk what one 
has in a venture. 

wages, plural; a worker’s daily or weekly pay; pay, money 
handed out for anything; salary for a “white-collar'^ job; 
hire, hourly wage, or rental j)aid for a commodity; fee, 
lawyer’s, doctor’s; honorarium, formal fee; allowance, dis¬ 
cretionary amount to cover certain anticipated expenditures: 
“a traveling allowance”; compensation, any kind of pay; 
remuneration for great deeds; stipend, magistrate’s; recom¬ 
pense, reward. 

to wait at table ; wait for somebody who is to come; wait on a guest, 
a prominent personage. 

(Matter) waiting for a decision.in abeyance. 

(Resolution) waiting for action.tabled (adjective). 

Fact of “waiting till tomorrow” to act. .procrastination. 

to wake. Past tenses, woke or waked. “The noise woke (or waked) 
me, but I found it had not woke (or waked) anyone else.” To 
avoid these awkward forms, most people prefer to use tlie 
verb awaken: “The noise awakened me.” 

to walk (normally). Latin ambulare; hence perambulator, a hand 
carriage for taking people out for an airing; am'bulance, a 
conveying device; preamble, the part of a speech or report 
that ‘ ‘ goes before. ’ ’ To march in step; tramp, to cover a long 
distance; hike for pleasure; stroll contentedly; saunter pur¬ 
poselessly; promenade sociably; stride with long swinging 
steps; strut arrogantly; plod dejectedly; trudge tiredly; 
me&nder in indirect course; ramble, looking for novelty; 
wander aimlessly. 

A person walking. a pedestrian. 

a wall. Latin murus; hence mural, pertaining to walls: “miiral 
decorations”; to immure, shut within walls.—^An enclosure in 
general; rampart, heavy earth mound and masonry; p&rapet, 
protective wall of any kind; partition, thin wall between 
rooms. 

to wander aimlessly; ramble, looking for novelty; me&nder in in¬ 
direct course, as a river; tramp in order to cover a long dis- 
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tance; hike for pleasure; stroll contentedly; saunter purpose¬ 
lessly; promenade sociably; plod dejectedly; trudge tiredly; 
migrate from one^s country to a new one. 
a wanderer; a nSmad, who travels with his tribe; vagabond, often 
viciously; vagrant in the eyes of the law; traveler, going to 
a definite place; roamer, rover, globe-trotter, 
to want something considered essential; desire ardently; wish for 
something, without much hope of getting it; lack something, 
be short of it. 

The often-heard ‘‘rule” that want cannot be used correctly 
before a verb: “I want to go,” and that we should say “I 
wish to go,” disregards both the modern use of the word 
want, which implies much less lack than desire, and the weak¬ 
ness of the word wish, now associated chiefly with feckless¬ 
ness and failure. “I want to go” is much more forceful than 
‘‘T wish to go.” 

a war. Latin helium; hence bellicose, adjective, war-like: “a belli¬ 
cose attitude; a belligerent, one engaged in war: “Belligerent 
Powers must respect the rights of neutrals.” Greek polemos; 
hence polemics, controversial arguments. 

Pertaining to war.martial. 

One who is at war.a belligerent, a com'batant. 

One not involved in a war.a neutral (nu'tral). 

Quick war-time discipline.martial law. 

War-time tribunal.court martial. 

Some words and phrases used on this subject 

Diplomacy, a diplomat, ambassador, minister; diplomatic 
exchange of notes; “unable to view with indifference,” “view 
with grave concern,” “view with alarm,” “may have grave 
consequences”; ultimMum; declaration of war; suspension 
of civil rights; army, navy, services, reserves, recruits, con¬ 
scription, draft, enlisted men; infantry, cavalry, artillery, en¬ 
gineers; army corps (U. S., about 185,000 men), division 
(U. S., 3 brigades), brigade (U, S., 3 regiments), regiment 
(U. S. infantry, 3 battalions; U. S. cavalry, 3 squadrons), bat¬ 
talion (IT. S., 4 companies), company (U. S., 6 officers and 250 
men, war strength, or 4 platoons), platoon; strategy (move¬ 
ment of troops or ships to the field), tactics (movements in 
the field) ; general staff, field-marshal, general, major-general, 
brigadier-general, colonel (ker'nel), major, captain, lieu¬ 
tenant (U. S., lu-ten'ant; British lef-ten'ant), sergeant (sar'- 
jent), corporal, private, soldier; navy, fleet, warships, man- 
of-war, battleship, cruiser, destroyer, torpedo-boat, sub¬ 
marine, collier, tanker, convoy, aeroplane carrier; admiral, 
vice-admiral, rear-admiral, commodore (retired), captain 
(commander), lieutenant, ensign, “gob,” sailor; marine. 

See Diplomacy, Fight, Army, Navy, 
warm, adjective. Latin caleo, to be hot; hence caldron, a hot pot; 
to scald or bum the skin severely, as by water dropped from 
a caldron. French chaud; hence a chauffeur (sho'fer"), origi¬ 
nally (and still in Prance) the “stoker” of a steam engine, 
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who keeps It hot/'—Air temperatures (approximate): it is 
hot when the thermometer registers over 70 degrees; warm 
by comparison with previous temperatures or seasonal read¬ 
ings; temperate or moderate about fiO to 65° Fahrenheit; cool 
below 50° F.; cold from 40 to 32° F.; freezing at or below 
32° F. 

Approximate names of various water temperatures:— 


212° Fahrenheit (100° Centigrade). boiling (water). 

200°-212° Fahrenheit (92°.100° Centi- 

grade) . piping hot (water). 

90°-200° Fahrenheit (33°-92° Centi¬ 
grade) . hot (water). 

98°-99° Fahrenheit (37° Centigrade). .blood-heat. 

85°-125° Fahrenheit (30°-52° Centi¬ 
grade) . warm (water). 

75°-90° Fahrenheit (24°-32° Centi¬ 
grade) . lukewarm, tgpid 

(water). 

50°.75° Fahrenheit (10°-24° Centi¬ 
grade) . cool (water). 

40°-G0° Fahrenheit (5°-15° Centi- 
grade) . cold (water). 

40°-50° Fahrenheit (5°-10° Centi¬ 
grade) . stone cold (water). 

32° Fahrenheit (0° Centigrade). freezing (water). 


to warn somebody of a peril. Latin moneo; hence to admSnish, talk 
warningly to somebody; a monitor, one who has charge of 
something.—To caution somebody against somebody else, 
against a peril; admonish at length; ndtify formally; inform 
casually of; advise concerning something. 

A warning sign.an 5men, an augury. 

An inner warning (as in a dream).,..a premonition. 

to wash. Latin lavare; hence to lave a wound; ISvatory, washing 
place; ablutions, formal or ceremonial washing. To clSanse, 
not limited to washing; rinse, dip up and down lightly; scour, 
rub energetically in water; scrub a surface with a harder 
one; bathe a person; flush by causing water to pass through; 
sterilize surgical instruments. 

to waste, allow to go unused; spoil for future use; lose time, oppor¬ 
tunities; dissipate an accumulation; l&vish one's gifts, give 
freely; squander, give away thoughtlessly; fritter away in 
driblets. 

One who wastes.a prodigal, a wastrel, a spendthrift. 

to watch. Latin vigilare, ‘‘to be awake"; hence vigilance, wakeful¬ 
ness.—To watch in expectation or for prevention; observe 
attentively and in detail; look after somebody or something; 
attend to the details; see to a thing; guard something val¬ 
uable. 
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a watch, small timepiece for the pocket or wrist; a clock, t\ot to he 
carried a\)o\it the person.—In the sense oi observation or oh 
server, a vigil, lookout, guard, sentry, sentinel, picket, ob- 
server. 

water. Latin aqua; hence aquStic, pertaining to the water: 
“aquatic sports”; a'queous,_ watery, wet; Aqueduct, over- 
ground water conduit; aquarium, glass-sided place where 
live fish are kept; aquarelle, water-color painting. Greek 
hydro; hence a hydrant, water outlet in the streets for fire 
purposes; hydraulic, operated by water-pressure; hydro¬ 
therapy, the water-treatment of disease; hydroplane, an aero¬ 
plane that rises from the water surface; hydrophobia, ‘‘water- 


hatred’’ or rabies of a mad dog. 

Water in solid form.ice. 

Water in vapor form.steam. 

Water falling from the sky.rain. 

Water falling from the sky in tremen¬ 
dous quantities.a deluge, a down¬ 

pour, a cloudburst. 

Water falling frozen hard.hail. 

Water falling frozen soft.snow. 

Water falling very cold.sleet. 

Water coming from the ground at 

ground level.a spring. 

Water coming from below ground 
level .a well. 

Water coming above the ground by 
ornamental means.a fountain. 

Water running down a narrow, natu¬ 
ral channel, encountering obstacles..a brook. 

Water running down smoothly.a stream. 

Water within artificial banks.a canal. 

Water running rapidly down a slope. . .a rapid. 

Water coming abundantly down a 
mountain slope .a torrent. 

Water running over an abrupt edge.. . .a waterfall. 

Water running over a tremendous 

height .a cataract. 

Water running over a series of edges, .a cascade. 

Water running along a broad, natural 

channel .a river. 

Water surrounded by land, small area, .slough, slew, pond. 

Water surrounded by land, large area. .lake. 

Water surrounded by land, very large 
area .sea. 

Deep place in water surrounded by 
shallows.a pool. 

Water in a very large body, salt.an ocean. 

Water of ocean or sea in motion.a wave. 


Pronunciation key. Vowels & • I 6 tl y as m mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, mj; & 6 1 6 t f 


as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; ft as in father; as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
lond; au as in laud. Tonio accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (ft in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th aa in thief: 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer: ng-g ae ng In Anger. See Byllablea. 
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Eepeating motion of ocean water.the tide. 

Water of a river overflowing its natu¬ 
ral boundaries.a flood. 

Water cutting into land, small.an inlet. 

Water cutting into land, large.a bay. 

Water cutting into land, very large_a gulf. 

Water of great width at a river's 

..an estuary, a sound. 

Water between high mountain sides.. . .a fjord. 

Water outlet in a house...a faucet, spigot (U. 

S.),tap (England). 

Watery land.a marsh, a bog, a 

quagmire, swamp. 

Watering place in the desert.an oasis. 

Poetic name for water, as symbol of 

purity.er5'^stal. 

Man who drinks only water.teetotaler (British). 

(Wood) decayed by staying in water.. .water-logged. 

Water-carried rubbish.flotsam and jetsam. 

Flowing like water...fluid, liquid (adjec¬ 

tives). 

Water in the human system.lymph. 

Having water accumulated in the 

bodily tissues.dropsical. 

Having water on the brain.hydrocephalous. 


a wave. Latin unda; hence to undulate, move like a wave; in¬ 
undate, flood; surround, originally cover with water," 
therefore isolate or encircle an enemy fortress.—A billow 
(poetic); whitecap, feathery top of wave; the swell of the 
ocean; the surf, breaking on the beach; the crest, high part 
of wave; the trough (trof), low part between waves; a ripple, 
very small series of waves in still water. 

A wave of the hand. a gesture. 

To wave an object.to flourish, brandish. 


a way. Latin via; hence to obviate, take an unpleasantness out of 
the way, make it unnecessary. A road, made up; path, nar¬ 
row; lane, leafy; avenue, broad; boulevard, grand, and 
planted with trees; street, between buildings; alley, at back 
of buildings; passage, narrow, between obstacles; sidewalk, 
side of street (called in England pavement) ; track of a rail¬ 
road; trail, recognizable irregularly; (figuratively) a method, 
system, trick, knack. 

To go out of the way.to deviate from, digress, detour. 

Made in the same way.similar to. 

Avoid the form ‘‘A little ways," which is incorrect. Use 
short distance" or ‘‘part of the way." 
w8. Sound heard in weather, or (incorrectly) in whether (the 
first h should be pronounced: h-wether). 
we. Pronoun, first person, plural in form but occasionally sin¬ 
gular in meaning, as when used by kings and editors to mean 
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‘‘L” The King of England, however, says ''I, my army, 
my navy.’^ 

weak, adjective; not vigorous. Greek asthenes: hence neuras¬ 
thenia, weakness.— Frail, easily broken (same word, origi¬ 
nally, as fr&glle); tender, easily bruised; brittle, which breaks 
easily into its component parts: ‘‘Glass is brittle’’; fragile, 
easily destroyed as a whole: “A parcel is fragile when it can 
easily be damaged in transit”; “A drinking glass is a fragile 
object, because glass is a brittle substance”; feeble person, 
health, defense; feckless, powerless of accomplishing its pur¬ 
pose: “I was disgusted with his feckless attempts to get a 
job”; “Such a feckless population will never accumulate 
wealth”; impotent, feeling its powerlessness; puerile, child¬ 
less; unsubstantial. 

to weaken, enfeeble a person, undermine the health, the purpose; 

debilitate, cause weakening of health; demoralize, cause loss 
of confidence; emasculate, cause loss of virility. 

a weakness; failing; foible, habitual failing: “The writer of come¬ 
dies should be familiar with all the foibles of human nature, 
as it is in such foibles that comedy has its mainspring.” 

wealth, any accumulation which is of value; riches, fortune, 
money, substance. 

to wear. Past tense, wore; past participle worn: “He has worn it 
all winter”; adjective, worn: “It is worn out.”—A suit of 
two, three or four pieces of clothes of the same material; an 
outfit, things that go together; furnishings, assorted supplies; 
a trousseau, bride’s outfit; a l&yette, baby clothes; a uniform, 
soldier’s. 

the weather (wedh^er). 

Some words used on this subject 

Barom'eter, windy, calm, clear, overcast, rainy, stormy, 
foggy, misty, variable, steady, unsteady, fine, fair, wet, damp, 
storm, tornado, hurricane, fresh, snowy, bright, dark, ther- 
mom'eter, mild, cool, hot, warm, cold, chilly, frosty, tem¬ 
perate, seasonable. 

to weave. Past tense, wove, weaved; past participle woven or 
weaved; weaving; a web. —The warp, threads along the 
length of the piece; the woof or filling, threads across the 
warp; a weaver’s me^ knot in the cloth. See Thread. 

Weaving device.a loom. 

to wed. Past tense, wedded; past participle wed or wedded. “The 
minister has wed (or wedded) the couple.”—To marry, unite 
(become united), in marriage. 

Old enough to wed... nfibile (age). 

a wedding, marriage; the niiptials. 

Wednesday, the day of Woden, the Northern Mercury. See Gods 
and goddesses. 

to weigh (wa), a weight (wSt); ecales, device used for weighing; a 
bfiLmce, poetic or emphatic. 
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welcome, adverb or adjective. (Note the spelling. One 1 is 
dropped from well before adding come. Compare the En¬ 
glish spellings skilful, enrolment.) 

well, adverb. Latin bene; hence b8n'efactor, well-doer; benSv"- 
olent, well-wishing. Greek eu; hence euphemism, a pleasant 
expression: ‘"the word ‘fib' is a euphemism for ‘lie'"; 
eulogy, a “pleasant speech," speech in praise of somebody 
or something. 

well-known, adjective. In newspaper practice, this adjective is 
applied to people whose concrete qualifications are not known 
or not stated.— ^Noted, renowned, celebrated, famous, favor¬ 
ably known; notorious, unfavorably known, 
a Welsh rabbit. This is the correct name of the toasted cheese 
delicacy, often mistakenly “improved" to “Welsh rarebit." 

See Rabbit. 

west, adjective, written with a small w; the West (with a capital 
W), the part of the United States which lies toward the 
Pacific Ocean; the Occident, as opposed to the Orient, i.e., 
white civilization as opposed to yellow, etc. 
to wet. Past tense, wet. 

a wharf; plural, in America, wharfs; in England, wharves. —For 
synonyms, see Pier. 

what, relative pronoun, applied to things only; “that which." 
The word what is used as both antecedent and relative: 


( I heard 

what 

t T heard 

that which 


you said, 
you said. 


As an interrogative pronoun, what applies also to things 
only: “What did you see?"; with persons, use who? or 
whom? 

whatever (in one word), 
whatsoever (in one word). 

a wheel. Greek cyclos; hence a cycle, bicycle; a cyclone, whirling 
storm. 

whenever (in one word). 

whereas (in one word). At the beginning of a formal resolution 
only, the word whereas is written in capital letters, followed 
by a comma; the word that follows it begins with a capital 
letter: “WHEREAS, It has been the custom ..." This 
does not apply in any other case than that of a formal reso¬ 
lution: “He has good reasons, whereas we have not." 
which, in modern English applies only to things or animals: “The 
book which I bought." “It is the dog which you say." For 
persons use who or that. In Old English (and in the Bible) 
which was used for persons or things: “Our Father which 
art in Heaven." 
whichever (one word). 

to whip, hit on the flesh with a stinging device like a thin rope, 
a leather thong or a small switch; to punish, in general; 
chastise, formal; castigate (poetic); scourge (poetic); lash 
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with a flat surface; spank with a board, etc.; switch with a 
thin rod. 

to whirl. See Turn. 

whisky (Scotch, spelled without an e), plural whiskies; whiskey 
(Irish or Canadian, spelled with an e) ; plural whiskeys, 
white, adjective; Latin albus; hence albino, a white-haired and 
red-irised person; Albion, the name given to England be¬ 
cause its white chalk cliffs are clearly seen by the approach¬ 
ing traveler from the Continent. Greek leukos; hence leu- 
coc3rte, a white corpuscle of the blood. Snowy, milky, ivory; 
(heraldry) argent (i.e., silver-colored), 
who applies only to persons or personified animals, not to things. 
*‘The man who is here.” For things use which. For either 
things or persons, one may also use that: ^‘The man that 
came, the book that you gave me.” 

Who is used as subject, for the person doing the action, as 
we use I, we, he, she, they. 

He goes. She goes. I go. Who goes? 

Whom is used as the object, the one receiving the action, 
as we use me, us, him, her, them. 

You spoke to me, to him, to her, to them. 

To whom did you speak (You spoke to whom?). 

Whom did you speak to? 

If in doubt whether to use who or whom, split the sentence 
in two. If it needs they use who ; if them use whom: 

( Those are here: they love you. 

( Those who are here love you. 

{ Those are here: you love them. 

Those whom you love are here. 

( There are many: we forget them. 

( There are many whom we forget. 

The verb which follows who is in the same person as if the 
subject itself were used: who am here (I am) ; he who is 

here (he is), they who are here (they are); he and she who 
are here (they are).” have your interest at heart, my 
son, I who, despite the shameful way in which you have 
treated me all these years, am still your father (I am your 
father).” 

whoever (one word), whomever. 

Use whoever (not whomever) between sentences if it is the 
subject of the second clause, even if it appears to be the 
object of the first clause: “I say to whoever will listen (not 
*‘to whomever”). The true object of ‘‘I say to” is not the 
word ^‘whoever” but the whole clause whoever will listen”: 
“I say to I whoever will listen.” 
whole (pronounced h5l) ; adjective and noun; the whole, the 
totality; the entirety; the ensemble (ang-sang-bl), the whole 
considered as one effect: ‘‘an ensemble suit”; in'tegral, ad¬ 
jective: not divided: “an integral portion of the estate,” a 
part which cannot be separated.— The whole refers to a thing 
that can be divided, but has not been divided: “The whole 
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class was waiting. The whole cake weighed seven pounds. 
She spent a whole month making a dress. They ate the 
whole cake between them (at one time; see Between).'' If 
the object is considered as several pieces, use all: ‘‘They 
have eaten all the cake (or all the cakes)" (in several times 
or pieces).—Note the spelling wholly, and its pronunciation: 
hdlTi, with two distinct 1 sounds, as if it were spelled 
“holely." 

wholly (holli), entirely, quite, utterly, absolutely, fuUy, alto¬ 
gether. 

wic'kgd person, designs; morally bad; corrupt; evil; sinister mo¬ 
tives; perverse habits; wrong, sinful, ungodly conduct; 
iniquitous actions, contrary to justice; unrighteous, heinous 
(ha'nus), fiendish. 

wickedness; depravity, habitually bad moral condition; perversity 
of a particular act or of a person; turpitude of an action, its 
shamefulness; iniquity, contrariness to justice. 

wide, adjective; covering a large expanse from right to left; 
broad, wide and long; extensive; roomy; spacious; vast; 
capacious; comprehensive. 

width (note the pronunciation wid'th; also the spelling with 

dth). 

to wield (weld), note the spelling.—To wield power, wield a weapon, 
have the free use of it; to handle, manage, use, manipulate, 

ply. 

a wife. Plural wives.—A spouse, consort, better half, mate, help¬ 
meet. 

wild, adjective; not tamed: ‘^a wild beast"; s&vage, dangerous: 
“A savage attack"; reckless conduct; dissipated person. 

to wiU, willing, wilful or willful. Latin volo; hence benev'olent, 
well-wishing; malevolent, ill-wishing; voluntary, done by 
one's own free will, without compulsion; volition, an act of 
will. To wish without much hope for something; desire 
something ardently; want something seriously; to deign do 
something, proudly consent; condescend to do something, step 
down from one's dignity to do it; grant a favor; vouchsafe 
a gift, a prayer; bequeath something as an inheritance.—Will 
is used as an auxiliary to form the simple future tense in 
the second and third persons: “He will come"; also in the 
first person to form an emphatic affirmation of intention: “1 
will go." For the use of shall and will as auxiliaries, see 
Shall. 

At will.ad libitum. 

Kef erring to a will or testament.testamentary (disposi¬ 

tions). 

to win. Past tenses, won (wun, pronounced like the word one) : “He 
has won the race."—To win against obstacles; gain a worth- 


Pronunclation key. Vowelg a I 6 tt y as in mate. meet, mite, mote, mute, my; a 6 ! 6 a y 
as in mat met, mitt, not, nut, pity; a as in father; 6r as in merry; er as in mercer; ou as in 
loud; au *as in laud. Tonic accent (') after stressed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable pronounced as doubtful (a in senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th in mother; ng as in sing or in singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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while end; earn a living, etc., by labor; obtain something de¬ 
sired; acquire something, become possessed of it; secure for 
oneself something uncertain; procure for somebody some¬ 
thing which necessitates various steps; carry a point in de¬ 
bate ; score a victory. 

a wind. Latin ventus; hence a ventilator, wind-making device. 
Greek anemos; hence anemone (anem'one), wind flower. A 
breeze, gentle wind; a gale, very strong wind; a storm, ex¬ 
ceedingly strong wind; a squall, sudden gust; a blizzard, with 
cold and snow; a cyclone, in circles; a tornado, funnel-shaped 
wind cloud; a typhoon (ti-foon'), a hurricane in the China 
Sea.—Exact meanings are given to various names of wind in 
weather reports: a gentle breeze is from 15 to 20 miles per 
hour; a fresh breeze from 20 to 25 miles per hour; a strong 
breeze, from 25 to 35; a gale (moderate gale, fresh gale, 
strong gale) from 30 to 70; a storm, 60 to 80; a hurricane, 
over 80. 

to wind. Past tense wound, pronounced to rime with sound, and 
unlike the word ‘^a wound(a hurt), which is pronounced 
woond.—To turn the key or handle of; to wreathe a garland 
around something; coil in a spiral, like a snake; crank an 
auto; wrap something around somebody, 
winding, adjective; spiral stairway; meS.ndering river; crookSd, 
not straight; sinuous, snaky; circuitous, roundabout; devious, 
off the main road; tortuous, concealed. 

\ window (literally ‘‘wind-eye’’); a casement, hinged; sash, guillo¬ 
tine-shaped window; lattice, square or diamond-shaped panes; 
dormer, jutting out of sloping roof; a bay window or bow 


window. 

Window in top of a door.a transom. 

Hound window in a wall.a bull’s-eye. 

Window in the side of a boat.a porthole. 


winter. Latin hibernus, adjective, wintry; hence hibernal (adjec¬ 
tive), pertaining to winter; to hibernate (in or at a place), 
retire for the winter. ^‘The bear is a hibernating animal.” 
wise, adjective; who uses good judgment, Latin sapiens, ‘‘who 
knows”; hence a sage, a wise man. A prudent person; judi¬ 
cious advice; learned person, who has studied; skillful or 
skilful, who knows how to do; philosophic, resigned; saga¬ 
cious, intelligent, 
to wish. See Want. 

wit. An old word meaning “knowledge.” A personas intelli¬ 
gence, wisdom, smartness; the humor, fun of a remark, 
a witch, feminine of wizard; a sorcerer, magician, sib-yl, prophetess, 
with (widh), preposition and adverb; together. Latin cum, 
which takes the form co-, col-, con-, com-, etc., according to 
consonant that follows: collect, contain, command, coeduca¬ 
tion. Greek syn; hence synthesis, “putting things together”; 
syllogism, “putting together” the terms of an argument, 
to withdraw, go away; retire deliberately; recede, step away; re- 
treat before a superior force; shrink away from something 
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distasteful; depart formally; remove something, take it away; 
confiscate something for the public good; cancel an arrange¬ 
ment ; recall an ambassador. 

within (widh-in"). Latin intro, intra; inside, internally. “The 


Kingdom of God is within you.^' 

To lead within...to introduce. 

Within the city walls.intramural (adj.). 

without (written in one word). Latin sine. French sans. 

To adjourn without naming a date for 

reconvening .to adjourn sine die. 

A position without worries.a sinecure (si- or sT-'). 

Carelessness of the rights of others.... (French) sans-geiii* 

(sang-zhen). 


a 


a 


This idea is often expressed by the suffix -less: childless, 
motherless, joyless. Without is also expressed by the Greek 
prefix a- or an-: achromatic, colorless; abysmal, bottomless: 
anhydrous, free from water; amnesty, “non-remembrance/’ 
forgiveness of a misdeed, general pardon; amnesia (same 
root as amnesty), loss of memory; ambrosia, the “deathless'^ 
beverage or food of the gods; anarchy, absence of govern¬ 
ment; anonymous, nameless; apathy, absence of feeling; 
asphyxia, pulselessness; atheism, godlessness, 
witness, one who has seen; an observer, one w’ho sets out to see; 
a passer-by, one who happens to be passing when sometliing 
happens; a bystander, one wlio happens to be about when a 
thing happens: “A witnesses testimony (i.e., what he says) 
may or may not be used as evidence’’ (i.e., may or may not 
be presented in court to prove or disprove something), 
woman (singular, pronounced w^oom^an), plural, women (pro¬ 
nounced wim'en). (Note the two spellings.) Latin fomina; 
hence female, used when referring only to sex; feminine, ad¬ 
jective: womanly, also used in grammar: ‘‘the feminine* 
gender^’; effeminate, womanlike (wlien speaking of a man). 


An unmarried woman (young). 

An unmarried woman (middle-aged). 

A beautiful young mother. 

An elderly married woman. 

A woman of good class. 

A tyrannical woman. 

Wife of a deceased nobleman. 

A man who hates women. 

Women of doubtful repute. 

A woman who scolds and nags. 


.a girl, a damsel 
(poetic). 

.a spinster, an old 
maid (derisive). 

.a madonna. 

.a dame (derisive), a 
mMron. 

.a lady. 

.a hag, a duenna. 

.a dowager, 

.a misogynist. 

.the demi-monde. 

.a shrew, a ter'magant. 


wood, the substance. Latin lignum; hence ligneous, woody. A 
wood, an aggregation of trees. Latin sylva; hence sylvan, 
pertaining to woods; Pennsylvania, Penn’s woodlands. 
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wood, Ctd. 

Thicket, dense growth ; grove, pleasant shade ; cSpee, Isolated 
group of trees; forest, extensive wild lands, though not neces¬ 
sarily with trees; woodland; a warren, small area used as a 
game preserve for rabbits, pheasants, etc. 

A wood nymph or fairy.a dryad (dri^ad). 

Wood-worker .carpenter, joiner, cabinet¬ 

maker, wood-carver. 

w 661 , sheep’s hair; fleece, sheep’s coat of wool; down, soft, short 
hair as on birds. 

Made of wool.woolen (England woollen). 

Which feels like wool.woolly (two Ts). 

a word. Latin verbum; hence verbal, pertaining to words; verbally, 
in speaking by word of mouth; verbose, wordy; a verb, the 
essential word of a sentence; verbiage, superabundance of 
words. Greek logos; hence logic, the science of reasoning. 


Art of using words to form sentences.... Grammar. 

Words between two people.conversation; dia¬ 

logue. 

Correct sound of words.pronunciation. 

Use of effective emphasis.diction. 

Use of reasoning words.logic. 

Use of convincing words before a crowd, .rhcd.oric. 

Words not easily understood.a jargon. 

Words peculiar to one district.a dialect. 

Wording of a document.phraseology. 

The science of word-meanings.lexicography. 

The science of word-origins.etymology. 

Word-book in alphabetical order.dictionary. 

A brief list of special terms.a glossary. 

An index of the words found in a book. . .a concordance. 

A collection of words in a certain order. . a vocabulary. 

A short dictionary or word-list.a lexicon. 

A new word or phrase.a neoLogism. 

An old word or phrase.an arch'aism. 

A word used familiarly in speech.a colloquialism. 

Word ignorantly formed.a barbarism. 

Word division in speech and in writing.. .syllables. 

A word used within definite limits.a term. 

See Syllables. 


a work. Latin opus, operis; hence an opera, or important musical 
work; operator, the man who works a machine; cooperate, 
work together; operative, which can work. Latin also labor; 
hence laborer, laboratory, etc. Toil, hard work; task, a 
specific job; business, one’s line of work; chores on a farm; 
service, done with regard to the welfare of the recipient; 
exercise for one’s own benefit; vocation, one’s life work; 
practice, professional man’s business. 

Working .occupied, busy, en¬ 

gaged, employed. 
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Not working... .idle. 

Not fond of work.lazy. 

Out of work.unemployed. 

A work place.a factory, laboratory, 

workshop, studio. 

A factory worker.an operative. 

Fond of work.industrious. 

Produced with much work.laborious (process). 

Damage to machinery by workers.. .sabotage (saVo-tazh'). 

To work as slowly as one can.to practice ca’canny 

(British). 

A man who works at a trade.an ar^tisan. 

Assiduous work with another.collaboration. 

to work. Past tense worked, or (])oetic) wrought: ^^He worked hard 
yesterday”; Truth has wrought wonders.” 
the world (werld). The universe, all that falls under our senses, 
considered as a whole; the cosmos, the complete system of 
stars and planets; the earth, the planet on which we live; 
(in a restricted sense) society, the people among whom we 
live. 

Of the world (of the whole universe). .cosmic (adjective). 

Of the world (as against eternity)... .temporal (adjective). 
Of the world (and its vanity).worldly, mundane (ad¬ 

jectives). 

Of the world (as against the heavens). .terrestrial (adjective). 
Of tlie world (as against the Church). .sec'ular (adjective). 

Of the whole world (as against its 
separate nations).cosmopolitan (adjec¬ 

tive). 

The smart world.Society, the elite, the 

beau monde (bo- 
m5ngd). 

a worm (werm). Latin vermis; hence vermin, noxious insects or 
animals; vermicular, worm-shaped; vermilion, a red pigment, 
originally worm-color.” 

worse (wers), comparative of bad. Superlative, worst (werst). 
Latin pejor; hence pe'jorative, ‘‘which makes worse.”—“The 
suffix -ish is sometimes used in a pejorative sense, as in boyish, 
childish.” 

worship (wer'ship), worshiping or worshipping, worshiper or 
worshipper.—An act of extreme reverence, as to God; prayer, 
adoration, devotions; a cult, public worship; a service in 
church; a liturgy, ceremonial form; Mass, Roman Catholic 
sacrificial service; the Eu'charist or Holy Communion or the 
service at which it is celebrated. 

In deriv'atives, the Greek form -latry is used: idoTatry, 
worship of idols; higiolatry, worship of saints, 
the worth of a thing in itself; its value as judged by people; its price, 
what the owner wants for it; its cost, what the owner gave 
for it; merit, worth not measured in terms of money; excel¬ 
lence, superior goodness. 
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Recognized as having worth.valuable. 

Recognized as worth much.precious. 


worthy, adjective. Latin dignus; hence a dignity, a high rank or 
reward bestowed upon the worthy; indignant, who resents 
something unworthy; a condign honor, worthy of its re¬ 
cipient; infra dig., beneath one’s dignity, 
a wound (woond). Latin vulnus; hence vulnerable, easily 
wounded. Greek trauma; hence the surgical words a trauma, 
traumatic; traumatism, the wounded state. A laceration, 
tearing of the tissues; a hurt as felt by the recipient; a cut 
with sharp object; a bite with teeth; a scratch, abrasion of 
the skin; a stab with dagger. 

The scar left after a wound.the cica'trix. 

to wreck. From an Anglo-Saxon word meaning misery, exile”; 

hence a wretch, literally ^^the victim of a wreck.”—To de¬ 
stroy totally; demolish a mass or structure; annihilate to 
nothingness; raze a city to the ground, level it. 
to wrestle (pronounced resl, not rasl); wrestling, a wrestler, 
to wring (ring). Past tenses, wrung. To strain or twist forcibly 
so as to expel something: ‘‘to wring a wet towel,” “wring 
a confession out of a criminal.” 

to wrinkle, make or become corrugated. Latin rugare; hence cor¬ 
rugated, bent back and forth in even wrinkles, as a sheet of 
zinc used in roofing.—To crumple, crush together; crease, 
make fold-lines in a material; ruck, furrow; to corrugate a 
metal. 

to write. Past tense, wrote; past participle, written; present par¬ 
ticiple, writing (note the spelling without an e). Latin scribo, 
scriptum, lienee prescribe, write something for a disease; 
manuscript, a “hand-writing”; escritoire, a writing desk; 
postscript, a writing that “comes after.” Greek grapho, 
gramma; hence telegraph, a far-writing device; grammar, 
the art of writing; a monogram, several letters written as 
one.—Writing is a simplified form of pictures which have lost 
their original meaning and which now represent sounds. 

To write an orderly expression of 

thought .to compose. 

To write (a letter, a document).to indite (an epistle) 

(literary). 

To write something in a book.to inscribe (one’s 

name, etc.). 

To write an exjilanation on (book, 

page) .to annotate. 

To write from various sources.to compile (a dic¬ 

tionary). 

Relating to writing and printing.graphic. 

A professional writer (copyist).a scribe. 

Pronunciation key. Vowels & e X 6 ft y m in mate, meet, mite, mote, mute, my : a g I 6 ft t 

as in mat, met, mitt, not, nut, pity; A as In father; gr as in merry; er as in mercer; on as in 
loud; an as in land. Tonic accent (') after streesed syllable. Long vowel in unstressed 
syllable prononnoed as doubtful TA In senate). Consonants: g always as in go; th as in thief; 
dh as th In mother; ng as in sing or In singer; ng-g as ng in finger. See Syllables. 
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One who writes under dictation.an aman'uensis, a 

secretary. 

Abbreviated method of writing.shorthand, stenog¬ 

raphy. 

One who writes in rapid symbols.a stenog'rapher. 

One who writes on a typewriter.a typist (ti'pist). 

Art of reading character from hand¬ 
writing .gr&phology. 

A collection of literary examples.an anthorogy. 

A brief, witty writing.an ep'igram. 

An often-repeated hit of writing.a platitude, a truism. 

An old-fashioned writing desk.an escritoire (es'- 

kri-twar'). 

Something written by a person him¬ 


self .an autograph. 

Individual way of expressing one’s 

thoughts in WTiting.one’s style. 

Writing in cipher.cryptography. 

A secret writing in cipher.a cryptogram. 


a wrong, a deviation from justice; an error, by mistake; a tort 
(law), intentional wrong done to somebody; an injury, as¬ 
sessable in damages; an injustice, moral wrong; a crime, 
serious offense against the public conscience; a misdeed, 
moral; malfeasance (mal-te'zans), wrongdoing, 
wrong (adjective), untrue, false, erroneous, mistaken, wicked, 
unjust; nefarious, contrary to law: “the nefarious activities 
of a gang of suspects.” 

See Blame, Sorrow. 

wrongly, badly. Latin prefix mis-; hence to misbehave, mistake, 
misfortune. 



X. A letter pronounced ks in exercise, vex, lax; pronounced gz in 
Alexander, exact, exaggerate. 

a Xylophone (zilo-fon), literally “wood-sound”; a musical instru¬ 
ment consisting of parallel wooden bars of graduated lengths 
which are struck with mallets. 















Y 


a 


, / c ,-n nitv my) or Bemi-vowel (as in canyon, 
-y M, a taken on the value of a former Anglo- 

bor) which has al 

flJrisb wbieb made it possible to £11 the 
y adopted by aer/be. in 
place of final i: pity (for piti). In such cases y IS a pure 
vowel, and it is changed back to i before adding suffix; piti¬ 
ful. beauti-ful. 


-y. Accent rules for words ending in -y:—Words of three syl¬ 
lables ending in -y (sounded i) have the accent on the first 
syllable: vic'tory, har'mony, vaFiancy, sin'ewy, court'esy, 
saVary, centaury, shad'owy, trea'sury. 

EXCEPTIONS: 1. inquiVy (American tendency, however, 
is to pronounce it in'quiry), vaga'ry, cana'ry. 

2. Adverbs ending in -ly. These take the same accent as 
the parent word; surely, ffinan'cially, indu'bitably. 

3. Words ending in -iety have the accent on the i: pi'ety; 
the word moiety is pronounced moy'eti; gaiety or gayety is 
pronounced galti. 

4. Words ending in -nomy, -pathy, -cracy, -sophy, -phony, 
-machy, -logy, -loquy, -graphy, -ity, have the accent on the 
preceding syllable: anatomy, antip'athy, ho-me-op'athy, 
democracy, philos'ophy, teleph^ony, theom^acliy (the-om'- 
aki), theorogy, geoPogy, ventriPoquy, geog'raphy, blog'- 
raphy, principality, telegraphy, du])lTc'ity, probability. 
(The longer words have a secondary accent: prob'a-bil'ity, 
anlhro-pol'ogy.) 

5. Words ending in -ory, -ary generally have the accent 
on the same syllable as the simpler word from which they 
are derived: sup'plemen'tary, com^plimen'tary, satlsfac'- 
tory, obligatory, repository, expository, am'atory, lab'ora- 
tory. 

Except: proprietary. 

year (abbreviated yr.). Latin annus; hence annual, yearly; an¬ 
nuity, a yearly payment.—^A twelvemonth. 


Year of 366 days. 

In the year of our Lord. 

In the year before Christ. 

In the year of Rome.. 

Half yearly. 

Occurring once in two years.. 
Occurring once in three years 
Occurring once in four years.. 
Five-year period. 

Occurring every five years.... 
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.leap year. 

.A.D. 

.B.C. 

.A.U.C. 

. semi-annual, biannual, 
.biennial (adjective), 
.triennial. 

. quadrennial. 

. quinquennium; a luster, 
lustrum. 

. quinquennial. 
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year, Ctd. 


Occurring every seven years.septennial. 

Occurring every ten years.decennial. 

Ten-year period..a decade. 

Twenty-year period.a score of years. 

Occurring every hundred years.centennial. 

One hundred years.a century. 

One hundredth anniversary.a centenary. 

One thousand years.a millennium. 

Countless years...seons. 


yellow, adjective; golden, yellow with a touch of red; buff, brown¬ 
ish-yellow ; saffron, very brilliant; citron, lemon-colored; 
cream, almost white; orange, yellow and red; flaxen (hair).— 
The yolk (y5k) of an egg. 

Disease with yellowness of tlie skin.jaundice. 

yes. Poetic and parliamentary, aye (I).—To ask for an affirma¬ 
tive answer: to plead for somebody, something; advocate a 
measure; recommend, urge, endorse; advance arguments for: 
To give answer ‘‘yes'’: acquiesce in a proposition; agree to 
a plan; assent to; avow one’s intentions; admit a fact; con¬ 
fess one’s guilt; concur in an opinion; corroborate some¬ 
body’s opinion; ratify somebody’s action; approve; accede to 
a request; consent to an action; yield to pressure; confirm a 
statement; aver that a thing is such; acknowledge receipt 
of something. 

to yield (note the spelling) ; to give in to a superior force ; capit'ulate 
on certain conditions; cave in under a great weight; submit 
to the inevitable; resign oneself; give up something which one 
held; produce a crop; return a profit; bear interest; furnish 
a return on an investment. 

Who yields to reason.amenable. 

you. Plural pronoun of the second person, used with a plural 
verb, often to mean the singular when addressing a single 
person: “You, Henry, are coming with me.”—(See also We 
and They for similar uses of plural pronouns in a singular 
sense.) 

To determine whether it is right to say you and I oi you 
and me, reconstruct the sentence: 

! Jim went to the theater. 

I went to the theater. 

Jim and I went to the theater. 

I She wanted to go with Jim. 

She wanted to go with me. 

She wanted to go with Jim and mo. 

( He told you so. 

I told you so. 

Ho and I both told you so. 

! You told him so. 

You told me so. 

You told him and me so. 
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You are tired. 

They are tired. 

You and they are tired. 

I want you to come. 

I want them to come. 

I want you and them to come. 

young, adjective. Latin juvenis; hence juvenile, pertaining to 
youth.— Youthful in figure, appearance, conduct; immature 
in years; childish, not worthy of serious consideration; boy¬ 
ish, girlish, babyish. 

Too young to he responsible. 

A young lady. 

A younger person, in school or busi¬ 
ness . 

^‘The younger^’ (after a name, in 
England) . 

yourself (one word); plural yourselves. 

See Self. 

a youth, youngster, boy, lad; an ^doles'cent (12 to 16). 


an infant (legal term), 
a minor. 

Miss (to be used only 
before the name). 

a junior. 

minor (‘'Jones 
minor ^'). 


z 


z, a letter named ze in America, and zed in England. It repre¬ 
sents a sound mostly written in English with an s, as in the 
plural; boxes (bok'sez), flies (fliz) ; or in the third person 
singular: goes (goz), does (duz), is (iz). 

zeal, enthusiasm, passion for, devotion to. 

zero, 0. Plural zeros or zeroes. A cipher; naught; nothing; zero 
weather, with temperature around zero Fahrenheit (—17® 
Centigrade). 

zi. Sound heard in xylophone. 

ZO-. Greek root meaning “life, animal.'^ Derived forms* 
zooTogy, Zodiac. See Animal. 
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